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Foreword 


HE  marvelous  developments  of  the  present  day  in  the  field 
of  Civil  Engineering,  as  seen  in  the  extension  of  railroad 
lines,  the  improvement  of  highways  and  waterways,  the 
increasing  application  of  steel  and  reinforced  concrete 
to  construction  work,  the  development  of  water  power 
and  irrigation  projects,  etc.,  have  created  a  distinct  necessity 
for  an  authoritative  work  of  general  reference  embodying  the 
results  and  methods  of  the  latest  engineering  achievement. 
The  Cyclopedia  of  Civil  Engineering  is  designed  to  fill  this 
acknowledged  need. 

C  The  aim  of  the  publishers  has  been  to  create  a  work  which, 
while  adequate  to  meet  all  demands  of  the  technically  trained 
expert,  will  appeal  equally  to  the  self-taught  practical  man, 
who.  as  a  result  of  the  unavoidable  conditions  of  his  environ- 
ment, may  be  denied  the  advantages  of  training  at  a  resident 
technical  school.  The  Cyclopedia  covers  not  only  the  funda- 
mentals that  underlie  all  civil  engineering,  but  their  application 
to  all  types  of  engineering  problems;  and,  by  placing  the  reader 
in  direct  contact  with  the  experience  of  teachers  fresh  from 
practical  work,  furnishes  him  that  adjustment  to  advanced 
modem  needs  and  conditions  which  is  a  necessity  even  to  the 
technical  graduate. 


i 


C  The  Cyclopedia  of  Civil  Engineering  is  a  compilation  of 
representative  Instruction  Books  of  the  American  School  of  Cor- 
respondence, and  is  based  upon  the  method  which  this  school 
has  developed  and  effectively  used  for  many  years  in  teaching 
the  principles  and  practice  of  engineering  in  its  different 
branches.  The  success  attained  by  this  institution  as  a  factor 
in  the  machinery  of  modem  technical  education  is  in  itself  the 
best  possible  guarantee  for  the  present  work. 

C  Therefore,  while  these  volumes  are  a  marked  innovation  in 
technical  literature  —  representing,  as  they  do,  the  best  ideas  and 
methods  of  a  large  number  of  different  authors,  each  an  ac- 
knowledged authority  in  his  work  —  they  are  by  no  means  an 
experiment,  but  are  in  fact  based  on  what  long  experience  has 
demonstrated  to  be  the  best  method  yet  devised  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  busy  workingman.  They  have  been  prepared  only 
after  the  most  careful  study  of  modem  needs  as  developed 
under  conditions  of  actual  practice  at  engineering  headquarters 
and  in  the  field. 

tl  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  due  the  corps  of  authors  and 
collaborators  —  engineers  of  wide  practical  experience,  and 
teachers  of  well-recognized  ability  —  without  whose  co-opera- 
tion this  work  would  have  been  impossible. 
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WATER  SUPPLY. 

PAIIT  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1.  Historical.  The  earliest  method  of  artifieially  obtaining 
a  water  supply  was  by  the  digging  of  wells.  These  were  at  first  mew 
shallow  cavities  scooped  out  of  the  ground  in  low  places;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  sinking  of  deep  wells  through  rock  dates 
from  a  very  early  period,  the  Chinese  having  Ix^en  familiar  with  such 
work  from  very  early  times.  Besides  wells,  other  works  for  water- 
supply  purposes  were  constructed  by  the  Ancients,  such  as  reser- 
voirs, cisterns,  aqueducts,  etc. 

The  greatest  development  of  waterw-orks  construction  in  ancient 
times  took  place  during  the  prosperous  period  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
some  of  the  finest  works  having  been  built  at  this  time.  To  supply 
the  chief  cities  of  the  empire  great  aqueducts  were  constructed, 
many  miles  in  length,  and  there  were  in  some  cases  sc»veral  such 
aqueducts  supplying  a  single  citj-.  Rome  was  at  one  time  supplied 
from  fourteen  different  aqueducts  some  of  which  had  a  l(»ngth  of 
40  miles.  The  first  of  these  was  built  alx)ut  312  n.c.  and  the  last 
alx)ut  305  A.D.  Some  of  the  other  cities  which  were  well  supplied 
with  water  at  this  time  were  Paris  and  I^vons  in  France,  Metz  in 
Germany,  and  Segovia  and  Seville  in  Spain. 

Tlie  distribution  of  water  in  this  age  was  by  no  means  general. 
From  the  aqueducts  the  water  first  passed  into  large  cisterns,  and 
from  these  it  was  distributed  through  lead  pipes  to  the  fountains, 
baths  and  various  public  buiklings,  and  to  a  few  private  consumers. 
The  masses  of  the  people  were  obliginl  to  get  their  supply  fn)m 
public  fountains.  While  the  actual  amount  of  water  used  by  private 
consumers  was  not  great  the  liberality  of  the  supply  for  public  pur- 
poses was  so  great  that  the  total  consumption  was  in  many  cjuses 
very  high,  some  estimates  making  the  consumption  of  watt»r  in  Rome 
as  high  as  300  gallons  per  capita  daily. 

After  the  fall  of  Rome  the  entire  subject  of  water  supply  was 
neglected  for  many  centuries,  and  as  one  result,  Eun)pe  was  ravagc»d 
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many  rimes  l\v  terrible  pestilexices.  due  to  poiliiteti  water.  In  some 
ra'^s  even  the  purpose  for  which  the  ancient  aqueducts  had  been 
bnilt  was  fDrgotten  bv  the  inhabitants. 

The  tlevelopmenr  of  mwiem  waterworks  bej^an  in  Paris  and 
r^ndnn  as  eariv  as  the  beOTiniiur  of  the  17th  centurv,  but  little 
progress  was  made  iinril  the  application  of  steam  to  pumping  en- 
ji:ines,  Hrst  maiie  in  Lomlon  in  IT^il.  Since  ISOO  the  development 
has  been  verr  rapid,  Ix)th  in  Europe  ami  .Vmerica. 

The  first  works  in  America  for  the  supply  of  water  to  towns 
were  those  of  Boston,  built  in  1^2.  Machinery  was  first  used  for 
ptimping  water  at  Bethlehem.  Pennsylvania,  where  the  works 
were  put  into  operation  in  1754.  The  first  use  of  the  sleam 
en^ne  was  at  PhiLiAielphia  in  ISOO.  and  in  New  Yoik  sleam 
was  applierl  in  1S04.  The  principal  development  in  this  country 
has  taken  place  since  ISo^),  about  m'nety-eight  per  cent  of  all 
f'xistin^  works  having  been  coastructed  since  that  time.  Nearly 
ail  tr>wn.s  of  2,l]00  inhabitants  or  more  now  have  a  public  water 
supply,  and  the  construction  of  works  is  progressing  rapidly  in 
many  smaller  towns  and  villages.  While  there  is  more  work  yet 
to  lie  rlr>ne  in  this  direction,  the  chief  work  of  the  future  will  be 
in  providing  increased  supplies  for  the  rapidly  growing  cities  and 
frowns  of  this  country,  in  devek>ping  new  and  better  sources  of 
supply  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  existing  sup- 
plies. There  is  also  much  opportunity  for  the  engineer  in  the 
rnana^'ment  of  waterworks,  in  the  direction  of  reducing  cost  of 
oj>#-ration,  prevention  of  waste  and  in  the  improvement  of  service  in 
many  otluT  ways. 

2.  Value  and  Importance  of  a  Public  Water  Supply.  The 
ffU9^t  irn[K>rtant  tjsf?  of  a  public  water  supply  is  that  of  furnishing 
ft  siiitabk'  wat^T  for  domestic  purposes.  For  such  use  the  prime 
requisite  is  that  the  water  should  be  pure.  The  transmission  of 
^•ertaifi  dis^'as^vs  such  as  cholera  and  t}'phoid  fever  by  polluted  water 
Is  now  universally  nrcognized,  and  the  value  to  a  city  of  a  pure  supply 
when  r'ornpared  to  one  constantly  polluted  by  sewage  can  scarcely 
\h*  overesfirnaterl. 

Another  highly  im|)ortant  function  of  a  water  supply  is  that  of 
furnishing  the  ni'cessary  flushing  water  for  a  sanitary  sj^stem  of 
drainage.     The  most  satisfactory  and  economical  method  yet  found 
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for  (]isf)osing  of  the  organic  wastes  of  a  community  is  by  the  water- 
carriage  system.  Such  a  sewerage  system  is  manifestly  of  but  slight 
value  to  the  public  at  large  without  the  coexistence  of  a  public  water 
supply,  as  otherwise  the  necessary  water  for  the  flushing  of  closets — 
the  most  important  function  of  a  sewerage  system — can  Ix^  afforded 
by  but  few. 

Besides  furnishing  an  improved  supply  from  the  sanitary  stand- 
p)oint,  a  public  works  may  often  be  made  to  furnish  a  water  which 
for  other  reasons  will  be  of  greatly  increased  value  to  the  domestic 
c*onsumer;  such  as  a  soft  water  in  plac^  of  a  hard  well  water, — a 
j>oint  of  very  considerable  importance  to  both  domestic  and  com- 
men*ial  users. 

A  good  water  supply  is  also  of  great  value  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  a  town.  Many  establishments,  such  as  sugar  refineries, 
starch  factories,  cleaning  and  dyeing  houses,  chemical  works,  etc., 
reijuire  an  abundant  water  supply,  and  in  some  cases  water  of  a 
high  degree  of  purity.  The  question  of  water  supply  indeed  often 
determines  the  location  of  factories.  Large  quantities  are  also  used 
for  operating  elevators,  for  boiler  purposes,  and  for  many  other 
uses  that  may  be  classed  as  commercial. 

The  most  important  public  use*  of  water  supply  is  in  extinguish- 
ing fires.  The  economic  value  of  a  good  fire-protection  system  is 
directly  sho\Mi  in  the  reduced  rates  of  insuranc^e  which  follow  its 
introduction  or  improvement.  Instead  of  distributing  a  heavy 
fire  loss  among  the  people  of  a  community  through  high  rates  of 
insurance  it  is  assuredly  much  l)etter  economy  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  public  waterworks,  which  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vides a  suitable  water  for  other  purposes.  To  |x*rmit  of  the  estal> 
lishment  of  a  certain  class  of  factories  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
an  efficient  fire  protection  be  furnished. 

Other  imf)ortant  public  uses  of  a  water  supply  are  in  street 
sprinkling  and  sewer  flushing,  in  furnishing  water  for  public  build- 
ings, and  for  drinking  and  ornamental  fountains.  A  real  value 
exists  in  the  improved  appearance  which  may  be  given  a  city  by  the 
use  of  water  in  fountains  and  for  lawns  and  public  parks;  and,  indeed, 
all  the  benefits  accniing  from  a  good  water  supply  act  indin^ctly 
to  increase  the  desirability  of  a  town  for  many  purposes  and  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  property  therein. 
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CONSUnPTION  OF  WATER. 


3.  General  Considerations.  ^Mien  a  new  or  enlarged  water 
.sii|>[)ly  is  under  consideration  one  of  the  first  cjuestions  to  be  answered 
is  that  relating  to  the  cjuantity  of  water  which  will  l>e  required  in 
the  near  future.  The  knowledge  which  is  required  includes  not 
only  the  average  daily  quantity  which  will  Ix?  needed,  but  also  the 
monthly,  daily,  and  hourly  variation  in  the  rate  of  consumption. 
In  clesigning  ct»rtain  parts  of  the  works  the  average  consumption 
for  the  year  is  sufficient,  but  in  ct^rtain  other  parts,  such  as  pumps 
and  distributing  pi|K\s,  we  need  to  know  the  greatest  rate  of  con- 
sumption for  a  verj'  short  pt*ri(xl  of  time. 

ITiere  are  many  influences  which  affect  the  rate  of  consumption 
per  capita  of  any  given  town  or  city.  One  of  these  is  the  actual 
})opulation  of  the  town.  Thus  in  large  cities  the  use  of  the  public 
supply  is  almost  a  necessity,  while  in  small  towns  and  villages  the 
private  supplies  may  n»main  in  use  to  a  large  extent  long  after  the 
introduction  of  the  public  water  supply. 

The  nature  of  the  industries  of  a  town  is  a  large  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  water  used;  also  the  wealth  and  habits  of  the 
people,  and  the  extent  to  which  water  is  used  for  fountains,  watering 
of  lawns,  street  sprinkling,  and  other  public  purposes.  Climate 
has  also  a  very  considerable  influence,  esj^ecially  as  to  the  amount 
used  for  sprinkling  purposes  and  tluit  which  is  wasted  in  winter  to 
prevent  freezing.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  most  important 
factors  in  determining  the  consumption  is  the  degree  of  care  taken 
to  detect  leakage*  or  waste,  and  the  fact  as  to  whether  the  water  is 
sold  by  measure  or  otherwise.  Good  quality,  abundant  quantity, 
and  high  pressure  tend  to  increase*  the  consumption  l)y  encouraging 
a  mort»  lil)eral  use  and  often,  at  the  same  time,  gr(»ater  wastefulness. 

4.  The  Average  Daily  Consumption  Per  Capita.  In  Table 
No.  1  are  given  the  rates  of  consumption  jxt  capita  for  several  Ameri- 
can cities  and  towns  in  1S05. 

It  will  l>e  noted  from  Table  No.  1  that  a  great  variation  exists 
in  the  rate  of  consumption  in  different  cities  and  that  the  consumj)- 
tion  in  some  of  the  cities  is  verj'  high.  For  example,  it  is  271  gallons 
in  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  247  gallons  in  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania. 
It  will  also  bt*  noted  from  a  comparison  of  Tables  No.  1  and  2  that 
the  consumption  is,  on  the  average,  much  less  in  European  than  in 
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TABLE  I. 
Consumption  of  Water  in  American  Cities  and  Towns. 

^i»v  Population.                             Daily  couKumption 

^^^^'  IWM).                                     ]>«'rliihahitaut,  1886. 

N(»w  York 3,437,202  100 

djicago 1,698,575  139 

Philadelphia 1,293,697  162 

Brooklyn 89 

St.  Ix)uis 575,238  98 

Boston 560,892  100 

(Cincinnati 325,902  135 

San  Francisco 342,782  63 

Cleveland 381,768  142 

Buffalo 352,387  271 

New  Orleans 287,104  35 

Washington 278,718  200 

Montreal 83 

Detroit 285,704  152 

Milwaukee 285,315  101 

Toronto 100 

MinnearK)li.Ti 202,718  88 

Louisville 204,731  97 

Rochester 162,608  71 

St.  Paul 163,CM35  60 

Providence 175,597  57 

IndLonapolis 169,164  74 

Allegheny 129,89(5  247 

(>>luinbus 125,560  127 

Worcester 118,421  66 

Toledo 131,822  70 

Lowell 94,969  82 

Nashville 80,865  139 

Fall  River 104,863  35 

Atlanta 89,872  42 

Memphis 102,195  100 

In  Table  No.  2  arc  given  the  rates  of  eonsuinption  for  several 

European  eities. 

TABLE  2. 

Consumption  of  Water  in  European  Cities. 

f,j.  Estimated                               Dally  consumption 

^'"^*  population.                            lM?r  capita,  gallons. 

London 5,700,0(K)  42 

Manchest(  r 849,093  40 

Liverpool 790,000  34 

Birminghnni 680,140  28 

Bradford 436,260  31 

Leeds 420,(K)0  43 

Sheffield 415,000  21 

BerUn 1,427,200  18 

Breslau 330.000 20 

Cologne 281,700  34 

Dresden 276,500  21 

Paris 2,5CK),00()  53 

Marseille.x 40(),919 202 

Lyons 401,930  31 

Naples 481,5(K) 53 

Rome 437,419 264 

Florence 192,0<M) 21 

Venice 130,(KK) 11 

Zurich 80,000  60 
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American  cities.  Both  of  these  variations  are  due  largt^ly  to  the 
variation  in  practice  in  the  use  of  meters  to  measure  the  water  used 
and  to  charge  acc*ordingly.  In  some  American  cities  meters  are  quite 
generally  used,  and  without  exception  the  consumption  of  water  in 
those  places  is  comparatively  low.  Meters  are  also  generally  used 
in  European  cities  w^ith  the  results  as  indicated  in  the  table.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  there  is  a  greater  general  use  of  water  for  proper 
purposes  in  this  country  than  in  foreign  countries. 

5.  Consumption  of  Water  for  Different  Purposes.  In 
studying  the  subject  of  the  consumption  of  water  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
sider the  different  uses  of  water  under  the  foUowing  heads:  (1) 
Domestic  use;  (2)  Commercial  use;  (3)  Public  use;  (4)  Ix)ss  and  waste. 

(1)  Domestic  Use.  Statistics  collected  from  many  sources 
where  the  supply  has  been  actually  measured  by  meter  show  that  the 
amoimt  of  water  used  for  domestic  purposes  will  van'  from  about 
15  to  40  gallons  |xt  capita;  usually  from  20  to  30  gallons.  Where 
the  supply  is  not  metered,  but  is  paid  for  according  to  the  number 
and  kind  of  fixtures  in  use,  or  the  numl)er  of  rooms  in  the  house,  the 
consumption  may  l)e  several  times  the  above  figures.  It  has  been 
known  in  some  cases  to  go  as  high  as  1 75  and  2(K)  gallons  per  capita. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what  the  consumption 
will  he, 

(2)  Commercial  Use,  Under  this  head  are  included  all  uses 
for  mechanical,  trade,  and  manufacturing  puq^oses.  Large  users 
of  water  for  such  purposes  are  office  buildings  and  stores,  hotels, 
ffictories,  elevators,  railroads,  breweries,  sugar  refineries,  and  a  few 
other  industries.  In  large  cities  the  use  for  commercial  purposes  is 
likely  to  l)c  more  than  in  small  cities.  Various  statistics  show  a  con- 
sumption for  these  purposes  of  10  to  40  gallons  jht  capita.  The 
nature  of  the  industries  will  determine  very  largely  this  item. 

(3)  Public  Use,  This  includes  the  water  used  for  schools  and 
other  public  buildings,  street  sprinkling,  water  troughs  and  fountains, 
sewer  (lushing  and  the  flushing  of  water  mains,  fire  extinguishment, 
and  a  few  other  occasional  uses.  Water  for  such  puqK)ses  is  seldom 
nieiusuR'd,  but  the  amount  is  not  likely  to  exceed  on  the  average  a 
few  gallons  per  capita,  although  the  rate  of  consumption  is  far  fn)m 
Inking  uniform.  The  water  uscmI  for  strc^ct-sprinkling  purjH)S(\s  is 
likely  to  be  (juitc  a  large  proportion  of  the  total,  as  much  as  10  gal- 
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Ions  per  capita  being  used  in  some  places.  The  average  is,  however, 
not  more  than  one  or  two  gallons  per  capita.  For  fire  purposes  the 
total  consumption  is  relatively  small,  but  during  fires  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption is  very  high  for  a  short  time.  The  total  c^onsumption  for 
public  purposes  may  be  estimated  from  3  to  10  gallons  per  capita. 

(4)  Loss  of  Water.  The  chief  cause  of  waste  is  bad  plumbing 
and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  private  consumer,  but  this  source 
of  waste  has  already  been  mentioned  under  the  first  item.  There  is  in 
addition  considerable  waste  due  to  leakage  of  mains  and  reservoirs  and 
minor  uses  of  water,  not  included  under  the  foregoing.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  15  gallons  per  capita  should  be  allowed  for  this  item. 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  it  may  be  concluded  that  a  reason- 
able estimate  of  the  consumption  of  water  where  meters  arc  largely 
used  w^ill  be  about  40  gallons  as  a  minimum  and  120  gallons  as  a 
maximum;  75  or  80  gallons  may  Ihj  taken  as  a  fair  allowance  under 
average  conditions.  WTiere  meters  are  not  used  extensively  the 
statistics  in  Table  No.  1  show  that  200  galk)ns  per  capita  would  not 
l)e  an  excessive  figure,  but  it  is  iai possible  under  such  circumstances 
to  make  a  very  close  estimate. 

6.  Variations  in  Consumption.  The  foregoing  sections  have 
discussed  only  tlie  average  consumption  throughout  the  year.  Then* 
will  now  be  considered  the  variations  which  occur  in  the  consumption 
from  time  to  time. 

Monthly  Variations.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  rate  of  consumption 
reaches  a  maximum  in  the  summer  owing  to  the  use  of  water  for 
street  and  lawn  sprinkling.  This  high  rate  usually  extends  over 
two  or  three  months.  A  secondary  maximum  often  occurs  in  the 
winter,  due  to  the  waste  of  water  to  prevent  freezing,  but  the  use  of 
meters  will  largely  prevent  excessive  variations  from  this  cause.  In 
extreme  cases,  however,  the  winter  consumption  may  be  very  high. 
Tlie  monthly  variations  in  consumption  for  several  places  are  illus- 
trated by  the  data  given  in  Table  No.  3. 

From  the  table  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  maximum  monthly 
rate  will  seldom  exceed  125  per  cent  of  the  average,  it  Ix'ing  in  fact 
much  below  this  figure  for  most  places  represented.  Exevssive  con- 
sumption is  likely  to  continue  for  two  or  three  consecutive  months, 
averaging  for  this  longer  period  a  rate  of  110  to  115  per  cent  of  th(» 
yearly  average. 
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Daily  Variations. — The  maximum  diiily  rate  is  usimlty  eslimated 
at  alMiiit  ISO  per  cent  of  the  average.  In  Table  No.  .'i  very  coiwiti- 
erahle  differcnws  are  to  Ih;  noted  in  the  ratios  for  different  plaees, 
these  Winft  caused  l>y  a  variety  of  eonthtions,  some  accidental  and 
some  constant. 

TABLE  3. 

riaximum  flonthly  and  Daily  Ratios  Expressed  as  Percentages 

of  Average  Consumption. 


I'liMikilHii'hii't 
ItoHton 


Cli-Vflimd '    in 

Bufful.. 

IIHr.iit ■    117 

Milwuuki^i' 113 


5^ 

^2 

I-ouisvill.' 

127 

(.'"luiiilm.-^ 

107 

Ncwloii 

125 

rnwtiK'kcl 

111    1 

\V,K,t.wickrt.  li.  1 

\l:,TiiWUr.  Mid, 

139   ' 

'llic  inaxinnim  daily  rate  will  usually  occur  in  the  month  of 
maximum  L-oii.simiption,  and  a  rate  con.sidcrablv  al)Ove  the  average 
for  the  month  will  wcur  fol-  .several  consecutive  days.  Tlm.s  where 
the  maximum  daily  consumption  is  l-W  j>cr  cent  <if  the  average,  the 
maximum  weekly  consumption  i.s  likely  to  \k  from  130  |>er  cent  to 
140  pvr  cent  of  the  average,  hut  for  longer  periods  of  time  the  rate 
will  approach  the  monthly  maximum. 

Ordinary  Ilovrly  Variaiimid.  If  there  were  no  waste  or  leak- 
age, the  con.sumption  during  .st^veral  hours  of  the  night  would  be 
almast  nothing  and  the  consumption  <luring  several  hours  of  die  day 
woulil  \k  two  or  three  times  the  averagi'  for  the  twenty-fotu  hours. 
It  i.s  a  fact,  however,  that  the  rate  of  (-onsuiii[>tion  at  night  is  usually 
as  nuich  as  (iO  |kt  wnt  of  the  averaj^,  and  during  the  hours  of  maxi- 
mum con.sumption  it  is  not  often  more  than  one  anil  a  half  times  the 
average.  Where  wa.ste  is  carefully  prevented,  an<l  the  consumption 
thcrefort  low,  the  variation  during  the  twenty-four  hours  will  be 
relatively  greater  than  where  the  waste  is  great  and  the  total  con- 
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SHmption  great.  Fig.  I  .shows  typical  curves  rppri'senting  the  liixirly 
variation  in  consumption  throughout  the  <Iay.  The  curve  for  New 
York  illustrates  what  occurs  in  a  city  where  waste  is  fairly  large, 
while  that  for  Dcs  Moines  represents  a  case  where  consumption 
is  small  and  the  waste  largely  prevented.  The  average  daily  con- 
sumption per  capita  for  New  York  was  100  gallons  and  for  Des 
Moines  43  gallons. 


Fig.  1.    Trplcal  Currus  ShowlU);  Uuurt;  Varlalluasof  Water  Cuai>umptliii 


Consumption  for  Large  Fires.  The  consumption  for  large  fires 
mu.st  V>o  con.sidered  in  addition  to  the  rates  given  above,  The  ma.\i- 
mum  rate  of  fire  consumption  in  gallons  per  capita  per  day  for  a  town 

1000 
or  tify  of  average  character  may  lie  taken  equal  t<i  ,  where  x  — 

population  in  thousand.s.     This  is  ba.sed  on  Mr.  Kiiichliiig  s  e.stunate 
of  the  refjuired  number  of  fire  .streams. 

If,  for  example,  the  average  cousumption  is  HM)  galhms  per 
capita,  then  tne  fire  rate  in  per  cent  of  tlie  average  will  tjc  !i.s  follows 
for  different  size  cities: 

Populatlnii. 


i'entaK>^  of »' 


uiiials  luOdallun: 

1.00(1 1000  per  c( 

5,000 J  17 

lO.IKX) 3m         " 

.W.IKXl 


10(1 


^m.nv) -1.1       " 

For  other  vahie.s  of  the  daily  consumpticm  the  percentages  would 
vary  accordingly,  Ijcing  greater  for  smaller  consumptions.  In  the  casi' 
of  small  cities  the  fire  rate  is  evidently  the  principal  factor  to  l>e  con- 
sidered; in  large  cities  it  is  of  much  less  relative  importance.     The 
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duration  of  the  above  rate  of  fire  consumption  may  be  several  hours; 
it  has  been  estimated  by  Freeman  at  about  six  hours  as  a  maximum. 

The  Combined  Maximum  Hourly  Rate,  In  obtaining  the  total 
maximum  rate  of  consumption  at  times  of  fires  it  is  not  necessary 
to  assume  that  a  great  fire  will  occur  coincident  with  the  maximum 
use  for  other  purposes.  In  fact,  at  times  of  great  fires  the  use  of 
water  for  many  purposes  would  be  interrupted.  For  average  condi- 
tions the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  reasonable  allowance: 

If  the  average  daily  rate  is  100  per  cent,  then  the  maximum  daily 
rate  equals  150  per  cent,  and  adding  20  per  cent  for  increased  con- 
sumption during  day  gives  a  total  of  180  per  cent.  To  this  the  fire 
consumption  should  be  ailded  by  the  use  of  the  formula  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

Example,  If  the  average  daily  consumption  of  a  city  of  20,000 
inhabitants  equals  80  gallons  j)er  capita,  what  will  l)e  the  approxi- 
mate maximum  rate  of  consumption  (a)  for  the  day  of  greatest  con- 
sumption, and  (b),  at  the  oc*currence  of  a  large  fire? 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  the  maximum  daily  consumption 
may  l>e  estimated  at  80  X  150  jxjr  cent  =  120  gallons  per  capita. 

From  the  al)ove  estimate  the  rate  for  ordinary  use  may  l>e  taken 

at  180  \yev  cent  of  80  gallons  or  80  X  180  =  144  gallons.     The  fire 

HK)0  .         ^  ^  . 

rate  ~      ^     ~  -^4  gallons  per  capita.     The  total  rate  is  therefore 

144    I   224  —  308  gallons  per  capita  per  24  hours. 

7.  Growth  of  Cities.  A  necessary  factor  in  any  estimate  of 
future  consumption  is  that  of  future  ix)pulation.  The  rate  of  growth 
of  different  cities  is  exceedingly  various,  but  of  any  one  city  it  is  likely 
to  be  fairly  constant  for  several  years,  or  at  least  will  vary  but  slowly. 
The  older  and  the  larger  the  city  the  more  uniform  the  rate  of  growth, 
and,  barring  national  disasters,  a  fairly  close  estimate  can  be  made 
for  two  or  three  decades  in  the  future. 

Probably  the  JK'st  way  to  estimate  the  population  of  a  city  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  future  is  to  take  as  a  basis  its  growth  in  past  years.  If 
conditions  do  not  change  the  per  cent  abided  each  year  or  decade  is  apt 
to  n»main  about  the  same.  No  one  can  predict  clost*ly  the  growth  of 
a  city,  and  in  water-supply  prol)lems  a  close  estimate  is  unnecessary. 

Example.  If  the  population  of  a  city  be  5,250  in  1880,  7,670  in 
1890  and  11,400  in  1000,  estimate  the  population  in  1910. 
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The  growth  from  1S80  to  ISOO  was  2,420,  equal  to  40  per  eent, 
and  from  1S90  to  1900  it  was  3,730,  equal  to  about  49  per  cent  of  the 
[K>pulation  in  1890.  These  figures  show  a  steady  growth,  and  it 
may  lx»  assumed  that  for  the  next  decade  the  growth  will  hv  about  the 
same,  say  IS  per  cent.  Then,  48  per  cent  of  11,400  =  5,472,  and 
the  estimated  population  in  1910  =  11,400  +  5,472  =  10,872. 

The  population  for  1920  may  l)e  estimated  in  the  same  way,  but 
the  result  will  be  much  more  uncertain  than  for  1910. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY. 

8.  Classification.  Tlie  sources  of  water  supply  may  l)e 
divideil  into  the  following  cla^sses,  acconling  to  the  general  source  and 
the  method  of  collection: 

A.  Surface  waters: 

1.  Rain  water  collected  from  roofs,  etc. 

2.  Water  from  rivers. 

3.  Water  from  natural  lakes. 

4.  Water  collected  in  impounding  n^servoirs. 

B.  ( I  round  waters: 

5.  Water  from  springs. 

0.     Water  from  shallow  wells. 

7.  Water  from  deep  and  artesian  wells. 

8.  Water  from  horizontal  galleries. 

Each  of  the  above  sources  except  the  first  and  last  is  at  prest»nt  furmsn- 
ing  many  cities  in  the  United  States  with  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  water. 
The  following  table  gives   the    numl)er  of  waterworks  in  1S90 
obtaining  their  supply  fn)m  the  various  sources  indicated. 


Region.  '       Surface 

waters. 


Northeastern  States 015 

Southeastern  States 1  l.S 

North  Central  States 103 

Western  States .320 

Total ..:...  1,2S0 


Ground 
waters. 


Total. 


511  1,23S 

ISO  I            310 

MY,)  715 

(ir)2  '         1  /M>3 

1,S22  3..350 


SURFACE  WATER  SUPPLIES. 

9.  Rainfall  is  the  source  of  all  water  supply,  whether  it 
be  caught  as  it  flows  over  the  surface  or  is  first  allowed  to  j>erco!ate 
into  the  ground  to  furnish  water  for  wells  and  springs.     The  amount 
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of  rainfall  is  expres.scf  I  in  inches  of  depth  upon  a  horizontal  surface, 
snf^wisAl  ljein;r  rwluftfl  to  its  er|uivaknt  amount  of  rainfall.  With 
the  orrlinarj'  rain  gauge  it  Ls  impracticable  to  fletermine  rates  of 
rainfall  for  short  periotls  of  time,  the  records  usually  obtained  from 
the^  gauges  being  merely  the  total  amounts  of  rainfall  for  each 
twenty-four  hours.  For  estimating  flood  volumes  from  small  areas, 
however,  it  Ls  important  to  know  the  rate  of  rainfall  for  much  shorter 
perirj^Ls  than  one  day.  For  this  purpose  self-recording  gauges  are 
e^-^entiaK  that  Ls,  gauges  which  give  a  continuous  record  of  the  rainfall 
or  a  recTinl  taken  at  such  short  intervals  as  to  Ije  for  all  practical  pur- 
]tfK¥r^  cTintinuous.  Various  forms  have  Ijeen  devised,  some  weighing 
tfR-  water,  others  recording  by  volume. 

Rainfall  statbiics  for  a  large  number  of  stations  can  now  l)e 
rra/lily  obtained  from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 
Hie  data  of  importanctf  in  connection  v^ith  water-supply  questions 
arr:  the  mean  vearlv  rainfall,  the  deviation  from  thLs  in  drv  vears,  the 
monthly  rainfall,  and  finally  the  maximum  depth  of  rain  falling  in  a 
single  clay  or  less. 

lo.  Mean  Annual  Rainfall.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  for 
a  numlier  of  stations  in  the  United  States  is  shown  in  Table  Xo.  4. 
The  table  alv>  gives  the  ratio  of  the  rainfall  in  the  driest  year,  covered 
by  th<!  statistics,  to  the  average. 

ITie  maximum  rainfall  is  along  a  narrow  Ik  It  of  the  North 
Far-ific  coa.^t,  where  it  c-onsidcrablv  cxcec<ls  00  inches.  Towards  the 
interior  the  amount  rapidly  falls  off,  and  Ix'tween  the  Sierras  and  the 
llofky  Mriuritain.'*  it  ranges  from  5  to  15  inches.  East  of  the  Rockies 
there  is  a  gradual  increase  eastward  and  southward  to  a  maximum 
along  the  Gulf  of  OT)  inches,  and  from  40  to  50  inches  on  the  Atlantic 
cr>a.st.     The  table  also  shows  that  in  the  driest  vears  the  rainfall  is  in 

m 

most  place's  only  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  average.     In  the  central  and 
Western  .States  the  variation  is  greater  than  in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  monthly  distribution  of  the  rainfall  is  of  great  importance 
in  all  fjuestions  relating  to  the  utilization  of  water  for  power  purposes 
or  for  tin-  >"pply  ^>f  cities.  The  rain  falling  in  the  summer  months, 
when  vegetation  is  using  a  maximum  of  water  and  evaporation  is 
rapid,  i.^  of  but  little  value  for  supplying  water  to  the  streams.  It  is 
the  winter  and  spring  rains  which  must  largely  be  relied  upon  to  fill 
reservoirs  and  to  raise  the  low  ground  water  to  its  normal  level. 
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TABLE  4, 
General  Rainfall   Statistics  for  the  United  States. 


Mean  vearly  Per  cent  rainfall, 

Station.  rainfall,  driest  year  to 

Inches.  mean  rainfall. 

B<»ston 45.4  60 

New  York 44.7  (52 

Philadelphia 42.3  70 

Charleston 49. 1  48 

Jacksonville 54 . 1  74 

Shreveport 48.2  07 

Mobile 02.6  08 

New  Orlean.^^ 60.3  64 

Vicksburg 52.7  70 

LouisviUe 47.2  74 

Cairo 42.6  62 

Cincinnati 42.1  60 

Cleveland 36.6  71 

Marquette 32.3  69 

Chicago 34.0  66 

Milwaukee 31.0  66 

St.  Louis 40.8  55 

St.  Paul 28.2  53 

Duluth : 30.7  65 

Omaha 31 .4  57 

North  Platte 18. 1  56 

Denver 14.3  59 

Salt  Lake  City 18.8  55 

Spokane 18.6  73 

Santa  Fe 14.6  53 

Yuma 2.8  25 

San  Diego 9.7  30 

Los  Angeles 17.2  33 

San  Francisco 23 . 4  51 

Portland 46.2  67 


11.  riaximum  Rates  of  Rainfall.  In  estimating  the  maxi- 
mum flood  disc^harges  of  small  streams — a  matter  of  very  great  im- 
portance in  the  design  of  dams  and  reservoir  embankments — it  is 
desirable  to  know  the  maximum  rates  of  rainfall  for  periods  of  a  few 
hours  or  a  single  day.  Great  rainstorms  occur  but  rarely,  but  in 
hydraulic  works  where  a  failure  would  mean  not  only  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  but  often  a  great  loss  of  life,  it  is  necessary  to  pn>- 
vide  against  the  greatest  flood  ever  likely  to  occur.  Accurate  data 
of  such  floods  must  be  based  on  many  years  of  observation,  but 
extraordinary  rainfalls  are  likely  to  occur  almost  anywhere,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  what  has  happened  in  one  locality  may  hap- 
pen at  any  place  in  the  same  region.  Examination  of  the  data  con- 
tained in  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  Reports  shows  that  in 
the  Northern  and  Central  States  a  rainfall  at  the  rate  of  4  inches  for 
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one  hour  and  8  inches  for  24  hours  represents  the  greatest  rain  likely 
to  occur;  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  these  figures  should 
be  about  4  inches  for  one  hour  and  10  inches  for  24  hours. 

That  excessive  rainfalls  are  of  sufficient  extent  to  cover  areas  of 
such  size  as  are  ordinarily  considered  in  water-supply  problems  is 
shown  by  the  statistics  of  great  stornas.  In  Octol)er,  1869,  a  great 
storrn  occurrt^d  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  with  its  maxi- 
mum intensity  in  Connecticut.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  rei*ords 
made  by  Mr.  James  B.  Francis  shows  the  areas  covered  by  different 
depths  of  rain  to  have  bi»en  jis  follows: 

Depth  of  rain.  Area  covered. 

0  inrhos  or  more 24,431  squun*  miles. 

7  "       **       •*      9,602 

8  ••       "      "      1,824       " 

9  *'       '•       "      1,040       " 

10  "       *'       "      519       " 

11  '•       •'       "      179       " 

The  following  are  some  of  the  maximum  rates  observed  in  this 

storm : 

4.(K)  inchos  in    2     hours. 
4.27  •'       :i 

r).S(»  "*      18..5       " 

7.1.5  •'      24 

8.90  •'      30  '* 

8.44  "      42  " 

FLOW  OF  STREAMS. 

12.  When  a  stream  is  under  consideration  as  a  source  of  water 
supply,  the  peculiarities  of  its  flow — the  minimum,  maximum,  and 
total  flow  for  various  j)eri(Hls  of  time — are  among  the  first  things  to 
l>e  determined.  The  most  accurate  as  well  as  the  most  direct  method 
of  determining  these  is  by  means  of  a  s(»ries  of  gaugings  extending 
over  several  years,  but,  where  gaugings  are  not  to  be  had,  or  where 
they  are  very  limited  in  extent,  as  close  an  estimate  as  jx)ssible  must 
be  made  from  a  comparison  with  other  streams  whose  flows  are 
known,  taking  into  account  a.s  far  as  may  be  the  differences  in  rainfall, 
climate,  and  in  the  various  characteristics  of  the  different  watersheds. 

Rainfall  is  expressed  in  inches  in  depth,  and  the  rate  in  inches 
jKT  hour  or  per  twenty-four  hours;  and  for  comparative  purposes 
stream  flow  is  often  likewise  expressed,  meaning  thereby  inches  in 
depth  over  the  entire  watershed.  For  other  purposes  the  flow  is 
usually  expressed  in  cubic  feet,  or  cubic  feet  per  square  mile  of  water- 
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shed,  and  the  rate  of  flow  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  cubic  feet  per 
sect)nd  per  square  mile.  The  foot  and  second  units  are  also  con- 
venient to  use  in  all  hydraulic  formulas,  but  in  matters  pertaining  to 
storage  and  distribution  the  gallon  unit  is  in  common  use,  and  rates 
are  expressed  in  gallons  per  minute  and  gallons  per  twenty-four 
hours. 

For  convenience  in  computations  relative  to  rainfall  and  flow  of 
streams,  the  following  table  is  inserted : 

TABLE  5. 

Volumes  and  Rates  of  Flow  in  Feet  and  Seconds  Corresponding 
to  Given  Volumes  and  Rates  of  Rainfall  in  Inches  and  Hours. 


Depth  In  1 

Cubic  feet  per 

Inches. 

sqiiaru  mile. 

0.1 

232,320 

0.2 

4(i4,r)40 

0.3 

096,900 

0.4 

929,280 

0.5 

1,161.000 

0.0 

1,393,920 

0.7 

1,626,240 

0.8 

1,858,560 

0.0 

2,090,880 

1.0 

2,323,200 

II 


Inches  per 
hour. 

0  1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0.5 
0.6 
0.7 
0.8 
0.9 
1.0 


Cubic  feet  i)er 

second  per 

square  mile. 


64.5 
129.0 
193.5 
258 . 1 
322.6 
387.1 
451.7 
516.2 
580.7 
645.3 


Cubic  feet  jjer 

?/» *^***  ^^     second  per 
.24  hours,     square  mile. 


1 

26.9 

2 

53.8 

3 

80.7 

4 

107.5 

134.4 

6 

161.3 

7 

188.2 

8 

215.1 

9 

242.0 

10 

268.9 

One  inch  of  rain 
One  inch  i)cr  hour 
One  inch  per  24  hours 
One  cubic  foot 
One  cubic  foot  per  sec. 


2,323,200  cu.  ft.  per  i^q.  mile. 
645.33  cu.  ft.  per  .^^ec.  per  scj.  mile 
26.89  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  j)er  s(|.  mile. 
7.4805  U.  8.  gallons. 
646,300  gallons  per  clay. 


The  question  of  the  flow  of  streams  naturally  divides  itself  into 
three  parts: 

First,  the  minimum  flow  of  the  stream. 

Second,  the  maximum  or  flood  flow. 

Third,  variations  in  the  flow  through  successive  months  and 
years. 

The  first  information  is  necessary  in  ca.se  a  stream  is  under  con- 
.sideration  for  which  but  little  storage  is  obtainable,  or  in  answer  to 
the  (juestion  whether  it  is  practicable  to  draw  directly  from  the  stream 
without  storage.  The  second  is  of  great  importance  in  the  design 
and  execution  of  all  river  work,  and  especially  in  detennining  the 
size  of  waste  weirs.  The  third  determines  the  supplying  capacity 
of  the  watershed  and  the  size  of  impounding  reservoirs. 
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EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  If  a  rain  is  fallincj  at  the  rate  c»f  l  inch  per  hour,  how  many 
cii.  ft.  |jer  r^'C.  will  this  amount  to  over  an  an*a  of  10  sfj.  mi.  7  3^226 
cu.  ft.  [MT  srf-f.     Ans. 

2.  If  1  inch  of  water  is  cfJlectefl  from  an  area  of  20  .sc|.  mi., 
how  many  days  will  this  supply  a  to^m  of  lo.CHM)  inhabitants  using 
100  pillon.s  [KT  c-apita  daily? 

The  total  amount  of  water  ccilleetecl  =  2,323.200  X  20  =  46,- 
4fhl,000  cu.  ft.^  347,:>00,000  gal.    This  ^iill  last  231  day.s.    Ans. 

13.  The  Dry-Wcather  Flow.  The  dn'-weather  flow  of 
.streams  is  maintain(»d  entirely  from  pY>und  and  surface  storage;  and 
as  facilities  for  such  storage*  var}*  in  different  watershetls,  so  will  the 
minimum  flow  var\'. 

In  I'ahic  Xo.  0  are  given  the  minimimi  flows  of  several  streams 
in  different  l<Kalities.  It  will  be  sei»n  that  the  minimum  varies  greatly 
with  the  size  of  the  stn»am  aiul  liK-alitv,  and  that  streams  of  several 
hundnMl  .sr|uan»  miles  of  drainage  area  may  have  a  minimum  of 

ZtTif. 

TABLE  6. 
Minimum  and  ilaximum  Flow  of  Streams. 


Stream. 

• 

IMact'. 

m 

S  S  t  ^ 

.::  V  X  c 

S  5  :* 

ttXjXS, 

\rtr  Kntjhttuf. 

M«  niii..i<  k 

I.awniu-*' 

i.r><H) 

0.31 

20.  S7 

<  onrn-ctifur 

Hartfonl 

10.231 

0.51 

20.27 

N;i.-lni;i 

M:i<>;uhu>«-tts.  .  . 

109 

104.5 

Surlhnrv 

Ma>««a('liu«tt<.  .  . 

7S 

o.o:w 

41.2 

\t}r  York. 

I 

riMimiiitr 

Eliiiira 

•i.C).-,-! 

07.1 

Cpitoii  \\i<X   \U..  .  . 

S(  ir  Jt  rsi  If. 

20.37 

O.(U0 

54.43 

1>«-I;i\v;in' 

Stnckt<»li 

r..790 

0.17 

37.5 

I*<-»jMamio(k 

pi  ntisiflninin. 

is 

115 
34.9 

1*<  rkioiiH'ii 

Fndfrick 

1.^)2 

0.30 

Smith  Tnrk 

\  l>ani  in  Cn'olc  . 

»  TDW-nship 

MnrffhiTid. 

-is.r. 

215 
131 

l*ot«;rMiu' 

riimborland  .... 

lUltHHS. 

1 ,3(>  1 

O.OIS 

l{nik 

Itockford 1 

G,500 

0.0158 

l)is  I'lnirn-s 

I{iv<T.sicJo 1 

G3() 

0 

21.4 
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TABLE  7. 
Statistics  of  the  Yearly  Flow  of  Streams. 


Sire.'im. 


CocliitUMtc 

Cro  on 

Gciieseo 

IVrkioinoii 

Potomac 

Savannah  

UppcT  Mississippi 


Area  draine*!. 
stjuare  miles. 


1S.S7 

338. 0 

1  .(KU) 

1.52 

11,()43 

7.294 

3,2()5 


Averagi?  yearly  flow. 


Dry  year  lit>\v. 


Rain, 
inehes. 

47. 08 
48.38 
39 .  82 
47.98 
4.5.47 
4.5.41 
2(i .  57 


Flow,    per 

cent  of 
I  rain  Tall. 

43.2 
.50.8 
32. .5 

I  49.2 
.52.7 

I  4S.9 
18.4 


liiiln. 

Flow,    per 
cent  of 

inches. 

rainfall. 

31.20 

31.3 

38 .  .52 

.37.8 

31.00 

21.5 

38 .  07 

40.4 

37 .  03 

39 . 2 

43.10 

?7.7 

22 .  80 

7.1 

15.  Annual  Discharge.  Table  7  gives  some  statistics  of 
the  annual  flow  of  streams  as  compared  to  rainfall.  It  will  \ye  seen 
that  in  the  dry  years  the  percenta^  running  off  is  much  less  than  in 
the  average  year.  From  these  data  and  other  statistics  it  is  estimateil 
that  for  a  strt»am  of  average  conditions  east  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  the  j)ercentage  of  rainfall  flowing  off  for  differt*nt 
annual  rainfalls  is  about  as  follows: 


IJainfall,  inchts. 

Per  cent  running  off 

20 

25  to  ,35 

,30 

,30  to  40 

40 

.35  to  45 

50 

40  to  ,50 

In  the  natun*  of  the  problem  thert*  is  a  wide  variati(m  in  per- 
centage (hie  to  variations  in  the  ccmditions  of  the  watershed,  climate, 
etc.  Whatever  tends  to  promote  evaporation  from  the  watershed 
decreases  the  run-oir.  Thus  a  watershed  with  a  large  percentage  in 
i^rass  will  \'wU\  a  Ic  ss  amount  than  one  with  rocky  antl  barren  hill- 
sides;  one  with  a  hirge  pcrciMitage  of  water  .surface,  less  than  one  with 
a  small  jKTcentagt\  Again,  the  higher  the  temperature  the  greater 
the  evaporation  and  the  less  the  stream  flow.  Steep,  rocky  hillsides 
will  give  a  large  p(»r  (x*nt  of  the  rainfall  to  the  strt»ams,  but  the  flow 
will  Im*  verj'  irregular;  flat  grass  lands  will  give  little  or  nothing  to 
the  strt»ams  during  the  season  of  growth.  All  these  things  must  be 
considered  in  c  stimating  the  flow  of  a  stream  from  rainfall  data  and 
from  statistics  of  tlv.'  flow  of  other  streams. 

Examplvs.  Estimate  the  flow  of  a  str(\im  during  dry  years 
where  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  known  to  be  40  inches. 

The  rainfall  for  a  very  dry  vear  may  l)e  taken  fn)m  Table  No. 
4  at  say  (»0  per  cent  of  the  average  or  40  X  .00  =  24  in.     For  a  rain- 
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fall  of  this  amount  the  per  cent  running  off  will  proljahly  he  l)etween 
25  and  35.  If  this  is  an  average  watershed  we  may  put  it  at  about 
32  per  cent.  The  run-off  will  then  be  estimated  at  24  X  .32  =  7.7 
inches. 

Note.  The  wide  variation  in  percentage  indicates  that  such 
estimates  as  this  are  very  uncertain.  Actual  stream  measurements 
art*  the  only  safe  guide. 

2.  How  much  water  can  probably  be  collected  in  a  dry  year 
from  an  average  watershed  where  the  rainfall  in  very  dry  years  is 
30  inches? 

By  the  estimates  of  section  15  it  is  probable  that  at  least  33  per 
cent  will  run  off  or  can  be  caught  in  a  reservoir.  This  amounts  to 
30  X  .33  =  9.9  inches. 

By  Table  No.  5  this  amounts  in  gallons  per  sq.  mi.  to  9.9  X 
2,323,200  X  7.48  =  172,000,000  gallons. 

16.  rionthly  Variation  in  Stream  Flow.  During  dry  years 
very  little  water  can  be  collected  from  summer  rains.  Dependence 
nmst  lie  had  on  winter  snows  and  spring  rains  for  filling  storage 
reservoirs  and  nearly  all  the  yearly  supply  will  \ye  caught  in  the  months 
from  December  to  May  inclusive.  During  average  sc»asons  a  large 
proportion  of  the  stream  flow  occurs  in  the  summer  months.  Gener- 
ally about  three-fourths  of  the  yearly  flow  occurs  in  the  months  from 
December  to  May  and  only  one-fourth  from  June  to  November, 
whereas  in  very  dry  years  the  summer  flow  may  be  ct)nsidered  as 
practically  nothing. 

17.  Quality  of  Surface  Waters.  Surface  water  supplies 
are  drawn  from  two  general  sources — rivers  and  lakes.  River  sup- 
plies may  l>e  divided  into  those  obtained  directly  from  large  rivers  and 
those  obtained  from  impounding  the  flow  of  small  streams  in  rest»r- 
voirs.  The  (juality  of  surface  waters  may  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to:  (1)  appearance,  (2)  mineral  content,  (3)  the  presence  of 
disc»ase-producing  organisms. 

(1)  '^^he  appearance  of  a  water  is  affected  by  the  presence  of 
clay  and  nd  in  suspension,  rendering  the  water  turbid,  and  by  cer- 
tain vegetable  material  giving  the  water  a  distinct  color.  Turbidity 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  a  watershed.  While  a  turbid  water 
is  very  objectionable  for  household  use  it  cannot  be  said  to  l>e  actually 
dangerous.       Turbidity  is  removed  by  allowing  the  water  to  rest  in 
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nvs^Tvoirs,  thus  p<»rniittiiig  the  clay  to  scuttle,  or  l>y  passing  the  water 
thron»^h  filters.  Surfaci*  waters  flowing  thn)iigh  swampy  regions 
are  usually  colored,  due  mainly  to  the  extniction  of  solul)le  coloring 
matter  from  vegetable  material.  Such  |K»aty  waters,  while  |H*rhaps 
unsightly  in  ap|)earanci»,  may  \k\  however,  perfectly  wliolesome  in 
spit(*  of  this  physical  defect. 

(2)  While  flowing  surface  waters  do  not  dissolve  so  much 
mineral  matter  as  ground  waters,  yet  they  take  up  an  appreciable 
amount,  deiH'nding  considerably  on  the  character  of  the  soil  over 
which  they  j)ass.  A  large  part  of  the  mineral  content  is  usually  car- 
bonate of  lim(».  In  general  surface  waters  art*  preferable  to  ground 
waters  as  regards  their  mineral  content,  a  hard  water  (one  containing 
lime)  l>eing  less  d(\sirable  for  culinary  and  manufacturing  purj>oses. 

(3)  The  most  important  cpiestion  relating  to  the  (juality  of 
a  water  is  whether  it  is  dangerous  to  the  health.  It  has  lK*en  well 
demonstrated  that  certain  diseases,  particularly  cholera  and  typhoid, 
are  caus^^l  by  c(Ttain  minute  organisms  called  bacteria.  These 
inhabit  the  intestiiud  tract  of  jxTsons  sick  with  the  disease  and  are 
present  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  sewage  wherever  these  diseases 
exist.  Whenever  such  sewage  or  drainage  gets  into  the  water  supply 
of  any  town  an  outbreak  of  the  same  epidemic  is  sun*  to  ap|K»ar. 
Many  cases  art*  (m  record  of  whole  villagers  lK*ing  affected  through 
the  contamination  of  the  water  supply  by  a  single  diseased  j)erstm. 
From  such  facts  it  is  st*en  that  the  (juality  of  a  water  supply  from 
this  point  of  view  is  exceedingly  important. 

A  surface  water  supply  can  be  absolutely  safe  only  when  it  is 
drawn  from  an  uninhabited  area.  A  few  scattered  farm  houses,  if 
not  located  too  near  a  water  course,  are  not  likely  to  cause  serious 
pollution.  But  when*  the  watershed  is  cpiite  populous,  ami  espe- 
cially when*  villages  an*  located  in  the  vallt*ys,  the  danger  of  the  trans- 
mission of  disease  through  the  water  supply  is  very  great. 

The  danger  in  the*  use  of  water  from  a  large  stream  depends  on 
the  amount  and  nearness  of  the  polluti(m.  All  large  streams  receive 
more  or  less  drainage  from  towns  and  cities,  but  if  such  pollutitm  is 
relatively  small  and  remote  the  danger  is  small.  As  a  rule  a  surface 
wat(»r  supply  is  not  free  from  danger  unless  the  water  is  artificially 
purified  by  some  ade(|uate  means,  but  many  large  cities  in  the  United 
States  continue  to  use  water  suppHes  which  an*  badly  contaminated. 
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The  result  of  such  use  is  shown  in  the  relatively  high  death  rate 
from  typhoid  fever  in  such  places. 

The  quality  of  lake  supplies  is  likely  to  be  better  than  that  of 
rivers.  Such  water  is  usually  quite  free  from  turbidity,  as  the  sedi- 
ment brought  into  it  by  the  tributary  streams  soon  settles;  and  unless 
polluted  by  sewage  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  it  is  likely  to  1^ 
relatively  safe  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  Experiments  show 
that  in  the  settling  of  the  clay  and  saHd  particles,  the  bacteria  settle 
to  a  great  extent,  and  a  marked  purification  takes  place  in  a  polluted 
water.  For  the  same  reason  that  lake  water  is  better  tlian  river 
water,  it  is  true  that  a  supply  from  a  small  stream  is  usually  improved 
by  storage  in  a  large  storage  reservoir.  Sometimes,  however,  vegeta- 
ble growths  occur  in  reservoirs  which  give  to  the  water  a  disagreeable 
odor. 

GROUND  WATER  SUPPLIES. 

18.  Occurrence  of  Ground  Water.  The  rain  which  falls 
ujK)n  the  ground  is  disposed  of  in  three  ways:  A  part  flows  oft*  im- 
mediately in  the  streams,  a  part  is  evaporated  from  the  ground  and 
vegetation,  and  a  part  percolates  into  the  soil. 

Percolating  water  that  escapes  beyond  the  reach  of  vegetation 
must,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  pass  on  downward  until 
it  Reaches  an  impervious  layer  of  some  sort.  The  immediate  imper- 
vious stratum  is  the  surface  of  the  water  which  has  preceded  it  and 
which  has  in  past  ages  filled  every  pore  and  crevice  of  the  earth's 
cnist  up  to  a  certain  level  at  which  the  escape  of  the  water  laterally 
l)ecomes  equal  to  the  addition  from  percolation.  The  accumulation 
of  water  which  thus  exists  in  the  ground  is  called  ground  water,  and 
its  surface  the  ground-water  level  or  the  water  table. 

In  limestone  regions  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  (juite  large 
streams  are  found  flowing  underground,  and  large  cavernous  spaces 
may  Ije  converted  into  underground  lakes  of  considerable  size,  as  in 
the  great  caverns  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  Such  Iwdies  of  water 
are,  however,  rarely  available  for  a  water  supply,  and  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  safe  rule  for  ground-water  supplies  dependence  must  l)e  placed 
upon  the  water  which  percolates  into  and  flows  through  the  pore- 
spac*es  in  soils  and  rocks,  the  amount  of  which  is  strictly  dependent 
upon  the  rainfall  and  the  laws  of  hydraulics  that  govern  the  flow. 
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19.     General  Form  of  the  Water  Table.     Under  the  action 

of  /^nivity  the  siirfaw  of  the  ground  water  always  tends  to  l)ecome  a 

« 

|<'V<I  surface,  and  as  long  as  a  supply  is  maintained  through  |x*rcola- 
fioii  then*  will  Ikj  a  continual  downward  and  lateral  flow  which  will 
on  the  average  Ik*  e(jual  to  the  percolation.  In  surface  streams  a 
very  light  inclination  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  rapid  movement  of 
watir,  liut  in  the  ground  the  resistance  to  movement  is  so  great  that 
a  :^U'i'\)  gnwlient  is  necx\ssar}'  to  maintain  even  a  very  low  velocity. 

If  we  imagine  the  ground  to  be  throughout  of  uniform  porosity, 
f  Im-  ground-waler  surface  will  conform  in  general  outline  to  the  ground 
•jirface,  hut  with  less  variations.  Such  an  ideal  condition  is  repre- 
tuiiU d  in  Fig'  -•     *^t  t'*^'  niargin  of  streams  as  at  A  and  B  the  level 


FIk  2.    Uc'lulloii  of  CJnnmil  W^aler  to  Surface  Water. 

of  ground  and  surface  waters  will  coincide.  Passing  back  from  the 
sfrcHni  the  ground-water  level  will  gradually  rise,  but  at  a  less  rate 
than  the  ground  surface,  then  descend  again  into  another  depression, 
vie.  In  the  valley  there  is  also  a  fall  parallel  to  the  stream,  corrt^sjKMid- 
ing  to  that  of  tin*  surface  water,  and  the  d inaction  of  flow  will  Ik»  to- 
wjirds  and  slightly  down  the  stream  in  the  line  of  gix»atest  slojx?. 

\'ariatioiis  in  ground-water  level  take  place  comparatively 
slowly,  following  gradually  the  variations  in  yearly,  seiisonal,  and 
briefer  jXTiods  of  rainfall.  Near  ".'treams  and  in  lowlands  the  level 
varies  little,  Inking  fix(»d  largely  by  the  level  of  the  adjacent  surface 
wat(T.  At  higher  points  in  the  water  table  the  level  is  subject  to 
correspondingly  grc^at  fluctuations,  often  many  feet  in  extent.  In 
jK)rous  material  where  slopes  are  small  the  variations  are  small. 

20.  Porosity  of  Soils.  All  soils  and  rocks  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth  are  capable  of  absorbing  more  or  less  water.  In  sand  of 
a  fairly  uniform  size  the  porous  spaw  is  commonly  from  35  to  40 
|KT  cent  of  the  entire  volume.  Mixed  sand  and  gravel  will  have  a 
smaller  jXTcrntagt^  of  voids,  the  decrease  depc^nding  on  the  variation 
in  size  of  particles,  but  it  will  seldom  be  less  than  25  per  cent.     Rocks 
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will  vary  in  pon)sity  from  a  very  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  some  granites  to  25  or  even  30  per  cent  for  some  loose  tex- 
tured sandstones. 

The  amount  of  moisture  which  a  soil  or  rock  will  absorb  is,  how- 
ever, not  of  so  much  importance  to  the  water-works  engineer  as  is  the 
carrj'ing  capacity  and  the  amount  which  can  readily  be  drawn  from 
such  material  when  previously  saturated.  In  fine  soils  the  movement 
of  the  water  is  so  slow  and  such  a  large  part  of  the  water  is  retained 
by  capillary  action  that  such  soils  are  of  little  value  as  carriers  of 
water;  and  to  obtain  economically  the  large  quantities  required  for 
public  supplies  it  is  necessary  that  the  water-bearing  material  be  of  a 
very  open,  porous  character.  Adequate  supplies  are  rarely  obtained 
fmm  anything  but  sand  and  gravel  deposits,  or  from  very  porous 
rock.  The  most  favorable  formations  for  furnishing  large  quantities 
of  water,  are  the  various  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  gravel 
deposits.  Sandstones  are  found  which  vary  in  texture  from  a  very 
compact  rock  having  a  very  small  degree  of  porosity  to  a  material 
almost  as  porous  as  sand.  Uncementcd  sands  and  gravels  are  of 
course  the  most  favorable  as  regards  porosity,  but  they  are  apt  to  be 
rather  limited  in  extent. 

21.  The  Flow  of  Ground  Water.  It  has  l)cen  explained  in 
the  previous  section  that  the  water  in  the  ground  has  in  general  a  slow 
rate 'of  flow  through  the  ground.  Where  a  supply  of  ground  water 
of  considerable  amount  is  to  Iw  obtained  this  rate  of  flow  is  of  much 
im|K)rtance.'  To  get  water  from  a  ground-water  **  stRam  *'  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  taking  of  water  from  a  surface  stream;  in  both  cases 
the  flow  of  water  in  the  stream  must  l>e  at  kiist  equal  to  the  proposed 
draught  or  the  supply  will  Ixi  inadec|uate.  The  notion  is  c|uite  com- 
mon that  in  many  places  the  water  in  the  ground  is  inexhaustible. 
This  is  an  entirely  mistaken  idea  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  gradual 
failure  of  many  ground-water  supplies. 

Ground  water  in  large  quantities  is  usually  obtained  either  from 
large  gravel  deposits  of  comparatively  small  depth,  forming  broad 
underground  streams,  or  from  extensive  deposits  of  porous  rock  like 
sandstone,  the  latter  source  being  tapped  by  deep  wells  many  of 
which  are  the  well  known  "  artesian  "  wells.  In  the  case  of  a  gravel 
deposit  near  the  surface  it  is  often  possible  to  estimate  the  ([uantity  of 
water  actually  flowing  through  a  given  section  of  the  deposit. 
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The  Ijest  method  of  estimating  capacity  of  a  ground-water  source 
is  by  means  of  actual  pumping  tests  carried  on  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  bring  about  an  approximate  state  of  equilibrium  between 
the  supply  and  the  demand  which  will  be  shown  when  the  level  of  the 
watcT  in  the  trial  well  ceases  to  lower.  It  will  rarely  be  practicable 
to  continue  such  tests  until  perfect  equilibrium  is  reached,  for  in 
many  cases  several  years  of  operation  would  be  required  to  deter- 
mine the  ultimate  capacity  of  a  source.  Pumping  tests  of  short 
duration  are  apt  to  l)e  very  deceptive,  as  the  ground  water  may  exist 
in  the  form  of  a  large  basin  or  reservoir  with  very  little  movement, 
corresponding  to  a  surface  pond  with  small  w^atershed,  and  brief 
tests  would  give  but  little  more  information  than  similar  tests  on  a 
])ond. 

Where  it  can  be  done  it  is  veiy  desirable  to  get  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  amount  of  water  actually  flowing  per  unit  of  time  through 
the  art»a  in  (juostion. 

^Vo  do  this  we  must  estimate  the  velocity  of  flow,  the  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  porous  stratum  containing  the  water,  and  the  percentage 
of  porous  space. 

The  rate  of  flow  of  groimd  water  streams  is  yevy  small  compared 
to  that  of  surface  streams.  It  depends  on  the  slope  or  inclination 
of  the  ground  and  upon  the  size  of  the  grains  of  sand  or  gravel  through 
which  it  pa,ssi\s.  The  following  table  shows  about  what  tiie  veloci- 
ties art»  likely  to  be  for  various  slojx^s  and  conditions  of  soil. 


TABLE   8. 
Velocities  of  Flow  of  Ground  Water  in  Feet  Per  Day. 


Material. 


Slope  of  i^roimd, 
fci't  iK*r  mile. 


Fine  Surui 

Mrdiuni  Sand  .  .  .  . 

Coarse  Sand 

Fine  (iravel,  free  I 
from  sand   .  .  .  i 


10 

"0.2 
1.5 
LO 

20-K) 


20 

0.4 
3.0 
S.O 


30 

0  .'6 

4.5 

12.0 


40 


I 


40-SO       60-120 


0.8 

6.0 

16.0 

SO- 160 


50 


100 


1.0 
7.5 
20. 


2.0 
15. 
40. 


100-200    200-400 


The  velocity  of  flow  having  Ix'cn  determined  it  remains  to 
estimate  the  actual  quantity  of  water  flowing  through  a  given  ter- 
ritory. Of  the  total  volume  of  a  Ixxly  of  sand  or  gravel,  the  water 
will  occupy  only  about  25  to  30  jkt  cent.     The  actual  volume  of 
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water,  therefore,  which  will  pass  through  a  giTpn  section  will  be  onhr 

25  or  30  per  cent  of  the  amount  were  it  solid  water.     If  r  =  velocitr 

of  flow  in  feet  per  day,  A  =  area  of  cross-section  of  the  porous  bed 

at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  flow,  then  assuming  a  porosity  of 

25  per  cent  or  Jth,  the  actual  volume  of  flow  per  day  will  \ye  in  cubic 
feet 

Q  =  irA  (2) 

Thus  suppose  we  have  a  porous  bed  of  coarse  sand  in  which 

the  water  is  10  feet  deep,  the  bed  is  500  feet  wide  and  slopes  20  feet 

per  mile.     The  velocity  of  flow  by  Table  S  may  be  taken  at  about 

8  feet  per  day.    The  cross-section  A  =  10  X  500  =  5,000  square 

feet.     Hence  the  volume  of  flow  will  be  approximately  }   •   S  X 

5,000  =  10,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  or  about  75,000  gallons.    This 

being  the  total  rate  of  flow  through  the  sand  it  is  evidently  the  greatest 

amount  of  water  that  could  be  extracted  from  this  sand  deposit  by 

means  of  any  system  of  wells  or  other  devices.    To  give  the  alx)ve 

results  the  bed  must  be  of  considerable  length  and  the  water  in  it 

must  be  about  the  same  depth  throughout  and  have  the  same  slope 
as  the  surface. 

SPRINGS. 

22.  Formation  of  Springs.  Springs  are  forme<l  where,  for 
any  reason,  the  ground  water  is  causeil  to  overflow  upon  the  surface. 
The  conditions  causing  their  formation  are  varied  and  should  be 
carefully  studied  in  connection  with  the  design  of  collecting-works, 
as  upon  them  depend  largely  such  questions  as  the  constancy  of  flow, 
the  possibility  of  increasing  the  yield  by  suitable  works,  and  the 
probable  success  of  a  search  for  additional  springs.  According  to 
differences  in  these  conditions  springs  may  be  di\ided  into  three 
general  classes,  each  of  which  will  be  discussed  separately. 

First  Class.  The  most  important  class  of  springs  is  that  in 
which  the  water,  in  its  lateral  movement,  is  brought  to  the  surface 
at  the  outcrop  of  a  porous  stratum  where  it  is  underlain  by  a  rela- 
tively impervious  one.  Fig.  3  represents  such  conditions,  the  ground 
water  escaping  at  the  outcrop  of  the  impervious  material  thus  forming 
a  spring.  The  porous  stratum  may  be  sand  or  gravel,  or  a  pon)ns 
rock;  while  the  impervious  layer  is  usually  clay,  or  rock  of  an  argil- 
laceous character. 
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lliere  are  many  causes  of  large  springs  of  this  class,  the  supplies 
for  some  of  the  largest  cities  of  Eurojx*  t)eing  obtained  from  such 
soiircc\s.  "^riie  city  of  \'ienna  is  sii[)plic<l  from  springs  (K)  miles  distant 
that  (Kcur  at  the  outcrop  of  a  fractured  dolomitic  limestone  underlaid 
hy  slate.  The  largi\st  spring,  the  KaistTbrunnen,  has  an  average 
(low  of  aUuit  li'A)  gallons  per  sc^cond,  varying  from  GO  to  al>out  250. 

Srcifnd  (Hass.  Under  this  class  are  considen^d  those  s[)rings 
where  the  water-l Hearing  stratum  is  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
by  an  imjK*r\'ious  one,  and  which  an*  therefore  more  or  less  artesian 
in  character.     In  this  ca.sc*  the  water  finds  its  wav  to  the  surface 


^-n-V^orer   Line 


lmper\/ious  Mater /a f 


Fig.  3.    Formation  of  Si)rings. 

when*  the  overlying  imjx*rvious  material  is  bn)ken,  or  thnuigh  a 
fault,  or  it  breaks  through  at  [)laccs  where  it  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
or  com[)act  to  resist  the  upward  pn'ssun*. 

In  some  cases  springs  of  this  character  are  fed  by  water  com- 
ing long  distances  through  extensive  formations  which  at  other 
points  offer  conditions  favorable  for  artesian  wells,  ('(mditions  of 
this  sort  give  rise  to  the  |K'culiar  phenomenon  of  large  fresh  water 
springs  which  boil  up  in  the  ocean  several  miles  out  from  the  Florida 
coast,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  gn^at  springs  in  northern  Florida 
an'  from  a  similar  cause. 

Third  Cla.ss.  The  third  class  of  springs  are  mere  overflows 
of  the  ground  water,  and  occur  whenever  the  carrjing  capacity  of 
the  porous  material  is  insufficient  to  convey  the  entin'  tributiiry 
flow.  Such  conditions  also  give  rise*  to  marshy  places  at  the  foot 
of  hills  and  even  on  side  hills. 
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23.  The  Yield  of  Springs.  The  yield  of  any  particular 
spring  can  readily  be  determined  by  weir  measurements,  and  if  these 
are  carried  out  through  a  period  of  drought  they  will  give  all  needed 
information  regarding  the  supplying  capacity  of  the  existing  spring. 

Springs  of  the  first  class  will  vary  in  yield  with  the  variations 
in  ground- water  level  and,  therefore,  will  vary  with  the  rainfall, 
but  will  not  wholly  cease  to  flow  if  the  water  is  intercepted  by  suitable 
constmctions. 

Springs  of  the  second  class  are  apt  to  be  much  less  affected  by 
variations  in  rainfall  than  either  the  first  or  the  third  class. 

Where  a  spring  of  this  class  exists,  investigation  may  show  that 
the  ground-water  stream  from  which  it  is  fed  is  of  considerable  size 
and  that  the  water  of  the  spring  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  entire 
flow.  In  such  a  case  the  yield  may  be  increased  by  simply  enlarging 
the  opening,  or  by  sinking  wells  and  pumping  therefrom,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  ground-water  supply. 

Springs  of  the  third  class  are  liable  to  very  great  fluctuations, 
the  flow  often  ceasing  entirely. 

ARTESIAN  WATER. 

24.  General  Conditions.  Wlienever  a  water-bearing  stra- 
tum dij)s  l)elow  a  relatively  impervious  one  the  fonner  becomes  in 
a  sense  a  closed  conduit  or  pipe,  and  if  the  flow  out  of  this  conduit 
at  the  lower  end  be  impeded  from  any  cause,  the  water  will  accu- 
mulati^  and  exert  more  or  less  pressure  against  the  impervious  cover. 
The  amount  of  this  preSv«ure  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
flow  is  obstructed  and  on  the  elevation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  conduit, 
that  is,  of  the  outcrop  of  the  porous  stratum.  If  a  well  be  sunk 
through  this  impervious  stratum  at  any  point,  the  water  will  rise 
in  it  in  accordance  with  the  pressure;  and  if  the  surface  topography 
and  pressure  are  favorable,  the  water  may  rise  to  the  surface,  or  con- 
siderably al)ove,  in  which  case  the  well  l>ecomes  a  true  artesian,  or 
flowing,  well. 

Fig.  4  shows  an  ideal  condition  for  artesian  or  flowing  wells. 
If  A  B  is  a  porous  stratum  outcropping  at  A  and  B  and  covered  by 
an  impervious  stratum  of  clay  or  impervious  rock,  water  entering 
at  A  could  escape  at  the  lower  end  B,  but  at  intermediate  points 
would  exert  a  pressure  on  the  covering.     If  the  resistance  to  flow 
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were  uniform,  and  no  water  could  escape  except  at  B,  the  decrease 
of  head  from  A  to  B  would  lye  uniform,  or  in  other  words  the  hydraulic 
grade  line  would  be  a  straight  line  A  B.  Water  would  rise  to  this 
line  in  a  tulxj  sunk  to  the  porous  stratum,  and  a  flowing  well  would 
Ix;  possible  wherever  the  surface  of  the  ground  lies  below  this  line. 
Actual  conditions  may  be  much  modified  from  those  represented 
in  Fig.  4,  as  where  the  water  is  prevented  from  flowing  out  at  B  by 
ivason  of  an  increased  density  of  the  stratum  or  by  the  stratum 
becoming  thinner.     The  effect  in  causing  the  water  to  exert  an 


Fig.  -1.    Dip  in  Water-Bearing  Stratum. 

Upward  pressure  is,  however,  the  same,  llie  water-l)caring  stratum 
is  most  often  a  porous  sandstone,  although  artesian  water  is  also 
ol)taincd  from  limestone  and  in  many  places  from  extensive  strata 
of  loose  uncemented  material. 

The  overlying  impervious  strata  usually  consist  of  clays  and 
shales,  these  being  practically  imper\^ious  except  where  fissured. 
Probably  some  leakage  always  takes  place  through  such  strata;  and 
many  instances  are  known  of  large  springs  which  occur  at  points 
when*  the  overlying  stratum  is  broken  as  noted  in  the  preceding 
section.  Except  in  the  case  of  very  limited  areas,  the  capacity  of 
an  artesian  sourct*  as  a  whole  is  a  question  of  little  imjwrtimce  where 
it  is  to  be  used  only  for  water-supply  purj)oses  in  towns  widely  sepa- 
rated; for  the  total  amount  of  water  capable  of  being  drawn  from 
j)<)rous  rock  strata,  often  hundreds  of  feet  thick  and  having  an  out- 
crop of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  square  miles,  is  ordinarily  very 
great  as  compared  to  any  possible  demands  for  such  purposes.  But 
wells  sunk  to  tap  an  artesian  stratum  must  not  be  placed  too  close 
together  else  they  will  interfere  with  one  another  and  the  yield  per 
W(*ll  will  be  rtnluced. 

25.  Predictions  Concerning  Artesian  Wells.  The  question 
of  the  existence  of  water-bearing  strata  at  any  point,  their  char- 
acter and  depth,  and  the  location  of  outcrops,  is  a  geological  one; 
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and  where  full  information  on  this  {)oint  has  not  l^een  gained  by  the 
sinking  of  wells  or  by  l)oriiigs,  a  geologist  familiar  with  the  region 
in  cjuestion  should  l)e  consulted.  Much  money  has  often  been  wasted 
in  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  water  in  areas  and  at  depths  where 
none  could  be  expected,  and  frecjuently  such  work  has  been  carried 
on  contrary  to  the  advice  of  experts. 

In  the  construction  of  wells  it  is  important  to  preserve  samples 
of  the  l)orings,  as  it  is  largely  through  these*  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
geologj'  of  the  region  is  acquire<l.  Chemical  analyses  of  the  water 
are  also  a  valuable  aid  in  identifying  strata. 

QUALITY  OF  GROUND  WATER  SUPPLIES. 

26.  The  quality  of  ground  waters  is,  in  general,  (juite  different 
from  that  of  surface  waters.  By  percolating  through  the  ground, 
pnictically  all  suspended  matter  is  filtered  out,  and  ground  waters 
are  usually  clear  and  sparkling.  At  the  same  time  this  very  filtra- 
tion proc^ess  causes  the  water  to  dissolve  more  of  mineral  substanct»s, 
and  the  result  is  that  ground  waters  usually  contain  much  more 
mineral  matter  than  surface  waters.  In  a  limestone  country  the 
ground  water  will  Ix?  hard,  as  it  will  contain  lime,  and  where  the  soil 
contains  alkali  the  water  will  be  changed  with  it.  Water  that  con- 
tains little  l>esi(le  lime  is  not  especially  objectionable  for  drinking 
puqK)S(\s,  but  for  most  other  purposes  it  is  more  or  less  expensive 
and  troublesome.     An  alkali  water  may  be  quite  imusal)le. 

As  regartls  disease  organisms  a  ground  water  is  likely  to  be 
(juite  free  on  account  of  the  filtering  action  of  the  soil.  In  the  case 
of  private  wells,  often  located  near  outhouses,  pollution  is  much 
more  likely  to  occur  than  in  public  supplies  where  any  source  of 
polluti<m  must  be  quite  remote. 

The  temperature,  odor  and  taste  of  ground  waters  are  generally 
much  more  satisfactory  than  of  surface  waters.  Ground  waters 
constitute  a  most  valuable  source  of  supply  for  small  cities  and 
towns,  and  where  such  a  supply  can  lye  had  it  should  almost  always 
l>e  chosen  in  preference  to  a  surface  water. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  WORKS. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  details  of  waterworks  construction  it 
will  \ye  of  assistance  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  and  to 
that  end  we  will  here  briefly  outline  the  various  general  features 
which  vo  to  make  up  a  waterworks  system. 
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27.  Classification.  The  various  constnictive  features  of  a 
water  supply  system  may  Ix*  divided  into  three  groups — works  for 
the  eolle(!tion  of  water;  works  for  the  conveyanee  and  distribution 
of  water;  works  for  the  purification  of  wat(*r. 

28.  Works  for  the  Collection  of  Water.  These  are 
divided  according  to  the  nature  of  the  source  into:  (A)  Works  for 
taking  water  from  large  streams  or  natural  lakes;  (B)  Works  for  the 
collection  of  ground  water;  (C)  Works  for  the  collection  of  water 
from  small  streams  by  means  of  impounding  reservoirs. 

(A).  Works  for  taking  water  from  large  streams  or  lakes  vary 
in  character  from  a  simple  cast-iron  pipe  extending  a  short  distance 
from  shore,  to  the  expensive  tunnels  and  cribs  of  some  of  the  large 
cities  on  the  Great  I^akes.  The  location  of  these  works  is  deter- 
mined very  largely  with  resj)ect  to  the  quality  of  the  water  obtainable. 
Wherever,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  desired  to  draw  a  supply  from 
a  lake  which  at  the  same  time  receives  sewage  from  the  city,  the 
question  is  one  involving  difficulties. 

(B).  Works  for  the  collection  of  ground  water  consist  of  various 
forms  of  shallow  wells,  artesian  wells,  filter  galleries,  etc.  The 
location  of  works  of  this  class  is  determined,  primarily,  by  the  loca- 
tion of  the  water-l^earing  strata.  If  these  are  extensive,  it  will  usually 
be  convenient  and  economical  to  place  the  wells  at  relatively  low 
elevations  in  order  that  the  water  may  readily  be  reached  by  pumps, 
or  i)erhaps  in  order  that  a  flowing  well  may  Ik*  secured.  In  the 
case  of  shallow  wells  the  location  is  often  affected  by  the  {)ossibility 
of  local  contamination,  an  element  usually  absent  in  the  case  of 
deep  wells. 

(C).  Water  collected  in  impounding  reservoirs  from  streams 
of  comparatively  small  w-atersheds  depends  for  its  good  quality 
chiefly  upon  the  scarcity  of  population  upon  the  watershed.  Suitable 
areas  are  therefore  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  more  rugged  parts 
of  the  country  and  at  the  higher  elevations,  and  usually  at  considerable 
distances,  sometimes  as  great  as  50  or  75  miles,  from  the  population 
to  l)e  served.  The  location  of  such  impounding  reservoirs  is  also 
largely  dejx*ndent  upon  questions  of  construction,  such  as  the  loca- 
tion of  the  dam,  length  and  cost  of  aqueduct  or  conduit,  and,  what 
is  of  great  economic  importance,  whether  the  water  can  be  conveyed 
and  distributed  entirely  or  partly  by  gravity. 
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29.  Works  for  the  Distribution  of  Water.  These  in- 
clude aqueducts  and  conduits  for  conveying  water  from  a  distant 
source,  pumps  and  pumping  stations,  local  reser\*oirs  for  equalizing 
the  flow  or  for  storage,  and  the  pipes  for  distributing  to  the  con- 
sumers. Conduits  may  be  open  channels,  masonrj-  conduits,  or 
pressure  conduits,  such  as  pipes  of  wood,  iron,  or  steel,  and  some- 
times tunnels.  The  form  is  determined  chieflv  bv  considerations  of 
cost.  Pumps  are  used  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  situations, 
and  may  Ix*  operated  by  steam,  gas,  electricity,  wiml,  or  by  hydraulic 
jKjwer.  There  are  deej>well  pumps  for  dra^^ing  water  from  depths 
not  reached  by  suction,  low-lift  pumps  for  raising  water  from  a  river 
into  settling  basins  or  on  to  filters,  or  from  wells  into  a  low  resen'oir; 
and  high-lift  pumps  for  forcing  the  main  supply  into  the  distributing 
pipi»s  or  into  an  elevated  distributing  reserv-oir.  Ixx»al  reservoirs 
an*  used  for  receiving  water  from  long  conduits  and  regulating  the 
flow  in  the  distributing  system,  for  ccjualizing  the  flow  and  pressure 
in  pumping  systems,  and  as  settling  reservoirs.  The  pipe  systt»m 
includes  distributing  mains,  fire  hydrants,  service  pipes,  shut-off 
valves,  rt*gulating  valves,  etc. 

30.  Works  for  the  Purification  of  Water.  These  varj' 
in  kind  according  to  the  nature  of  the  impurities  to  Ije  remove<l. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  surface  waters  the  sediment,  bacteria,  etc.,  are 
removed  more  or  less  completely  by  settling  basins  an<l  various  forms 
of  filters.  In  the  case  of  ground  wattTs  \nm  may  \ye  removed  by 
aeration  and  filtration;  hanlness  by  chemical  prt»cipitation,  etc.  In 
these  ways  waters  otherwise  very  undesirable  can  lie  gn»atly  improved 
or  mmle  entirely  satisfactory,  but  of  course*  at  a  considerable  exjH»n- 
diture  of  money.  It  will  often  happen,  therefore,  that  a  source  of 
good  cjuality  but  expensive  will  need  to  \ye  compared  with  another 
j>oor  in  quality  but  capable  of  l^eing  ma<le  fairly  comparaljle  with 
the  other  at  no  greater  total  cost.  Not  infrefjuently  the  possibility 
of  the  future  deterioration  of  a  surface  supply  and  the  consecjuent 
necessity  for  artificial  purification  must  also  l)e  considered. 

RIVER  AND  LAKE  INTAKES. 

In  drawing  a  water  supply  from  a  large  river  or  lake  a  pipe  or 
tunnel  must  extend  from  the  pumping  works  out  some  distance 
fn)m  shore  and  the  construction  of  such  {)i[)e  line  or  tunnel  often 
involv(»s  some  verj'  difficult  work. 
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31.  Ri%er  Intakes.  The  kirtitkin  ft  the  fffHtii  i»f  intake 
rnu-t  U'  spW-tPil  with  rfferencie  u»  1  >  the  qualitv  of  wait-r,  afi«l  (2) 
tli«'  ttt^x  '»f  i-oHM ruction  an«l  maintenance  of  the  works  cYninei-tCxi 
tlien-witli.  'IIj*'  jM»Int  of  intake  shouU  be  free  fn>ni  kK-^l  sourt'es 
€>f  |M»lliition  an<I  >houH  therefore  Ije  located  above  all  sewer  outfalls 
of  the  town  in  fjuestion.  In  tlie  case  of  tiflal  streams.  .sewa<je-[M»lhite<l 
wat*^r  may  l»e  carri<-<l  long  distances  aljove  tlie  resjMi'tive  outfalLs 
at  floo<l  tide,  and  l»efore  seliH-tin^  the  location  careful  stuily  should 
U'  made  <»(  this  question  liv  means  of  floats  anil  bv  examinatiims  of 
the  water  at  various  seasons  of  tlie  vear.  ITie  kication  of  the  intake 
mll"^t  alxi  U-  iletermine<l  with  sijecial  referencie  to  the  lowest  water 

rtajre. 

The  form  of  e<instructiim  to  lie  iLsed  depends  U[>on  tlie  character 
of  tlie  vtn*am  in  rjuestion,  es|XK-ially  whether  the  difference  between 
low  and  lii^h  water  level  is  small  or  great. 

If  the  water  level  var\'  onlv  a  small  amcmnt,  as  in  the  cjLst*  of 
stream -i  near  dams  or  near  a  lake  or  cK^ean,  the  water  mav  iisiiallv 
U*  taken  from  n<*ar  the  shon\,  the  end  of  the  intake  \n\w  lieing  sup- 
l^orted  on  a  small  foundation  of  concrete,  or  on  a  wocnlen  crib,  or 
I  A'  a  mas<»m-v  n'tainin<;  wall. 

'i'lie  intak<'  |>ijH*s,  usually  of  cast  iron,  may  Ic^ad  directly  to  the 
pumps,  tlins  acting  as  suction  pi|)es,  or  to  a  gate  chamljer  and  pump 
well.  In  the  latter  case  the  suction  pipes  of  the  pumps  lead  from 
tills  pump  well.  (Jratings  of  cast  iron  or  wood,  with  large  openings, 
are  usually  placecl  at  the  entrance  to  the  intake  to  prevent  the  admis- 
sion of  large  ohjcuts,  while  fish  screens  of  copper  are  inserted  in  the 
gate  house  or  placed  over  the  ends  of  the  suction  pipes. 

If  there  is  a  large  fluctuation  of  water  level  considerably  more 
work  is  involved.  It  is  usually  nect\ssary  to  extend  the  intake  pipe 
a  considerahle  distance  fn>m  the  hanks  of  the  stream  in  order  to 
reach  a  suitahle  location  at  low  water.  Furthermore,  pumps  cannot 
lift  l»y  suction  mon'  than  about  20  feet  in  practice,  hence  in  onler 
to  enable  the  pumps  to  n*ach  the  water  at  the  lowest  stage,  it  is  oftt*n 
necessary  to  place  them  in  a  deep  pump  pit  much  below  high  water 
level.  The  construction  of  a  water-tight  pit  for  this  purpose  is  then 
an  important  featun'  of  the  works. 

Anotln'r  form  of  construction  at  the  eiui  of  the  intake  is  a  masonry 
tower  extending  above  high  water  and  containing  ports  and  sluice- 
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pite  similar  in  form  to  those  used  in  reservoirs.  To  provide  stability 
against  ice  and  drift  the  tower  is  built  similar  to  a  bridge  pier  in 
form,  the  inlet  ports  being  placed  along  the  sides.  The  outer  end 
of  the  intake  pipe  is  usually  protected  by  a  simple  timber  crib  sup- 
porting the  end  of  the  pipe  2  or  3  feet  above  the  river  bottom,  and 
held  in  place  and  protected  from  scour  by  broken  stone.  A  coarse 
screen  or  grating  is  ordinarily  placed  over  that  compartment  of  the 
crib  containing  the  intake  pipe.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  total 
area  of  the  openings  of  this  grating  2  or  3  times  that  of  the  pijx*  itself 
in  order  to  keep  the  entrance  velocity  low.  Sometimes  in  order  to 
strain  out  the  sediment  the  crib  is  entirely  filled  with  bn)kcn  stone 
and  sand  to  form  a  filter  crib.  Such  intake  towers  are  used  at  St. 
liouis  and  at  Cincinnati  and  tunnels  connect  with  the  tower  through 
which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  pumps. 

The  tower  has  the  advantage  over  the  crib  construction  in 
permanence  and  reliability.  For  these  rea.sons  this  form  of  con- 
struction is  to  1^  commended,  but  it  is  much  more  expc»nsive  than 
the  crib  construction  and  is  therefore  suited  only  for  the  larger  and 
more  important  works. 

From  the  crib  or  inlet  tower  the  intake  pipe  or  tunnel  usually 
runs  to  a  screening  chaml)er  or  pump  well  and  from  this  chaml)er 
suction  pipes  lead  direct  to  the  pumps. 

Fig.  5  illustrates  a  good  design  for  small  works.  Here  the 
water  flows  by  gravity  to  the  wet  well  made  of  lK)iler  steel  an<l  con- 
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Pig.  5.    Intake  f)n  tlie  Ohio  River. 


structed  below  high  water  line.  Fn)m  this  well  the  water  is  drawTi 
by  suction  pipes  attached  directly  to  pumps  in  the  pump  pit.  The 
suction  pi[)e  is  placed  in  a  tunnel  through  which  access  may  lx»  had 
in  time  of  high  water  to  the  valves  in  the  wet  well.     The  size  of 
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intake  pipe  and  suction  pijx?  should  be  such  that  the  vel(K*ity  of  the 
watcT  in  them  will  not  exceed  IJ  to  2  feet  j)er  s(*cond. 

32.  Lake  Intakes.  The  location  of  a  lake  intake  in  such 
a  position  as  to  obtain  at  all  times  water  of  the  l^st  quality,  and  to 
fulfill  the  n»quirements  of  safety  against  interruption,  is  a  question 
recjuiring  very  careful  study.  In  a  lake  un{K)lluted  by  stowage  some 
of  the  things  to  l)e  investigated  are — the  location  of  the  mouths  of 
streams  an<l  the  st^diment  carried  by  them;  the  character  of  the  lake 
bottom;  the  (lirt*ction  of  wind  and  currents  and  their  effects  in  stirring 
up  the  mud  on  the  lake  bottom  and  in  conveying  sediment  from 
point  to   point. 

The  intake  should  if  practicable  1k»  located  at  a  sufficient  deptli 
to  Ih?  free  from  any  considerable  wave  action,  both  to  secun*  a  greater 
stability  and  to  avoid  the  effect  of  the  disturbance  of  the  sediment 
by  the  waves.  Even  in  small  ponds  the  wind  stirs  up  the  water  to 
a  depth  of  15  or  20  ft»et,  so  that  this  may  be  taken  as  al)out  the  mini- 
mum depth.  A  gn»ater  depth  is  desirable  if  the  water  is  not  too 
stagnant,  since  the  water  bi»comes  rapidly  a)oler  below  this  point. 
In  largt*  lakes  the  wave  action  extends  to  much  greater  depths  and 
the  intake  should  be  extended  acconlingly  to  depths  of  40  or  50  feet. 

Most  of  the  cities  along  the  (mmt  Lakes  dispose  of  their  sewage 
by  running  it  directly  into  the  lake  at  the  most  convenient  point; 
and  for  th()S(*  plaws  that  draw  their  water  supply  from  the  same 
body  of  water  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  intake  problem  is  to  ex- 
clude their  own  sewagt*.  As  the  cities  grow,  the  intakes  are  pushed 
farther  and  farther  out,  but  usually  not  until  the  nect*ssity  of  the 
step  is  brought  home  by  increjused  mortality  from  typhoid  fever; 
and,  however  carefully  this  matter  is  followed  up,  the  quality  of  the 
water  taken  from  such  sourc<\s  must  always  Ix?  l(K)ked  upon  with 
suspicion.  In  C'hicago  tlu»  length  of  intake  has  grachially  increase<l 
to  4  miles.  In  Milwaukee  it  is  IJ  miles,  while  the  new  intake  at 
Cleveland  is  about  5  miles  long. 

Whether  the  conduit  should  lx»  a  \n\yv  line  or  a  tunnel  depends 
upon  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  relative  reliability  of  the  two 
forms.  In  small  works  the  cost  of  a  tunnel  would  be  prohibitory, 
while  in  the  cjise  of  a  very  large  intake  a  tunnel  may  Ih»  the  chea|x»r. 
Again,  a  pipe-line,  unless  sunk  very  (k»ep,  is  subject  to  disturbances 
near  the  shore  end  by  ice  action,  wn»ckagt*,  and  scour  from  storms. 
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Submerged-pipe  intakes  are  usually  laid  by  the  aid  of  divers, 
although  other  methods  have  been  used.  The  pipe  is  preferably 
laid  in  a  dredged  trench,  at  least  as  far  out  as  wave-action  is  to  be 
feared,  and  should  be  covered  generally  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  feet. 
Near  the  shore  end  the  covering  should  be  considerably  deeper  than 
this.     Various  methods  of  laying  submerged  pipe  are  described  later. 

Most  lake  intakes  are  protected  at  their  ends  by  submerged 
crib  work  of  timber  partly  filled  with  stone,  the  end  of  the  pipe  being 
raised  6  or  8  feet  above  the  lake  l)ottom  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
sand.  At  some  of  the  larger  ones,  as  at  Chicago  and  Cleveland, 
large  inlet  cribs  or  towers  built  above  the  water  surface  are  used, 
similar  to  river  inlet  towers. 

The  greatest  difficulty  met  with  in  operating  lake  intakes  is 
due  to  the  clogging  of  the  ports  by  anchor  ice.  This  consists  of 
needles  and  thin  scales  of  ice  which  form  in  moving  water  and  which 
are  of  such  small  size  that  they  are  readily  carried  below  the  surface 
by  comparatively  weak  currents.  They  cease  to  form  after  the  body 
of  water  has  become  frozen  over.  On  coming  in  contact  with  sub- 
merged objects  these  particles  of  ice  adhere  and  soon  form  large 
masses  difficult  to  dislodge.  Anchor  ice  has  given  much  trouble  at 
lake  intakes  both  at  the  exposed  cribs  and  at  the  shallower  submerged 
ones.  It  is  removed  in  various  ways.  Compressed  air  discharged 
near  the  port  has  been  effective  in  some  submerged  intakes.  Steam, 
water  from  hose,  chains  drawn  back  and  forth  through  the  ports, 
and  pike  poles,  are  some  of  the  other  means  used.  As  tending  to 
obviate  difficulty  with  anchor  ice  all  crib  openings  or  port  holes 
should  have  a  large  area  so  that  the  velocity  of  flow  through  them 
will  not  be  more  than  3  or  4  inches  per  second. 

WORKS  FOR  THE  COLLECTION  OF  GROUND  WATER. 

33.  Collection  of  Water  from  Springrs.  The  chief  objects 
to  \ye  accomplished  in  the  construction  of  works  of  the  kind  here 
considered  are  the  protection  of  the  water  from  pollution  and  the  spring 
from  injury  through  clogging  or  otherwise,  the  furnishing  of  a  conve- 
nient chamber  from  which  the  conduit  pipes  may  lead,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  enlargement  of  the  yield  by  suitable  forms  of  construction. 

If  a  supply  sufficient  at  all  times  for  the  demand  can  be  obtained 
from  one  or  more  large  springs,  each  one  should  have  its  separate 
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such  as  f)  or  10  feet  per  mile,  and  a  well  is  sunk  into  this  stratum  to 
a  considerable  depth,  the  yield  of  such  a  well  when  pumped  from 
continually  will  follow  approximately  the  following  laws: 

(1)  The  yield  will  be  proportional  to  the  distance  the  water 
level  is  lowered  in  the  well  below  its  normal  level. 

(2)  The  yield  will  be  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  water- 
bearing stratum. 

(3)  For  the  same  amount  of  lowering  of  the  water  the  yield 
will  l)e  a  little  greater  the  larger  the  well,  but  the  difference  is  not 

.great  except  in  case  of  very  deep  wells  of  small  diameter  in  which 
the  upward  velocity  of  flow  through  the  well  is  greater  than  2  or  3 
feet  per  second.  A  10-foot  well  will  yield  only  about  50  per  cent 
more  than  a  G-inch  well. 

(4)  For  the  same  amount  of  lowering  of  the  water  the  yield 
will  l)e  much  greater  in  coarse  material  than  in  fine. 

l^he  following  table  will  serve  to  give  a  rough  idea  of  what  may 
be  cx[x;ctcd  from  a  single  well  sunk  at  least  half  way  tlirough  a  water- 
l Hearing  stratum  of  various  grades  of  material. 

TABLE  9. 

Approximate  Yield  of  a  6-lnch  Well  When  Sunk  Into  Water- 
Bearing  riaterial  10  Feet  Thick  and  When  the  Water  Level 
Is  Lowered  One  Foot  by  Continuous  Pumping. 

Material.  Yield  in  gallons  per  day. 

Fine  Sand 4,000 

Medium  Sand 30,(KK) 

Coarse  Sand 80,000 

Fine  Gravel,  free  of  Sand 5(K),000  or  more. 

For  other  thicknesses  of  material  and  other  amounts  of  lowering 
the  yield  can  l)e  obtained  hy  the  law  of  pmportion  as  stated  above, 
'i'he  grt»at  increase  in  yield  due  to  increasing  coarseness  of  material 
is  very  marked  and  shows  that  for  this  very  reason  it  is  verj'  difficult 
to  make  close  predictions  as  to  yield.  Larger  wells  will  give  slightly 
l>etter  results. 

Example.  A  well  is  sunk  into  a  water-l>earing  stratum  con- 
sisting of  medium  siw  sand  to  a  depth  of  30  feet  bt^low  water  level. 
What  will  l)e  the  yield  if  the  water  therein  is  pumped  down  5  feet 
l)elow  its  normal  level  ? 

By  '^Fable  1)  the  yield  would  l)e  al)out  3(),00()  gallons  per  day 
for  a  10-foot  stratum  and  one  f(X)t  of  lowering.    Hence  for  a  30-foot 
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stratum  and  5  feet  of  lowering  the  yield  will  Ix?  about  3  X  5  =  IT) 
times  as  much,  or  15  X  30,000  —  450,000  gallons  per  day. 

If  two  or  more  wells  penetrating  to  the  same  stratum  are  placed 
near  together  and  simultaneously  operated,  the  total  jield  will  be 
relatively  much  less  than  the  yield  of  a  single  well  pumped  to  the 
same  level.  'Hiis  mutual  interference  of  wells  depends  m  amount 
upon  the  size  and  spacing  of  the  wells,  upon  the  radius  of  the  circle 
of  influence  of  the  wells  when  operated  singly,  and  upon  the  depth 
to  which  the  water  is  lowered  by  pumping. 

The  amount  of  this  interference  depends  mainly  upon  the  dis- 
tiince  the  wells  are  apart.  It  also  depends  ujion  the  amount  the 
water  is  lowered  by  pumping,  and  upon  the  general  capacity  of  the 
stratum.  If  the  water  is  lowererl  a  considerable  amount,  such  as 
10  feet,  the  wells  should  l)e  placed  200  to  4(X)  feet  apart  in  onler 
that  the  interference  l)e  not  too  great.  A  small  spacing  like  25  to 
50  ft^et  will  give  an  interference  of  a  largt*  amount, — often  as  grt»at 
as  50  |x*r  a»nt  in  the  case  of  3  or  more  wells.  That  is  to  say,  if  4 
wells  are  placed  50  feet  apart  the  total  yield  is  not  likely  to  l)e  more 
than  50  j)er  cent  of  the  yield  if  these  4  wells  were  placed  300  or  400 
feet  Jipart. 

Where  it  can  l)e  done,  the  l^est  way  to  determine  the  capacity 
of  wells  is  by  actual  tests  conducted  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
bring  alK)Ut  a  condition  of  equilibrium  in  the  flow,  but  unless  this 
condition  is  approximately  fulfilled  such  tests  are  apt  to  l)e  very 
deceptive.  W'ith  a  flat  slojxj  to  the  ground  water  a  test  may  Ihj  carried 
on  for  weeks  and  even  months,  and  the  circle  of  influence  will  still 
continue  to  widen,  resulting  in  a  gradually  decreasing  yield.  It 
may  thus  rec|uire  years  of  operation  to  bring  the  conditions  to  a  final 
state   of  ec|uilibrium. 

In  the  case  of  deep  wells  sunk  into  rock  strata  it  is  im|K)ssible 
to  make  an  analysis  of  the  conditions  so  as  to  be  able  to  predict  the 
yield.  A  pumping  test  is  a  necessity,  but  in  this  case  also  a  very 
useful  principle  to  rememl)er  is  that  of  proportionality  of  flow  to 
the  lowering  of  the  water  level  in  the  well.  Thus  if  by  pumping 
the  level  down  10  feet  we  gt*t  200,000  gallons  per  day  we  may  say 
with  great  certainty  that  the  yield  will  be  about  400,000  gallons  if 
the  water  is  pumped  down  20  feet.  In  all  cases  this  lowering  of 
the  water  is  to  l)e  measured  from  the  level  to  which  it  rises  when 
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no  water  is  puni|)e(l.  In  a  flowing  artesian  well  to  get  this  level  it 
is  necessary  to  extend  the  casing  above  the  ground  as  far  as  the 
water  will  rise,  or  to  cap  the  well  and  determine  this  level  by  a  pres- 
sure gauge. 

35.  Large  Open  Wells.  As  already  explained,  tlie  yield 
of  a  well  that  is  constantly  pumj)ed  from  is  not  much  affected  by  its 
size.     For  other  reasons,  however,  large  wells  are  often  advantageous. 

The  large  well  possesses  a  great  advantage  over  the  small  well 
in  its  storage  capacity.  If  the  pumping  is  carried  on  at  a  variable 
rate,  it  thus  acts  to  increase  greatly  the  real  capacity  of  the  large 
Will  over  that  of  a  series  of  small  tul^e  wells.  Furthermore^  in  the 
operation  of  the  pumps  there  are  many  advantages  in  being  able  to 
get  the  entire  supply  from  a  single  well,  or  from  two  or  three  large 
wells  close  together,  chief  among  which  is  the  avoidance  of  long 
suction  pipes.  The  large  well  is  also  of  great  advantage  where  it 
iK'Comes  necessary  to  lower  the  pumps,  as  it  permits  the  use  of  a 
more  economical  form  of  pumping  machinery. 

Trouble  is  often  experienced  in  the  small  wells  through  clogging 
and  the  entrance  of  fine  sand.  This  is  largely  avoided  in  the  large 
well,  JUS  the  entrance  velocity  of  the  water  is  very  small.  Opportu- 
nity is  also  given  for  the  settling  of  fine  material. 

I'he  chief  disadvantage  of  the  large  well  is  in  its  great  cost  com- 
pared to  the  tube  well  for  like  yields.  This  disadvantage  increases 
rapidly  iis  the  depth  incrcastvs,  and  where  it  may  be  economy  to  c*on- 
struct  a  large  well  to  a  certain  depth  to  serve  as  a  pump  pit  it  will 
usually  l)e  cheaper  to  develop  the  yield  by  sinking  tube  wells  from 
the  bottom,  or  by  driving  galleries  therefrom,  than  by  further  sinking. 

Large  wells  for  waterworks  are  constructed  of  diameters  of  10 
feet  (^r  less  to  as  great  as  100  fett,  30  to  50  feet  being  the  most  com- 
mon size.  The  miiiinuim  depth  of  a  w^ell  is  determined  by  the  depth 
necessary  to  reach  and  penetrate  for  a  short  distance  the  water- 
bearing stratum,  allowing  a  margin  for  dry  seasons. 

In  the  construction  of  a  large  well  large  cjuantities  of  water 
will  bv  met  with,  and  adecjuate  means  of  handling  it  must  be  pro- 
vi(l(Ml.  As  the  water  level  must  be  kept  at  the  lowest  level  of  the 
excavation,  the  maximum  pumpage  will  l)e  considerably  more  than 
the  future  capacity  of  the  well.  For  moderate  depths  the  excavation 
can  Ix!  carried  on  with  no  other  aid  than  sheet  piling.     If  the  well 
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is  of  lai^  diameter,  an  annular  trench  is  usually  first  exi-avut«l 
Mul  the  curb  or  lining  huiit  therein,  after  whitli  tlie  interior  t-ore 
is  removed,  'i'his  method  enables  the  sheet  jtilin};  to  !»■  rewlily 
braced.     A  raetliod  adapted  tr)  smaller  wells  is  to  drive  the  sheet 


pilini;  outside  of  a  series  of  ^\oodtii  frames  or  nlis  iiul  to  i\cavate 
the  entire  well  at  onec  Ihe  nbs  are  bndt  ni  placf  as  tht  excava- 
tion proceeds.     This  method  is  illustrated  iii  tig   7 
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Fur  wells  of  (-oiisiil^raltlu  depth  sunk  in  .soft  niuti'rial.  tlu'  (inlt 
niny  Ik-  started  cm  u  shoe  of  iron  or  wooti,  and  the  cxcuvation  inid 
tlic  const  nict ion  of  the  curl)  carried  on  simiiltaiu'oiislv,  tlio  ciirU 
sinking  from  its  own  weiglit.  The  material  may  Im*  either  ext-avalt-d 
in  the  onlinary  way,  or  l>y  the  use  of  compressed  air,  or  dredpd 
lint  witlmiit  attempting  to  keep  out  the  water,  the  method  use<l 
dejx-ndiiig  uiH>n  depth  of  well,  quantity  of  water,  and  t-haractir  of 
the  nmterial.  Where  the  friction  becomes  tiKi  jtreat  to  sink  the  first 
f'urh  the  desiretl  distance,  a  second  curl)  with  shoe  may  Ix-  sunk 
inside  the  former.  In  Fig.  K  arc  illustratetl  two  forms  of  shoes  used 
in  sinking  wells.  These  are  iKith 
construcled  mainly  of  woo<l.  To 
stR-ngthen  such  curbs  iron  rods 
should  extenil  from  the  shot.*  well 
up  into  the  masonry.  For  lai^ 
wells,  pump  pits,  etc.,  heavy  imn 
shoe.'<  are  often  eniployixl,  and 
occasionally  a  pneumatic  caisson 
is  found  necessary. 

'l^e  lining  or  curb  usually 
consists  of  a  circidar  wall  of  brick 
or  concrete  ma,sonry  of  a  tliicfc- 
ncss  varying  with  diameter  anil 
depth  of  the  well,  but  ranging 
ordinarily  fr<im  2  to  o  fi-ct.  Dry 
rubble  may  !»■  u.sed  for  the  lower  [M>rtion,  but  the  upper  jwrtion 
should  U'  of  (Hmcrete. 

.VH  'Veils  slioidd  l)e  c-overed  to  exclude  the  light  and  to  prevent 
|M>lhiti[in  of  tlie  water.  The  cover  is  usually  made  of  wood,  which 
for  litrgi-  wells  may  l»e  conveniently  made  of  u  conical  form  and 
supiKnlcd  by  u  light  wooden  truss,  or  by  rafters  resting  again.st 
the  wall. 

36.  Shallow  Tubular  or  Driven  Wells.  Shallow  fubular 
welLs,  or  wells  of  small  diameter,  also  called  drivtni  wells,  are  sunk 
in  various  ways,  de|x-nding  upon  the  size  and  de]>tli  of  well  and 
natun;  of  the  material  <-ru'ountere(l.  To  funiisli  large  ijuantities 
of  water  it  usually  retjuires  a  number  of  wells,  anr]  in  athlitlon  (o 
the  question  of  sinking,  questions  of  arrangement,  spat.-ing,  con- 
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necting  and  operation  are  important.     We  will  here  eonsider  only 
the  metluKls  of  sinking  wells  in  earth  or  soft  strata. 

As  regards  methods  of  sinking  there  are  two  prineipal  kinds 
of  wells — the  closedrend  well  or  driven  well  proper,  and  the  open- 
end  well. 

The  Closed-end  or  Driven  Well,  In  this  form  the  well  tube 
consists  of  a  wrought-iron  tube  from  1  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  closed 
and  pointed  at  one  end,  and  perforated  for  some  distance  therefrom. 
The  tul)e  thus  prepared  is  driven  into  the  ground  by  a  wooden  maul 
or  block  until  it  penetrates  the  water-bearing  stratum.  The  upper 
end  is  then  connected  to  a  pump  and  the  well  is  complete.  WTiere 
the  material  |x»netrated  is  sand  the  perforated 
portion  is  covered  \\nth  wire  gauze  of  a  fineness 
depending  upon  the  fineness  of  the  sand.  To 
prevent  injuring  the  gauze  and  clogging  the  per- 
forations, the  pointed  end  is  usually  made  larger 
than  the  tul)e,  or  the  gauze  may  be  covered  by  a 
perforated  jacket. 

Fig.  9  shows  a  common  form  of  well  point 
and  the  method  of  driving  wells  by  means  of  a 
weight  operated  by  two  men.  The  tube  may 
also  be  driven  by  a  wooden  block  operated  by  a 
pile  driver  or  other  convenient  means.  Such  a 
well  is  adapted  for  use  in  soft  ground  or  sand 
up  to  a  depth  of  about  75  feet,  and  in  places 
where  the  water  is  thinly  distributed. 

Opm-end  IVeHs.  For  use  in  hard  ground  and  for  tlie  larger 
sizes  the  open-end  tulw  is  better  adapted.  This  is  sunk  by  removing 
the  material  from  the  interior,  and  at  the  same  time  driving  the  tube 
as  in  the  other  case.  A  very  common  methcnl  of  sinking  is  by  means 
of  the  water  jet.  In  this  process  a  strong  stream  of  water  is  forct»d 
thn)ugh  a  small  pi|)e  inserted  in  the  well  tube,  the  water  escaping  in 
one  or  more  jets  near  the  end  of  the  pipe.  At  the  same  time  the  pi|x», 
which  is  provided  with  a  chisel  edge,  is  churned  up  and  down  to 
loosen  the  material,  which  is  then  carried  to  the  surfa(x»  bv  the  water 
in  the  annular  space  l)etween  the  pipe  and  tuU*.  If  the  material  is 
hard  or  the  well  deep,  a  steel  cutting  cd^i*  may  l)e  screwed  on  to  the 
end  of  the  well  tube. 


Fiii.9.    Well  Point  and 
Driving  Klg. 
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Willi  tin-  '>|Mii-eiiil 
.rat-l  with  Miiitll  hoU 
r  if  >i.n.|  i>  ....I  will.. 


-il  the  lower  jK>Ttion  may  l>e  merely  per- 
I  til.-*  the  maienal  is  ciiaric  or  gravelly, 
iioU-s  may  Ix-  c<»«Te»l  with  brass  f^auze. 


v<'vi-r.  of  ii-iii;;  a  }:ati-M-  it  i.-i  coniiiioii  with  this  style  of 
well  tit  -ink  a  s<i|i<l  tiilie.  insert  a  speeial  strainer  of 
-iiitiililc  lt'ii}:th.  ami  then  witlulntw  the  tube  nearly 
lolhe  [opof  iher^tniincr. 

Fij:.  10  illustrates  a  commonly  uswl  form  of 
strainer  known  as  the  f'ook  strainer.  It  is  made  of 
lim.-.>  tuliiu};  anil  provided  with  verj'  narn>w,  slotted 
III  lies,  which  are  much  wider  on  the  interior  than 
(III  the  exterior,  an  arranji^ment  intende<l  to  pre- 
vent (■li><:jrinp. 

Small  tiihiilur  welLs  are  usually  arrange<l  in  one 

or  tuo    rows   alon^itle   a    suction    pipe   and  con- 

iuetc<i    thereto   by   short   branches.     The    smaller 

sizes  an'   ntnnectecl   directly  to  the  branch,  the  well 

tiilie  iiciiii};    also  as    a   suction    pipe,  bnt  with  the 

larfpT  sizes  a    separate    suction    pipe    is    ordinarily 

employed.     In  tlie    fonner  ease,    to   avoid    the  en- 

tniiiiT  of  air.  it  is  neMssarv"  that  the  perforatctl  [K)r- 

lidii  of  the  pi|)e  \w  always  under  water,  and  to  insure 

diis  li«'iii>r  the    ease    it  .should   be  kept  Ivelow  tlie 

■lion.     Willi  the  hitter  arrangement  there  are  no  such 

II  tlif  [losiiioTi  of  tlie  [H-rfornteii  well  ca.sing. 

■  lo  enaliic  ilie  pumps  to  ilraw  as  iniieh  water  as  [tossible 

lis  the  pumps  ami  snrtion   main  should  l»c  placed  as 


duply  in  ihi  ■;iiiiinil  as  praelicable,  A  ty|)ieal  arrangement  of  wells 
i.-shown  in  Fiji  II.  In  this  plan  the  wells  are  r>-inch  wells  and  are 
s|  iu-ed  .JU  feet  apuU  und  are  ;5.')  Io.-jO  feet  ilcep. 
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The  maximum  amount  of  water  obtainable  from  a  given  number 
of  wells  would  l)e  when  they  are  spaced  far  enough  apart  so  that  their 
circles  of  influence  will  not  overlap,  but  on  account  of  cost  of  piping, 
and  loss  of  head  by  friction,  this  would  not  1^  the  most  economical 
spacing.  While  it  is  impossible  to  give  figures  which  would 'l)e  of 
general  application,  it  may  be  stated  that  from  25  to  100  feet  is  aI)out 
the  range  for  economical  spacing  of  shallow  wells.  With  very  deep 
or  artesian  wells  the  spacing  l)ecomes  still  greater.  Spacing  less 
than  25  feet  has  quite  often  been  used,  but  with  doubtful  economy. 

Each  well  should  be  connected  to  the  suction  main  by  means 
of  a  short  branch  in  which  should  l)e  placed  a  gate  valve,  so  that 
any  well  can  be  shut  off  at  any  time.  The  main  suction  pipe  is 
usually  made  of  flanged  pipe,  as  this  enables  air-tight  joints  to  be 
more  readily  made,  although  ordinary  bell-and-spigot  pipe  with 
lead  joints  has  been  successfully  used. 

The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  every  part  to  make  the  work 
air  tight,  and  to  secure  this  it  should  be  thoroughly  tested  in  sections 
by  means  of  compressed  air.  All  valves  should  l^e  carefully  tested 
for  air  tightness,  and  all  screw  connections  thoroughly  fitted.  In 
spite  of  the  most  careful  construction,  air  will  usually  accumulate 
to  some  extent,  and  to  eliminate  it  many  plants  are  provided  with 
air  separators  placed  on  the  suction  main  near  the  pump.  The 
simplest  form  consists  of  a  large  drum  of  steel  plac»ed  on  the  suction 
pipe  near  the  pumps  through  which  the  water  passes  at  a  slow 
velocity.     A  vacuum  pump  is  attached  to  this  drum. 

Where  sand  is  drawn  up  with  the  water  it  may  Ije  got  rid  of 
by  passing  the  water  at  a  slow  velocity  through  a  large  drum  or 
box  inserted  in  the  suction  pipe  and  provided  with  suitable  hand- 
holes  for  cleaning. 

37.  Deep  and  Artesian  Wells.  Where  the  depth  exceeds 
75  to  100  feet  the  small  driven  well  is  no  longer  practicable.  Methods 
of  sinking  deep  wells  are  in  many  n^spects  different  from  those  already 
descril)ed,  and  matters  of  spacing,  pipe  friction,  arrangement  of 
connections,  etc.,  are  much  more  important  than  in  the  shallow-well 
plant.  Well  boring  is  an  art  by  itself,  and  the  execution  of  any 
deej)-well  project  should  usually  l)e  put  into  the  hands  of  some  reliable 
well-<lrilling  concern.  The  variety  of  ingenious  tools  and  a))pliances 
in  use  for  overcoming  all  kinds  of  difficulties  and  for  penetrating  all 
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sorts  of  strata  is  very  great,  and  it  is  possible  to  give  hew  but  a  very 
g<»n(»ral  description  of  some  of  the  methods  of  sinking  in  use. 

In  soft  material  it  is  necessary  to  case  the  well  the  entire  depth, 
and  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  glutting  the  casing  down  to  great 
depths  this  optTation  l)ecomes  the  chief  feature  of  tlie  construction. 
For  depths  up  to  2(K)  or  300  feet  the  ordinary  well-drilling  outfit 
can  Ik»  ust»d,  and  the  casing  driven  close  after  the  drill.  When  the 
casing  can  be  driven  no  farther  a  smaller  size  is  inserted  and  the 
sinking  continued  with  a  smaller  drill,  and  so  on  until  the  well  is 
sunk  as  far  a.s  desirable  or  possible.  The  material  excavated  is 
brought  to  the  surface*  by  means  of  a  sand  bucket,  or  by  the  water 
jet  as  prt»viously  described,  the  water  Ijeing  conducted  to  the  end 
of  the  drill  through  hollow  drill  rods.  By  the  latter  method  the  hole 
is  kept  clean  and  a  more  rapid  progress  made. 

The  friction  Jigainst  the  casing  is  greatly  lessened,  and  the  depth 
attainable  nnicli  incrt^astnl  by  the  use  of  the  revolving  process.  In 
this  the  lower  end  of  the  casing  is  provided  with  a  toothed  cutting 
sluK*  of  hard  steel  of  slightly  greater  diameter  than  the  pipe,  and 
the  upper  end  is  coimected  by  means  of  a  swivel  to  a  water  pipe 
thn)Ugh  which  water  is  forced  by  suitable  pumps.  ITie  well  is 
bortul  by  turning  the  pijH*,  and  the  loosened  material  is  carried  to 
the  surface*  by  the  water  which  passes  down  inside  the  casing  and 
up  on  the  outside  between  cfusing  and  soil.  This  pnx*ess  is  very 
cijnunon  in  sinking  artesian  wells  in  the  alluvial  bjisins  of  California. 
It  is  very  rapid,  a  rate  of  sinking  as  high  as  20  or  30  feet  per  hour 
for  depths  of  1,(KK)  feet  having  l)een  attained. 

It  is  essc»ntial  to  have  a  good  length  of  strainer  in  the  porous 
stratum.  This  is  usually  ins<*rted  after  the  desired  depth  has  been 
reached,  and  the  casing  is  then  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  the  strainer. 
By  sjK»cial  (levia\s  it  can,  however,  be  attached  to  the  end  of  the  well 
casing  and  sunk  with  it. 

A  drilling  outfit  for  deep  wells  is  very  similar  to  the  ordinary 
familiar  outfit  for  shallow  wells  worked  by  horse-jK)wer.  A  string 
of  tools  consists  essiMitially  of  a  steel  bit,  an  augt*r-stem  into  which 
the  bit  is  screwed,  a  pair  of  links  or  **  jars'*  connecting  the  auger  stem 
with  another  bar,  called  a  sinker  bar,  and  finally  the  rope  cable 
which  supports  the  apparatus  and  which  pa.ss<\s  over  a  pulley  at 
the  top  of  a  derrick  and  then  down  to  a  winding  drum.     Just  above 
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the  dniin  the  cable  is  attached,  by  means  of  an  adjusting  or  "temper" 
screw,  to  a  large  walking  beam  operated  by  a  steam  engine.  As 
the  work  progresses  the  drill  is  lowerd  by  the  temper  screw.  By 
means  of  the  jars  an  upward  blow  may  be  stnick  to  dislodge  a 
jammed  drill.  Many  ingenious  tools  are  employed  for  recovering 
lost  tools,  cutting  up  and  removing  pipe,  and  carrying  on  the  various 
operations  involved. 

Wells  in  soft  material  must  be  cased  throughout.  WTien  bored 
in  rock  it  is  necessary  to  case  the  well  at  least  through  the  soft  upper 
strata  to  prevent  caving.  Casing  is  also  desirable  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  surface  water,  to  which  end  it  should  extend  well  into 
the  solid  stratum  below.  Where  artesian  conditions  exist  and  the 
water  will  eventually  stand  higher  in  the  well  than  the  adjacent 
ground  water,  the  casing  must  extend  into  and  make  a  tight  joint 
with  the  impervious  stratum,  otherwise  water  will  esca|)e  into  the 
ground  al)ove. 

Ordinary  artesian  well  casing  is  made  of  light-weight  wrought- 
iron  lap-welded  pipe.  For  pipe  which  is  to  \ye  driven  the  standard 
wn)Ught-iron  pipe  is  onlinarily  used,  but  for  heav'y  driving  extra 
stn>ng  pij)e  is  necessarj\  Joints  of  drive  pipe  should  be  made  so 
that  the  ends  of  the  tubing  are  in  contact  when  screwed  up.  The 
life  of  a  good  heavy  pipe  is  ordinarily  very  great,  but  cases  have 
occurred  where  the  pipe  has  been  rapidly  corroded,  due  to  the  pres- 
ent of  excessive  amounts  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  cost  of  sinking  wells  will  of  course  vary  greatly  act*ording 
to  locality,  nature  of  strata,  and  depth  and  size  of  well.  For  wells 
6  to  S  inches  in  diameter  and  sunk  in  ordinary  rock  the  cost  per  foot, 
not  including  casing,  will  usually  range  from  $2.(X)  to  $3.00  for  depths 
of  500  feet,  up  to  S^.OO  to  $5.(X)  for  depths  of  2,000  feet.  For  smaller 
sizes  the  cost  will  lie  somewhat  less,  especially  for  the  shallow  depths. 

38.  Connections  for  Deep  Wells.  The  economical  spac- 
ing for  deep  'wells  will  \)e  much  greater  than  for  shallow  wells.  It 
will  likewise  pay  to  spend  more  money  in  lowering  the  flow  line  by 
making  deep  connections,  thus  decreasing  the  numl^er  of  wells  and 
increasing  the  spacing.  Generally  speaking  a  spacing  of  from  400 
to  KOO  feet  will  l>e  found  desirable. 

On  account  of  the  relatively  great  cost  of  deep  wells  it  will  often 
be  found  economical  to  so  arrange  the  pumps  and  connections  that 
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a  rfinsidrralil*'  li»wt-rin;r  i)f  tho  water  level  below  the  ground  surface 
rnay  Ije  (iKtaineii.  'Iliis  is  pi-nerally  aecomplished  liy  connecting 
all  tli<*  well<  ti>  a  single  pump  or  set  of  pumps,  placed  at  a  considerable 
(Ifptli  U-liiw  the  surface,  ^^^lepp  the  connections  are  veiy  deep 
tiiiiiifliii^'  may  haw  to  lie  resorted  to.  Another  common  method 
of  drawing  water  from  deep  wells  in  the  case  of  small  plants  is  by 
tlir  us<*  of  a  s^'parate  tlt'ep-well  pump  for  each  well.  This  method 
is  applirahlr  to  any  depth,  hut  involves  the  use  of  unecommiical 
tvtK*s  of  inachitit  r\'.     The  air  lift  is  another  form  suited  to  this  work. 

39.  Yield  of  Artesian  Wells.     In  making  estimates  regud- 
in^  flow  it  is  im]X)rtant  to  \>eav  in  mind  that  it  requires  a  considerable 
k-ntrth  of  tiiiu*  tr>  determine  with  certainty  the  adequacy  of  the  sapflj, 
and  furthernion*  that  the  sinking  of  i^-ells  by  other  interests,  crat 
though  at  ronsidera))le  distances,  may  ver}'  seriously  affect  the  jielL; 
Where  rf>nrIitions  are  suiiiciently  favorable  for  works  of  some  miMK 
tude  the  yield  [nt  well  under  a  moderate  head  ranges  from  whtlitt- 
15(),(KK)  gallons  [kt  day  to  S(X),000  gallons,  or  even  more.     VSB 
yields  of  less  than  1(M).()(M)  gallons  per  day,  works  for  developing* 
large  cjuantities  lx»come  very  expensive,  relatively  more  ezpeiiaifi» 
than  for  small  ({uantities,  since  with  a  large  number  of  wells  there 
is  much  gR^ater  interfertMiec».     Often  a  well  or  set  of  wells  will  show 
a  gradual  falling  off  in  capacity.     The  chief  cause  of  a  decrease  in 
(he  yield  of  a  well  is  the  influence  of  other  wells  sunk  in  the  vicinity. 
Where  largi*  numlxTs  of  wells  are  sunk  in  the  same  region  this  effect 
may  Ik»  vt»ry  sc^rious,  as  in  some  (*ases  where  it  has  reduced  the  pre^ 
sui-e  of  flowing  wells  fn>m  75  or  ICK)  fei»t  down  to  nothing. 

40.  Galleries  and  Horizontal  Wells.  Where  ground  water 
can  Ik^  n^ached  at  moderate  dc»pths  it  is  sometimes  intercepted  by 
galleries  constructed  across  the  line  of  flow.  If  these  are  placed 
at  a  suflicient  (h'pth  they  will  enable  the  entire  flow  of  the  ground 
water  to  Ik*  intercepted.  In  form  a  gallerj*  may  consist  merely  of 
an  oix»n  ditch  which  leads  the  water  away,  or  it  may  be  a  closed 
conduit  of  masonry,  wood,  in)n,  or  vitrified  clay  pil)e,  provided  with 
numerous  small  optMiings  to  allow  the  entnince  of  the  water.  Unless 
constantly  submerged,  woikI  should  not  l)e  use<l.  Masonry  and 
vitrifie<l  pijK*  arc*  pn^ferable  to  iron,  as  thest*  materials  arc  uninjured 
by  exiM)surt»  to  water.  If  galleri(»s  are  not  covennl,  exct\ssi\'e  vege- 
table growth  is  apt  to  iK'Cur  which  may  injure  the  quality  of  the 
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Hgrliriiliural  Tr«Ums.  Aiutrnl 
ban  m.'eiiily  bero  dUcOTered 
re  siorxre  reBPrvDlrs  of  Ineib 
wMwed  1)1  One  river*,  it.  Hevi 


parcbed  desDrt  Into  Cbe  rleheat  uud  mi 

1  ban  loott  been  knowiiaii  thediim  ot  s— _ 

DHL  Cbe  roirk  HtralA  underljins  ita^  Kreai-BT  pan  of 
LUHllble  water  supiily.  Slrftugely  eunuRh,  vlccoiia 
Id  of  these  boutcbs  ot  unUertfromid  supply' 
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water.     Fig.  12  illii.stratfs  a  form  of  palleri'  of  conrrctf  l>iiilt  in  a 
\viitrr-l)earing  gravel. 

Clalleries  for  collecting  ground  water  arp  nccasionaliy  tiiiincleii 
ill  solid  Ttx-k.  Thi.s  may  happen  along  a  side  hill  where  an  oiitcrop- 
]>inf;  jionnis  stratum  overlies  an  impervious  one  ami  it  is  de.sired  to 
<levelo]»  the  flow  Iiy  running  a  tunnel  along  the  hill  near  the  l>ottom 
of  the  iK»rous  stratum;  or  it  may  occur  where  a  steeply  inclined 
,ji  o  ^         I        artesian    .stratum   can    l>e   more 

mter  Bearnq  Oravel       „„|i|,  „^^^  ;„  „,;,  „,„,,  „,„„ 

by    vertical    wells.     Tunnels    or 

galleries  are  also  sometimes  niu 

from  the  Ixittom  of  large    wells 

fr)r  the  purpo.se  of  increasing  the 

yield.     This  methixl  of  increasing 

the  flow   is  advantageous  when- 

it  is  necessary  to  lower  the  pum]>s 

and  to  comrutnite  the  flow  in  a 

Fig.  ,3.   c«m:™tec:aii«r>-.  single  well. 

Horizontal   or   pu.sh  wells   are   tulnilar  wells  ]>nslied   uppnixi- 

niately  horizontally  into  a  water-l)earing  .stratum,  or  nrnler  the  l>ed 

of  a  lake  or  .stream.     They  are  forced  into  the  gniund  from  a  tren<-li 

hy  means  of  jacks  braced  aguinst  the  opp<isite  side.     These  wells 

have  been  most  successful  when  extended  out  under  a  laki'  or  river. 

.\nother  metho<)  of  utilizing  a  river  bottom  as  a  natural  filter 

is  to  constnict  a  wooden  crib  in  an  excavation  in  the  Ix-d  of  the  stream, 

hll  it  with  gravel  and  then  cover  the  .structure  with  ■'{  or  4    feet  of 

sanil  up  even  with  the  river  lK>ttom.     The  .suction  pipe  then  leads 

from  the  crib  to  the  pumps.     This  form  of  con.struction  is  well  adapted 

to  sandy-lK>ttom  streams  with  swift  currents  and  has  pn)ve<l  a  very 

efficient  way  of  clarifying  muddy  river  waters. 

Wells  and  galleries  are  often  constructed  near  .'Streams  for  the 
purpase  of  getting  all  or  a  portion  of  the  .supply  therefrom.  The 
success  of  such  works  depends  mrieh  upon  the  c!iara<ter  of  the  river 
Uittom,  Even  when  the  lower  strata  are  porous,  the  river,  if  a 
silt  l>earing  one,  may  have  a  nearly  irupervious  bottom  and  the 
natural  fitter  will  only  l)ecome  more  cli>gged  by  us*-,  neces,sitating 
perhaps  the  abamlonment  of  the  collecting  works.  .Such  failures 
liavu  occurred  in  some  instances.     With  a  .saTidy  river  bottom  kept 
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clean  hy  the  scouring  action  of  the  fl(XKls,  and  witli  a  porous  sub- 
stratum, works  of  this  kind  will  give  gcKxl  rt\sults.  To  secun*  g(Kxi 
filtration  the  works  should  Ix?  located  at  least  50  feet  and  preferably 
a  greater  distance  from  the  stream. 

The  yi(»ld  of  a  series  of  wells  or  of  a  gallery  collecting  filtered 
surfacr  water  will  l)e,  as  in  the  case  previously  discussed,  pn)|>ortional 
to  the  lowering  of  the  water  level,  and  will  Ik'  nearly  pro|>ortional 
to  the  length  of  th(»  line  of  works.  In  gallons  |x»r  day  jxt  1(X)  feet 
of  gallerv,  tht*  vield  from  various  successful  works  varies  from  30,000 

ff  ft  « 

to  1,(KX),(KK)  or  more,  which  is  al)out  the  same  as  is  obtained  from 
lines   of   wells. 

RESERVOIRS  AND  DAMS. 
Impounding:  Reservoirs. 

41.  Capacity.  When  the  minimum  flow  of  a  stream  is  less 
than  the  daily  demand  of  water  it  is  necessary  to  store  up  the  excess 
flow  during  the  rainy  st»ason  in  largt*  rt\servoirs  called  impounding 
reservoirs.  The  deficiency  in  the  supply  can  then  be  made  up  by 
drawing  from  the  n\serv()ir.  In  this  w«ay  the  entire  flow  of  a  stream 
for  a  vear  or  mon»  mav  Ik*  stortnl  and  drawn  off  as  wanted  and  streams 
that  run  dry  at  certain  times  may  be  made  to  supply  (juite  a  large 
population.  Impounding  rt^servoirs  are  made  by  constructing  a 
dam  across  the  valley  in  (juestion,  but  natural  hakes  or  ponds  can 
often  be  utilized  as  n\servoirs  by  building  suitable  works  at  this  outlet. 

In  calculating  the  pro]x»r  size  of  a  reservoir  we  must  consider 
(I)  the  yield  of  the  source*  for  succt\ssive  intervals  of  time;  and  (2) 
the  (lemand  for  all  purpos(:\s  for  like  intervals  of  time.  The  yield 
of  the  source  of  su])ply  has  In^en  pn*viously  (liscusst»d.  The  demand 
to  be  considered  includes  not  only  the  consumption  for  the  city  in 
< juestion,  but  also  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation  from  the  area 
of  the  reservoir  itself,  also  loss  from  leakagi*  and  jxTcolation,  and 
often  the  necessary  withdrawals  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  riparian 
owners  below. 

The  amount  of  leakagi*  through  the  dam  will  usually  be  ver}' 
small,  but  with  certain  forms  of  construction  may  l)e  large.  The 
(juantity  of  water  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  riparian 
owners  below  the  reservoir  is  oftcMi  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter 
to  determine,  and  usually  lx*comes  a  cjuestion  for  the  courts  to  settle. 
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Practice  cliflFers  greatly  in  different  States,  and  in  many  of  the  Western 
States  the  water  l)elongs  to  the  State  to  disj)ose  of  as  it  sees  fit.  It 
is  often  expedient  to  buy  up  all  rights  and  to  utilize  whenever  neces- 
sarj'  the  entire  flow  of  a  stream,  or  to  fix  by  contract  the  amount 
which  will  l>e  allowed  to  flow. 

The  capacity  of  the  reservoir  must  be  based  on  the  supplying 
capacity  of  the  stream  during  the  dryest  year.  The  probable  yield 
of  the  stream  for  each  month  of  such  a  year  should  be  estimated 
and  recorded.  Then  likewise  the  monthly  demand  for  the  city 
in  (juestion  and  whatever  allowance,  if  any,  should  be  made  for 
the  use  of  riparian  owners  below. 

Then  for  all  months  in  which  the  demand  is  greater  than  the 
flow  subtract  the  latter  from  the  former;  this  will  give  the  deficiency 
for  each  month.  Add  all  deficiencies  together  and  the  result  will 
l)e  the  total  deficiency  which  must  Ix*  made  uj)  from  the  reservoir 
and  therefore  is  the  required  capacity  of  the  reservoir,  provided, 
however,  that  the  total  surplus  for  the  remaining  months  is  at  least 
e(|ual  to  the  deficiency.  If  not,  then  the  total  yearly  flow  of  the 
stream  is  not  equal  to  the  total  demand  an<l  additional  water  must 
Ije  obtained  from  some  other  source. 

42.  Location.  In  determining  upon  the  location  of  a  reser- 
voir several  elements  must  l^e  kept  in  mind.  In  the  first  places  it 
is  verj'  desirable  that  it  shall  l)e  at  such  an  elevation  that  at  least  a 
part  of  the  consumers  may  \>e  served  by  gravity  alone,  and  it  will 
Ije  economy  to  spend  a  relatively  large*  sum  of  money  for  conduits, 
or  otherw-ise,  to  secure  this  advantage.  The  necessary  elevation 
for  this  purpose  depends  upon  the  required  pressure  at,  and  eleva- 
tion of,  the  various  points  of  distribution,  and  the  head  lost  in  con- 
ducting thence  the  water. 

The  most  favorable  location  for  a  reservoir  as  regards  topog- 
raphy is  a  point  where  the  valley  forms  a  comparatively  broad  level 
area  bounded  by  steep  slopes  at  the  sides,  and  l^elow  which  the  hills 
approach  close  together  so  as  to  form  a  good  site  for  a  dam.  To 
prevent  the  escape  of  water  the  floor  of  the  reservoir  should  contain 
no  outcrop  of  porous  strata  of  any  extent  which  may  lead  the  water 
away  underground,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dam  or  embankment 
it  should  l^e  underlain  by  an  impervious  stratum  at  a  depth  that  can 
be  reached  by  that  structure. 
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After  a  tentative  loeation  has  l)een  decided  upon,  accurate  levels 
must  1m»  run  to  coiuiect  the  town  with  the  reser\^oir  site,  also  surveys 
for  conduit  lines,  and  an  accurate  topographical  survey  of  the  area 
to  he  flooded  and  all  that  may  be  affected  by  the  reservoir.  ^Phis 
survey  should  include  information  as  to  all  buildings  upon  and 
adjacent  to  the  area  in  (juestion,  nature  of  the  vegetation,  location 
of  roads,  property  lines,  etc.  At  the  site  proposed  for  the  dam 
lumierous  borings  must  l>e  made  extending  to  a  considerable  distance 
above  and  below  the  dam  as  well  as  on  the  flanks,  and  these  must 
\k*  supplemented  by  test  pits  so  that  the  nature  of  the  supposed  firm 
stratum  can  lye  accuratelv  determined.  If  a  suitable  foundation 
caimot  1h»  reached  at  a  reasonable  cost,  the  site  may  have  to  l)e 
abandoned. 

Calculations  of  storage  volumes  for  different  depths  can  readily 
be  made  from  the  contour  map.  The  areas  enclosed  by  each  contour 
can  be  measured  by  a  planimeter  and  the  volume  between  any  two 
successive  contours  taken  as  equal  to  the  average  of  the  areas  en- 
closed l)y  the  contours,  multiplied  by  the  contour  interval.  The 
volume  up  to  any  given  contour  having  \yeen  determined,  the  neces- 
sary height  of  dam  to  hold  any  given  quantity  of  water  l>ecomes 
known. 

All  v(»getati()n  and  perishable  matter  should  be  removed  fn)in 
tlu»  n^servoir  site,  as  the  decay  of  su(*h  material  injures  the  (|uality 
of  the  water.  It  is  also  desirable  and  of  great  benefit  to  the  water 
to  remove  the  top  soil  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  include  most  of  the 
organic  matter  therein. 

As  a  further  protection  to  the  quality  of  the  stored  water  it  is 
desirable  that  thcTC  be  as  little  area  alternately  flooded  and  ex{X)sed 
as  possible,  in  order  to  limit  the  growth  of  vegetation.  Shallow 
places  should  cither  be  excavated  to  give  a  depth  of  0  or  S  feet,  or 
partly  excavated  and  partly  filled,  the  slopes  being  formed  at  about 
3  to  1  and  covered  with  sand  or  gravel. 

43.  riaintenance.  In  maintaining  a  reservoir  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  (|uality  of  the  water  and  to  supply  the  necessary  (juantity 
regularly  and  certainly  requires  a  considerable  degrt^e  of  care  and 
attention.  To  keep  the  (juality  as  good  as  possible  requires  first 
of  all  that  the  watershed  and  reservoir  Iw  kept  free  from  organic 
pollution.     "^I'o  insure  that  this  is  the  case  the  city  should  have  sani- 
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tary  supen'ision  over  the  area  in  question,  and  inspection  should 
\y^  regularly  made  to  see  that  all  sanitary  requirements  are  complied 
with.  During  seasons  of  low  water,  opportunity  is  offered  for  re- 
moving the  vegetation  from  around  the  borders  of  the  res^r\-oir. 

Careful  records  should  be  kept  at  the  reservoir  of  all  matters 
which  may  be  of  any  value  in  subsequent  designs  for  enlargement 
or  for  new  works.  ITiese  should  include  records  of  rainfall,  tem- 
perature, height  of  water  in  reservoir,  amount  passing  over  waste 
weir,  and  data  pertaining  to  the  quality  of  the  water  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  maintenance  of  dams  and  embankments 
should  call  for  very  little  labor.  Earthen  embankments  should  be 
kept  neat  in  appearance  with  slopes  well  sodded,  or  covered  with 
large  gravel  so  as  to  be  permanent.  The  top  of  the  embankment 
should  of  course  be  maintained  at  its  full  height,  and  the  waste  weir 
and  the  channel  below  it  kept  clear  and  of  the  designed  capacity  at 
all  times.  Gates  and  other  apparatus  should  be  frequently  inspected 
and  kept  in  thorough  repair. 

EARTHEN  DAMS  OR  EMBANKMENTS. 

44.  Kinds  of  Dams.  Dams  may  be  divided  according  to 
the  material  used  into  five  classes;  earthen  dams,  masonry  dams, 
loose-rock  dams,  wooden  dams,  and  iron  or  steel  dams.  These 
materials  are  also  used  in  various  combinations.  The  form  of  dam 
suitable  for  a  given  case  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  founda- 
tion, the  topography  of  the  site,  the  size  and  importance  of  the  struc- 
ture*, the  degree  of  imperviousness  required,  and  the  cost.  Of  the 
alK)ve  kinds  of  dams  those  of  masonry  and  of  earth  are  the  oiks 
usuallv  considered. 

The  earthen  embankment  is  the  most  common  form  of  dam. 
It  can  \ye  built  on  a  variety  of  foundations;  it  is  commonly  the  cheapest 
form,  and  when  well  designed  and  executed  in  an  entirt^ly  safe  and 
reliable  structure.  \Miere  flood  waters  have  to  Ix*  passed  over  a 
(lam  some  other  material  than  earth  must  be  used  for  at  leiist  the 
portion  of  the  structure  subjected  to  water  action.  Water  flowing 
over  an  earthen  embankment  is  inadmissible,  many  failures  luiving 
l)een  caused  by  such  occurrence,  due  to  faulty  construction.  For 
dams  higher  than  100  feet  or  thereabouts  few  engineers  would  rt^com- 
mend    an   earthen   structure.     If   the    foundations   art*    suitable,    a 
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masonry  dam  is  in  such  cases  greatly  to  be  preferred.  It  is  more 
reliable,  and  with  the  great  pressures  occurring  it  is  desirable  to  have 
all  outlet  arrangements  built  in  masonry. 

Hie  general  requirements  of  a  good  foundation  for  an  earthen 
dam  are  that  an  impervious  stratum  can  be  reached  at  a  moderate 
depth,  and  that  the  material  near  the  surfaa*  is  sufficiently  compact 
to  support  the  load.  A  compact  clay  or  hanipan  makes  the  best 
foundation.  Solid  rock  is  also  good  if  not  fissured.  Embankments 
of  earth  have  l)een  successfully  constructed  on  foundations  of  sand; 
but  in  such  a  case  it  is  important  that  the  sand  be  fine  and  of  a  uni- 
form character,  containing  no  streaks  of  coarse  material  which  will 
offer  little  R\sistance  to  the  flow  of  water. 

Earthen  dams  are  of  a  trapezoidal  form  with  top  width,  side 
sloj)es,  etc.,  proportioned  according  to  the  material  used.  Where  good 
material  is  at  hand  in  sufficient  quantities  the  entire  embankment 
may  \yv  made  of  uniform  consistency  and  all  as  nearly  water  tight 
lis  possible.  l\sually,  however,  it  will  be  more  economical  and  give 
as  good  results  to  put  the  l>est  material  near  the  upper  side  of  the 
embankment,  changing  gradually  to  the  more  porous  materials 
towards  the  lower  face.  Where  good  material  is  scarce,  impervious- 
ness  is  usually  obtained  by  means  of  a  wall  or  "core''  of  imper\'ious 
earth  or  masonry  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  dam.  If  impervious 
foundation  is  reached  only  at  a  considerable  depth,  this  portion 
only  of  the  embankment  is  carried  to  the  extreme  depth. 

\^iri()us  kinds  of  material  can  be  used  to  make  an  embankment. 
Loam,  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  mixed  in  various  proportions,  are  com- 
mon. For  the  first  three  to  \)v  impervious  they  must  contain  a  certain 
proportion  of  clay,  the  amount  re(|uired  depending  upon  the  varia- 
tion in  size  of  the  coarser  particles.  The  suitability  of  a  material 
for  embankment  construction  can  to  some  extent  be  determined  bv 
experiments.  It  should  be  strongly  cohesive  and  plastic  when  mixed 
with  water,  and  should  be  impervious;  but  the  correct  valuation  of 
natural  mixtures  recpiires  much  experience  in  their  actual  use  in 
construction. 

If  good  material  does  not  exist  already  mLxed,  artificial  mixtures 
of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay  may  be  used.  A  fairly  uniform  sand  or 
gravel  contains  about  40  per  cent  of  porous  space.  If  then  a  mixture 
be  mmle  of  coarse  gravel,  fine  gravel,  and  sand,  in  each  case  just 
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enough  of  the  finer  material  being  used  to  fill  the  interstices  of  the 
next  coarser,  there  will  be  in  the  mixture  a  porous  space  equal  to 
.40  X  .40  X  .40  =  0.4  per  cent,  which  will  represent  the  proportion 
of  clay  necessary  to  make  the  mixture  impervious.  In  practice  it 
will  take  considerably  more  to  insure  the  filling  of  all  the  interstices, 
as  much  as  15  or  20  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  gravel 
mixture.  In  any  case  the  percentage  of  voids  in  an  artificial  mixture 
can  be  readily  determined  by  tests  with  water. 

45.  Core  Walls.  For  a  puddle  wall  of  clay  the  minimum 
thickness  ordinarily  used  is  4  to  8  feet  at  tlie  top  and  about  one-third 
the  depth  of  water  at  the  bottom,  with  a  uniform  batter  on  both 
fa«\s.  The  trench  is  also  usually  made  with  a  batter,  the  width 
at  the  l>ottom  being  one-third  to  one-half  that  at  the  ground  level, 
with  a  minimum  of  4  or  5  feet. 

Instead  of  a  core  of  puddle,  many  engineers  prefer  a  core  of 
rubble  masonry  or  of  concrete,  made  as  impervious  as  possible. 
The  advantages  of  this  over  a  core  of  puddle  are  its  safety  against 
attack  by  burrowing  animals,  safety  against  wash*  in  case  minute 
leaks  occur,  and  the  greater  certainty  with  which  a  concrete  wall 
can  \ye  made  impervious,  especially  where  it  joins  the  foundation. 

Masonry  core  walls  are  made  of  various  widths.  Sometimes 
in  case  of  embankments  made  of  good  material,  they  are  made  only 
a  foot  or  two  thick,  their  purpose  being  mainly  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  l)urrowing  animals.  Ordinarily,  however,  a  corc  wall  is  made 
2  to  4  feet  thick  at  the  top,  with  a  batter  of  ^  to  ^  inch  per  foot  on 
each  side  down  to  the  trench  and  then  with  vertical  faces  l^elow. 
The  height  of  a  core  wall  should  l>e  equal  to  that  of  the  highest 
water  level. 

Figs.  13,  14  and  15  show  cross  sections  of  several  forms  of 
embankments.  Fig.  13  is  without  core  wall  except  in  the  trench. 
Fig.  14  has  a  core  wall  of  puddle  and  Fig.  15  one  of  concrete. 

46.  Dimensions  of  Embankments.  On  the  water  side  the 
slope  is  usually  protected  from  wave  action  and  should  only  \ye 
sufficient  to  prevent  slips.  With  coarse  material  this  need  not  l)e 
flatter  than  2  horizontal  to  1  vertical.  With  finer  material  it  may 
need  to  l)e  2V  or  3  to  1,  or  in  some  cjises  even  4  to  1,  since  earth  in  a 
saturated  condition  lm,s  a  comparatively  small  angle  of  repose.  On 
the  lower  .side  a  sIojk'  of  2  to  1  is  to  l)e  recomnicndcd,  althor.gh  IJ 
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to  1  lias  fiv<)iientlv  l»een  used.  If  the  material  will  staiul  at  1  to  1, 
iL-i  l)n>keii  stone,  for  example,  then  a  slope  of  ]  \  to  1  woul<l  l>e  siiltahlc. 
(^n  hi;rh  eiTilKiiikniriits,  iM-rmes  placed  30  io  40  feet  apart  vertically 
are  a  desiralile  featim'. 


Ir  tiubankm  u    ^  rwuse  N  'i 


'I'lic  l.ip  of  the  .lam  should  extcml  sufhcieiitly  al>ove  the  high- 
walcr  line  (o  jiriilcct  lite  (iiatiria!  cxposeii  to  water  action  from  fnxst 
anil  Io  j;ivc  a  safe  rnarjiin  ajliiiiist  overfliiwinf;.  Tliis  will  \k  c(]nal 
tu  tlif  <\v\t\h  iiiiilicil  liy  fn)st  jAits  an  ailowaiKf  of  2  to  o  feet  for 
wave  a(ti<ni,  (kiK-ndiiig  on  tlie  cxjjosnrc  to  winds  and  the  depth 
of  the  water. 
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The  width  of  top  is  frequently  fixed  by  the  requirements  for  a 
roadway.  WTiere  not  so  fixed  it  is  made  to  vary  with  the  height — 
from  G  to  8  feet  for  very  low  embankments  to  20  or  25  feet  for  embank- 
ments SO  to  100  feet  high,  or,  approximately,  ^-idth  =  J  A  -h  5  feet, 
where  h  =  height  of  dam. 

47.  Construction.  In  preparing  the  foundation  the  surface  soil 
must  be  removed  over  the  entire  site  of  the  embankment  to  a  depth 
sufficient  to  reach  good  sound  material.  All  roots,  stumps,  and  other 
perishable  material  must  be  removed,  as  any  such  material  by  decaying 
offers  a  passage  for  water.  For  the  portion  to  be  occupied  by  the  core 
wall,  if  one  is  used,  and  a  certain  width  in  any  case,  the  foundation 
nuist  1)0  excavated  to  an  impervious  stratum  of  solid  rock  or  clay,  and 
pt^netrate  for  a  short  distance  such  stratum.  A  sound  bottom  having 
l)een  reached  the  surface  should  be  roughened  in  order  to  give  a  better 
l)ond  with  the  earth  filling;  and  if  the  material  is  solid  rock,  all  holes  and 
crevices  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  filled  ^ith  cement  or  concrete. 

After  the  foundation  has  been  prepared  the  tre^nch  is  first  filk*d 
with  the  material  selected.  If  puddle,  it  should  be  placed  in  4-  to 
G-inch  layers  well  rammed,  or  cut  and  cross  cut  with  thin  spades 
reaching  well  into  the  layer  below,  just  enough  water  being  used  to 
render  the  material  plastic.  Where  puddle  is  used  in  a  narrow  wall 
it  is  a<lvisable  to  prepare  it  before  placing  by  thoroughly  pulverizing 
and  tempering  it  with  water,  no  more  water  being  used  than  al>so- 
lutely  necessary.  Puddle  should  l)e  thoroughly  worked  and  hoino- 
gt^neous.  If  concrete  is  used,  special  care  must  be  taken  to  secure 
thoroughly  good  work  in  mixing  and  ramming,  and  in  filling  all 
irregidar  spac'es  in  the  excavation. 

After  the  core  is  built  to  the  surface,  or  a  little  alM)ve  in  the 
case  of  concrete,  the  main  embankment  is  started.  If  the  material 
usimI  varies  in  quality,  the  finer  and  Wtter  should  Ik*  placvd  above 
and  adjoining  the  core  wall,  and  the  coarstT  placed  on  the  down 
stream  side  and  near  the  faces.  If  no  core  wall  is  ust»d,  the  l)etter 
material  should  still  be  pla«»d  in  the  up  stream  portion  of  the  em- 
bankment. Stones  exceeding  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter  should  not 
l)e  allowed  in  the  embankment  except  along  the  faces.  The  embank- 
ment is  compacted  usually  by  placing  the  material  in  layers  (>  to  12 
inches  thick,  wetting,  and  rolling  with  a  hea\T  grooved  n)Her  weighing 
200  to  ^iOO  pounds  per  lineal  inch. 
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Much  ii)i|>ortance  is  attached  to  the  work  of  compacting,  and 
only  l>y  tlio  Ix^st  of  supervision  can  work  be  secured.  The  use  of 
water  should  Ik?  just  sufficient  to  render  the  material  plastic  and 
capable  of  Innng  packeil,  and  no  more.  An  excess  of  water  makes 
rolling  mort*  difficult  and  increases  subsequent  settlement. 

The  u{>-strt^ain  slope  must  be  protected  from  wave  and  ice  action. 
This  protection  is  usually  afforded  by  a  closely  laid  pavement  about 
IS  inches  thick  laid  on  6  to  12  inches  of  broken  stone  or  gravel. 
Ht»low  low-water  line  a  good  layer  of  riprap  is  frequently  substituted, 
the  paving  ending  at  a  berme.  The  foot  of  the  paving  should  be 
well  sup|>ortiHl  by  large  blocks  of  stone  or  concrete.  The  down- 
stream facv  is  usually  scxkleil  for  sake  of  appearance  and  as  a  pro- 
tection fn)m  rain,  but  may  Ix?  protected  by  gravel  and  coarse  material 
if  inon*  (H)nvenient. 

48.  Outlet  Pipes.  Hie  design  and  construction  of  the  outlet 
arrangiMuents  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  at  the  same  time 
most  diflicult  featurt^s  of  the  work.  This  is  chiefly  because  of  the 
difliculty  of  laying  pi|H*s  or  building  masonry  conduits  through  earth 
euilmnkments  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  a  perfect  and  reliable 
(*oniuH*tion  lH»twiH*n  the  two  materials.  Poor  work  at  this  point  is 
one  of  the  chief  caust^s  of  the  manv  failures  of  earth  embankments. 

The  outlet  pi|H\s  art^  usually  of  cast  iron  and  may  either  Ix^  laid 

underneath  the  embankment  and  surroundetl  thereby,  or  a  culvert 

of  nuisonry  umy  Ix*  in)nstructiHl  in  the  emlmnkment  and  the  pipes 

lai<l    thert^n,   or  thev    nuiv    Ix*    laid    in    a    tunnel    constructed    in 
the  natural  gnnnid  at  the  end  of  the  embankment  or  at  some  mon» 

riMuote    |H)int    in    the    n\st*rvoir.     A   gate    chamlx^r  containing  the 

netvssary  valves  is  locatinl  at  some  [K)int  along  the  outlet  pipe  or 

anuluit. 

In  the  cast*  of  n\stTvoirs  with  (x>mparatively  low  embankments 

the  outlet  pi[x\s  an*  usually  laid  IxMieath  the  embankment  at  or  near 

the  lowest  {XMiit.     They  should  Ix*  laid  on  a  gixxl  finn  foundation 

in  the  natural  ground,  and  should  pn^fenibly  n\st  ujx)n  and  Ix^  sur- 

n>und(.Hl  bv  a  IxhI  of  S  to  12  inches  of  rich  concn^te,  well  rammed 

into  the  tnMich  and  left  nnigh  on  the  outside.     To  enable  the  earth 

to  Ix*  num*  thoroughly  IxmkKhI  with  the  tx>ncrt*te,  cut-off  walls  should 

Ix*  built  pntjecting  out  from  the  main  Ixxly  of  the  ixMicrete,  1\  to 

2  ftrt,  as  shown  in  Pig.  16. 
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For  some  reasons  an  open  culvert  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  a 
simple  pipe.  Once  constructed,  additional  pipes  may  be  Imd  therein 
at  any  time;  the  pipes  may  also  be  readily  inspected,  and  any  leaks 
that  occur  in  them  do  not  endanger  the  structure,  a  matter  of  especial 
importance  where  the  pipes  are  under  heavy  pressure.  The  same 
precautions  must  be  taken  in  the  construction  of  culverts  as  in  the 
laying  of  pipes.  They  must  have  a  good  firm  foundation  and  a 
good  bond  with  the  surrounding  embankment.  Imperviousness  is 
secured  by  the  use  of  a  rich  mortar  and  by  plastering  on  the  outside 
with  Portland  cement  mortar  neat  or  1  to  1.  Cut-off  walls  or  pro- 
jecting courses  should  be  built  around  the  outside  at  intervals  as 
described  for  pipe  outlets.  At  the  connection  with  the  gate  house  a 
cut-off  wall  is  put  in  through  which  the  pipes  puss,  and  which  must 
sustain   the  full  head  of  water. 

Figs,  IG  and  17  show  the  two  general  inethoils  of  laying  pipes 
through  embankments. 
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49.  Gate  Chambers.  The  gates  or  valves  controlling  the  flow 
through  the  outlet  pipes  are  placed  in  small  masonry  chaml>ers, 
which,  liesides  allowing  of  convenient  operation  of  and  lu-vess  to  the 
valves,  also  usually  contain  screening  chamlx^rs  and  valve  arrange- 
ments whereby  water  may  be  drawn  from  different  levels.  Gate 
chambers  are  preferably  placed  at  or  near  the  iip])er  end  of  the  outlet 
pipes  in  order  that  the  pressure  therein  may  be  imdcr  control.,  They 
are,  however,  sometimes  placed  at  the  outer  toe  of  the  embankment, 
but  this  is  im<lcsirable,  as  it  is  impossible  to  shut  off  the  water  from 
the  pi]ies  in  case  of  leakage  ex<vpt  by  the  use  of  <iivcrK,  Fig.  Hi 
shows  the  gate  chamber  placwl  near  the  middle  of  the  embankment, 
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!o  Fifj.  17  sliiiws  i(  ]>liu?p<l  at  tlie  upper  eiiti  of  the  outlet  pip. 

e  luWuwinff.-  of  tlic  iatter  arrangement  is  that  water  may  i>e  drawn 
from  different  levek  so  as  aittays  to 
get  water  of  the  best  quality-  Fig.  IS 
-sliows  a  gate  chamber  for  a  small 
works  located  as  in  Fig.  17. 

Tlie  masonry  of  the  chamber  i.s 
usually  of  hea\'y  nibble,  fac^l  with 
ashlar  and  lined  with  hani  brick  or 
cut  stone.  It  shonld  Ix;  laid  in  rich 
Portland-cement  mortar  to  secure  im- 
pcr\iousness.  'ITie  walls  will  vaiy  in 
thickness  with  their  unsupported 
length,  or  the  size  of  interior  cham- 
i>er,  but  the  e.tterior  walls  are  usually 
ma<le  3  to  4  feet  thick  at  the  top,  with 
an  increase  of  about  three-fourths 
inch  to  1  inch  in  thickness  per  foot  of 
depth,  the  batter  l)eing  made  on  the 
outside  for  convenience  and  to  fur- 
nish a  In-tter  bond  wifli  the  earthwork. 
Interior  walls  may  be  made  of  slightly 
less  thickness.  The  foun<lation  should 
Ix'  prepared  with  great  care,  Jis  nn- 
e([ual  settlement  is  liable  to  ixvur, 
causing  cracks  in  the  nnisonrj'  of  the 
culvert    and    ilisplacing     tli«    outlet 

pi)  MS. 

I''ish  screens  are  usually  copper 
win'  .screens  with  J  to  J-iuch  me.sh, 
faslciicd  lo  wo(»ilen  or  iron  frames 
and  iinjinged  to  .slitle  in  grooves  in  the 
niusiinrv.  They  arc  arranged  in  {>airs, 
aud  each  .scnen  is  made  up  of  several 
sections  of  a  sixc  convenient  to  handle. 
The  g!ite  chamber  is  surmounted 
is  located  the  ojxTating  mechanism  of 
building  is  fre<iuenlly  quite  pn>inineiit. 
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it  is  imjiiirtntit    tlmt  it  lie  given  an  Jirlistic  tn-alriK-iit  siiito!  to  the 
7inrn>iin<lin[TS. 

50.  Waste  Weirs.  .\s  already  notwl,  one  of  tlie  iiuxst  fruitful 
caii.ses  of  rrseiroir  failures  is  insufficiencv  i>f  waste  vrvir  capacity, 
rp.sulling  in  the  o\erflo\iing  of  the  dam  and  its  rapid  dcstniction. 
Jlontion  iiee<i  onK  be  made  of  the  temhie  Tohnstown  disaster  In 
ISJiO,  where,  on  account  of  insufficient  wastcway,  an  earthen  cin- 
Itankmcnt  was  destro\ed,  resulting  in  tht  loss  of  over  2,0(M)  lives 
and  the  destnittioii  of  propertj   \alu(><l  iit    !  to  4  niillinii  dollars. 


ifiMt^FfpO 


vie.  18.    Gate  Chamber,  Ipswich,  M:ifii-. 

In  HtK'tion  14  the  .luhject  of  maximum  llooil  flows  wiis  fully  dis 
cussi-ti.  The  maximum  flood  having  iK-eii  estimated,  it  reiuaiiis  to 
provide  some  safe  means  wherehy  it  may  1m'  passed  to  the  valley 
below. 

This  is  done  in  three  different  ways:  (\)  A  wnslewiiy  may  Ik' 
excavated  in  the  natural  grouni!  at  one  or  ImiIIi  einls  of  tlie  ilani. 
Where  the  foundati<m  is  of  nnk  this  is  a  vcTy  safe  and  effeetive  form 
of  wasteway. 
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(2)  The  wasteway  may  sometimes  be  formed  at  some  low 
point  in  the  dividing  ridge,  and  the  water  leil  to  another  valley. 

(3)  The  third  form  of  wasteway  is  provided  by  making  a 
portion  of  the  dam  of  masonrj'  designeil  as  a  spillway,  and  placed 
at  al)out  the  axis  of  the  valley.  The  forms  of  such  dams  are  dis- 
cussed in  detail  in  section  54.  At  the  junction  of  the  masonry  and 
the  earth  jx>rtions,  the  lower  slopes  of  the  embankments  must  be 
retained  by  heavy  wing  walls  built  out  from  the  masonry  dam. 

The  re(juisite  capacity  being  known,  the  length  and  depth  of 
weir  are  to  be  determined.  Either  may  he  assumed  and  the  other 
computed  by  means  of  the  weir  formulas  as  given  in  **  Hydraulics.*' 
Weir  heights  will  ordinarily  range  from  2  to  4  or  5  feet,  with  lengths 
of  50,  1(X),  or  even  50()  feet,  or  more,  depending  on  the  recjuired 
capacity.  In  any  ca,se  the  flood  line  determines  the  height  of  the 
main  part  of  the  dam,  while  the  weir  crt*st  determines  the  storage 
capacity. 

HASONRY  DAHS, 

51,  General  Conditions.  Dams  of  masonry  can  safely  be 
built  only  ujxni  very  firm  foundations.  Ix)w  dams  of  a  height  of 
20  or  30  feet,  and  occasionally  higher,  have  been  founded  on  firm 
earth,  but  high  uKusonry  dams  should  Ix?  constructed  on  nothing  less 
substantial  than  solid  rock.  In  any  case  it  is  necessar}"^  to  prevent 
practically  all  settlement,  for  with  a  material  such  as  masonrj'  any 
appreciable  set  dement  is  quite  c^ertain  to  cause  cracks. 

Masoiny  dams  are  designed  in  accordance  with  theoretical 
considerations  so  as  to  fulfill  the  following  conditions:  (1)  The 
daui  nuist  not  overturn  or  slide  on  its  foundation,  and  (2)  the  pres- 
sures in  the  dam  or  foundation  must  Ik*  within  safe  limits. 

'J1ie  first  consideration  will  govern  the  design  of  all  dams  up 
to  a  height  of  100  fei»t  or  more  and  are  therefore  the  only  considera- 
tions which  will  be  taken  into  account  here. 

Dams  up  to  30  or  40  feet  in  height  are  usually  made  trapezoidal 
ui  form,  the  saving  obtained  by  making  the  fac*es  curv^ed  or  on  broken 
lines  not  being  enough  to  justify  the  extra  trouble. 

Ix»t  AB  D  C,  Fig.  10,  lx»  a  section  of  a  trapezoidal  dam.  Let 
the  dimensions  be  a.s  represented  in  the  figure.  Further,  let  w  --= 
weight  of  a  unit  volume  of  water,  and  w'  -~  w^eight  of  a  unit  volume 
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of  injLsoiin'.     liCt  g  =  specific  gravity  of  tlie   masonry 


/r 


tr 


^-^..-^ 


The  water  pressure  is  represented  by  P  and  the  weight  of  the 
dam  by  G,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  water  level  is  at  the  top  of  the 
dam  We  will  consider  a  length  of  dam 
of  one  f(K)t.  The  height  is  known  and 
the  top  width  a  and  front  batter  m  are  as- 
siime<l.  Usually  the  front  face  A  C  is 
made  vertical,  or  at  a  slight  batter  of 
one  inch  to  the  foot  or  so.  In  the 
former  case  m  =  0  and  in  the  latter 
VI  =  -il,  h. 

From  principles  of  mechanics  we 
find  the  following  value  of  the  \*'idth 
of  base  /, 


♦• / 4 

Pig.  19.    Trapezoidal  Dam. 
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1=  \  A  i   IV -B 


in  which 


(3) 


A  ---=  w  f  2  <t  III  -\-  — 

J/ 


f/ 


and 


B  = 


111 


111 


-I-     ~. 


a 


if        2  2 

In  solving  problems  the  numerical  values  of  A  and  B  should 
first  l)e  obtained  and  these  values  then  substituted  in  tlie  formula 
(3)   for  /. 
If  m  ^=  0,  as  for  a  vertical  face,  then 


/ 


/  5    "_     y      a 


(4) 


4  ■     y       2 

Example.'  What  width  of  base  will  Ik»  required  if  //  -  20  ft.; 
a  -  o  ft.;  and  the  weight  of  masonr}^  be  considered  2.3  times  the 
weight  of  water,  or  gr  =  2.3.  Let  value  of  m  be  2  feet,  giving  a 
batter  of  1  in  10. 

Getting  first  the  values  of  A  and  B  we  have  A  =  5  X  5  +  2  X 

2        2  5 

2.3       '^     2.3    "  ^^^-     ^  "  2.3"   2^  "*     2~  "~  ^•'^'• 

Then  /  -=  i   221  -(^2.37~Z2.37  -  2.37  ==  12.7  ft.  Ans. 


20  X  20        2X2 

r>  y  2  -t-      ...  -  X  - 
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For  (lams  exceeding  30  or  40  feet  in  heiglit,  it  is  eecmoniy  to 
build  the  lower  face  in  the  form  of  a  curv^e  or  broken  line.  The 
simplest  way  of  calculating  the  section  of  such  a  dam  (up  to  a  height 
of  100  feet  at  least)  is  to  treat  it  at  first  as  similar  to  the  form  pre- 
viously considered,  but  with  a  vertical  upp(*r  face  and  top  width  of  0. 
riien  the  formula  for  bottom  width  l)ecomes 

T^  (5) 

This  gives  the  triangular  section  A  B  C  in  Fig.  20.     '^Hiis  form  can 
then  1h'  UMKlified  by  adding  a  suitable  width  a  at  the  top  and  joining 

the  jx)int  F  with  the  sloping  face  A  C  by  a 
^■n  smooth  curvT  F  D. 

52.     Top  Width  and   Height   Above 

Water  Line.  If  the  dam  is  to  be  use<l  as 
a  driveway,  the  top  width  will  have  to  l)e  at 
least  S  feet  lx?sides  width  of  parapets. 
( )therwise  the  width  and  height  above  high- 
water  line  must  be  such  as  to  secure  sta- 
bility against  wave  and  ice  action  as  just 
noted,  and  to  prevent  waves  from  washing 
over  the  top.  In  practice  the  width  varies 
fn)ii*i  a  miiiiinum  of  4  to  5  feet  for  low  tlams  to  15  or  20  feet  for 
very  Wi^rh  dams;  and  the  height  above  high-water  line  from  2  or  H 
feet  to  about  10  feet.  In  some  vnsvs  much  larger  dimensions  may 
1h'  rec|nin»<l  for  low  dams  than  those  given. 

53.  Construction.  For  large  dams  the  foundation  should 
Ik»  solid  rock.  In  pn^paring  the  foundation  surface  all  loose  and 
partially  decomposed  material  should  be  excavated  until  a  firm  base 
is  reached.  If  the  bottom  is  smooth  it  should  be  roughened  by 
excavating  shallow  cavities  in  the  rock.  At  points  where  crevices 
occur  the  excavation  must  be  carried  down  to  a  solid  bottom  and 
all  loose  material  nnist  be  ixMuoved.  After  an  acceptable  surface 
is  reached  it  should  be  thorouijhiv  washed  or  scrubl^ed  with  water 
in  order  that  th(»r(»  mav  be  a  secure  bond  between  the  foundation 
and   the   masonn\ 

Uncoursed  rubble  or  concrete  is  usually  employed  in  dam  con- 
struction. The  object  to  1k»  attaincvl  is  to  st»cure  a  homogeneous 
structure,  free  from  all  through  joints  or  weak  places  of  separation. 
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lruwnSUt«and  three  Terrltortea.  In  ei 
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Concrete,  well  placed,  is  in  this  respect  an  ideal  material.  Rubble 
masonry,  in  which  all  joints  are  thoroughly  filled  with  mortar,  and 
larger  spaces  with  concrete,  has  been  used  for  most  of  the  high  dams. 

In  constructing  the  masonry  the  principal  points  to  be  empha- 
sizefl  are  clean  surfaces,  irregular  surfaces,  joints  absolutely  filled 
with  compact  mortar,  great  care  to  give  good  bedding,  and  constant 
supervision.  Mortar  and  cement  ^should  be  thoroughly  rammed 
into  all  spaces,  using  for  this  purpose  suitable  forms  of  rammers. 

In  the  construction  of  dams  of  moderate  height,  earth  backing 
is  often  carried  up  to  the  water  level  with  a  slope  of  2  or  3  to  1,  as 
in  an  earthe  i  dam.  If  a  dam  is  located  on  a  porous  or  bad  foundation 
or  on  one  of  earth,  a  good,  compact  backing  will  much  reduce  the 
perci  lation  under  the  dam,  and  therefore  the  tendency  of  any  upward 
pressure,  and  will  add  considerably  to  the  safety  of  the  structure. 
It  IS  especially  applicable  to  spillways  in  earthen  embankments. 

The  arrangements  for  drawing  water  trom  the  reservoir  are 
gjinilRr  in  general  to  those  described  in  the  last  chapter.  The  outlet 
jHpes  are  built  in  the  masonry  at  or  near  the  lowest  point  of  the  dam, 
and  terminate  in  a  gate  chamber  constructed  just  above  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  dam.  The  gate  chamber  has  the  same  functions  jis 
explained  in  the  case  of  earthen  embankments.  No  danger  is  here  to 
be  apprehended  from  constructing  the  pipes  in  the  body  of  the  dam. 

54«  Masonry  Waste  Weirs.  Masonrj-  dams  are  not  usually 
designed  to  allow  water  to  pass  over  their  entire  length,  but  a  certain 
portion  only  is  made  to  act  as  a  waste  weir.  The  form  of  a  masonry 
weir  depends  much  upon  local  conditions,  chief  of  which  are  height 
of  dam,  character  of  foundation,  amount  of  ice  and  driftwood  to  l)e 
expected,  and  quantity  of  water  to  be  provided  for.  A  weir  is  essen- 
tially a  dam  with  its  top  and  lower  face  so  constructed  as  to  permit 
the  water  to  pass  over  it  without  damage.  Besides  the  design  of 
the  profile,  the  protection  of  the  stream  l)ed  below  the  dam  is-  a  yery 
important  feature,  as  many  dams  have  been  undermined  by  failure 
at  this  point  even  where  the  bed  has  lx*en  solid  rock. 

Figs.  21,  22  and  23  show  three  forms  of  waste  weirs.  Fig.  21 
permits  the  water  to  fall  vertically  and  is  suitable  for  small  heights; 
Fig.  22  is  preferable  for  larger  quantities  of  water  and  greater  heights; 
while  Fig.  23  represents  a  form  of  construction  suitable  for  the 
largest  dams. 
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55.     Timber  Dauns.     X^'ht-r^  i  tiam  bi  o>rL<tamly  sulniiei^l, 

':.}*--  -r.-.'  •  .r»-  :-  ■  f  :t  L»-rnianr-rit  riatuiv.  axul  '.vill  iiee^I  repairs 

••rilv  .in  aif:^»iint  of   the   wear  of 

m 

the  apn>n.  A  tinil>er  dam  may 
al-*.»  be  ailvi'iable  in  certain  cir- 
• 'u:iL-taniv<  evrn  wlien  its  life 
^"ill  ^^  shon,  as.  for  exampk*, 
wh»-re  a  temfmniri'  supply  may 
U-  t'inii-heil  |M*ntIinir  the  cwi- 
-iniitiiin  of  mon*  j^ermanent 
1  K3     .      wurk-i.  «»r  where  tlie  expense  of 

fe  r-  ^-.  '_■  ■"'     ^-  '^Z  ^'  {**mianent  ant  I  <i»stly  >tnictures 

r.-  :      ^v,.-,  .1-:.-  -^   j*j,j.    ii^^.    pn*>ent    prohihiton*. 

Such  dam-  ar>-,  hi»wt-Vfr,  M^ii  mt»<tly  ti>r  diver^itm  pur|)os«\s  or  for 

Water  r»i»wrr.  arui  >«'ldMrn  Ujt  the 

-turai.'e  nf  hirjn  vuliimr"*  r.f  water.         ' 

Timlirr   tiam-  mav  !*-    mn- 

<tractr-tl  i»n  anv  kind  f»t  a  f«iiinda- 

titjn.  hut  an-  u-iiallv  hiiih  un  HM-k 

or  on  a  :;ravcllv  l>ed.     Thev  run- 

-i-t  of  crih<  nr  frame<   huih   nf 

In;;-  Mr  Mjnarr-d  timlnT.  tilK*!  witli 

>t«»n»-  an<l  riay.  ami  pI:Miked  i»vcrT«>  n-nder  tliem  water-tii^ht.     They 

«—  mav  U'  I  unit  a>  sepamte  crihs  in 
-»riion-.  rach  section  consisting  of 
jH-rhapN  o  to  4  crihs.or  asonecon- 
timnm^  framework.  'Hie  fonner 
metli«Ml  isesjKKMally  useful  in  deal- 
in  iT  with  larije  flows  and  irrt*gular 
foumlations,  the  stream  being 
«'radnallv  closeil  as  the  sections 
an'  con-trncted.  The  cribs  mav 
also  1h'  fillet  I  ami  sunk  st»parately 
<o  as  to  form  piers  on  which  a 
continuous  structure  may  be 
JMiilt. 
The  foundation  of  a  crib  tlam,  if  soft,  is  pn»pared  by  dumping 

stone  over  tlu»  area  to  l>e  built  U|>on.     In  the  framed  dam  the  foimda- 
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tion  must  be  more  carefully  prepared.  WHere  it  is  soft  the  dam  is 
supported  on  piling,  and  sheet-piling  is  used  to  prevent  underflow.  If 
the  dam  is  built  on  a  rock  bottom,  it  must  be  bolted  thereto.  The 
framework  is  usually  built  with  a  sloping  upper  face  and  a  series  of 


FlB-St-    Timber 


stepjjcd  aprons  below,  or  a  single  free  wall  to  a  water  cushion,  ilock 
nnd  gravel,  or  puddle,  is  used  for  fllting.  Fig.  24  shows  a  form  of 
»lam  on  pile  foundations  and  Fig.  25  a  dam  anchored  to  solid  rock. 

56.     Loose  Rock  Dams.     Dams  composed  largely  of  loose  rock 
lijivf  l)fcn  u.sed  to  a  considerable  extent,  ami  in  some  rcspect.s  pre.s<'nt 


Fig.  K.    Dam  Ancboreil 


ti)n.siderable  advantages  as  to  stability.  Another  advanta^  is  that 
they  can  Ijc  constructed  in  running  water,  but  the  finished  dam  is  not 
suited  to  act  as  a  waste  weir. 

The  body  of  the  dam  is  made  of  loose  rock  placed  with  moR-  or 
less  care,  and  rendered  comparatively  impervious  by  a  sheathing  of 
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plank,  or  by  a  facing  of  earth  or  fine  material  on  the  upper  face,  or,  as 
in  one  case,  by  a  core  of  steel.  As  regards  stability  the  principle  of 
construction  is  of  the  best.  Since  considerable  percolation  is  likely  to 
take  place,  such  a  dam  cannot  be  founded  on  a  material  liable  to  scour; 
and  if  the  dam  is  high,  the  foundation  should  be  solid  rock.  The  lower 
slope  is  usually  1  to  1,  while  the  upper  slope  may  be  made  J  or  J  to  1; 
but  to  secure  these  steep  slopes  it  is  necessaiy  to  lay  the  stone  for  a 
considerable  thickness  as  a  dry  wall.  Above  this  wall  tlie  facing  of 
timl>er  or  earth  is  placed.  The  former  material  is  objectionable  on 
acct>unt  t»f  its  perishable  nature. 
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CONDUITS  AND  PIPE  LINES. 

PIPES. 

57,  riaterlals  and  Stresses.  When*  thr  soimr  of  snpplv  is 
at  a  considcniMe  distaiuv  fniin  tho  placr  of  coiismiiption  thr  design 
ami  cunstruction  of  the  lU'trsstirv  works  for  eoiKhictin^  the  water  is 
a  matter  of  great  iin]X)rtanir  and  demands  s|KH'iaI  eoiisideratioii. 
Usually  a  distant  souree  is  at  a  higher  elevation  than  the  eity  to  Ik» 
served,  so  that  it  will  l>e  possible  to  eonvey  the  water  partly  or  wholly 
by  gravity.  In  many  casc\s,  however,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  water 
will  require  pumping,  so  that  the  design  will  also  involve  a  stndy  of 
possible  pumping  arrangements.  It  will  usually  Ik*  necessary  to 
consider  several  designs  bascnl  uptin  diireriMit  locations  and  often 
upon  difTerent  ty|x\s  of  eondnits. 

A  varietv  of  materials  mav  Ik'  emploved  for  the  constniction  of 
water  conduits.  If  the  conduit  is  not  under  |>ressiire,  the  form  of 
constniction  used  may  Ik*  an  op^n  cinial  dug  in  the  natural  earth,  or 
a  masonry  conduit  in  **cut  ami  ct^ver/*  or  a  tuiuiel.  When*  the  wat<T 
flows  under  pn*ssun*  the  first  two  ty])es  are  not  suitable  and  a  pilH*, 
or  jjossibly  a  tunnel,  must  Ik*  employed. 

ITie  materials  used  for  water  pi|M's  an'  cast  iron,  wrought  iron, 
steel,  wcKxl,  trment,  vitrified  <*lay,  lead,  ami  occiisionally  a  few  other 
materials.  The  important  n*c|uin'ments  for  a  water  jiijK*  an*  strength, 
durability,  and  low  cost.  The  ivlativ<'  im|)ortanct*  of  these  ncjuin- 
menti  will  vary  under  diiren*nt  circumstances,  and  this  will  lead  to  the 
use  of  diflTeriMit  materials  in  dilfen*nt  cases. 

The  tensile  stn*ss  in  a  water  pipe  umler  ]»rcssurc  is  ^ivcn  by  the 
formula  in  section  10,  of  Ilvdraulics, 


•v       '--  (6) 
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where  S  =  tensile  stress  per  sq.  inch 
p  =  pressure  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
r  =  radius  of  the  pipe  in  inches, 
/  =  thickness  of  pipe  in  inches. 
If /*  n»prcs(»nts  the  safe  tensile  strength  of  a  pi\)e  material,  then 
the  re(|uire(l  thickness  to  n.*sist  the  pressure  will  be  given  l)y  the 
formula 

'  =  ^  (7) 

Example,  What  will  Ik*  the  recjuired  thickness  of  a  steel  pipe 
3  ft.  in  (liam.  for  a  water  pressure  of  100  lb.  jxjr  sq.  in.  assuming  the 
safe  stress  =  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

rrom  formula  /,  /  =  "inrv^^~  ^^  '^^  mch.  Ans. 

Besides  the  stress  due  to  steady  water  pressure,  the  pipe  must  he 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  shocks  due  to  the  sudden  stoppage  of 
flowing  water,  called  wafer  hammer,  also  the  pressure  of  the  surround- 
ing earth  and  the  action  of  other  outside  forces,  changes  of  tempeni- 
ture,  and  blows  and  shocks  received  in  transportation  and  constnic- 
tion.  The  stresses  due  to  these  additional  forces  cannot  be  accuratelv 
cakulated;  but  they  are  allowed  for  in  practice  by  various  empirical 
rules. 

58.  Cast-iron  Pipe.  Cast  iron  is  the  most  widely  used 
material  for  water  pi[)e.  By  n*a,son  of  its  moderate  cost,  its  durability, 
and  the  convenience  with  which  it  mjiy  be  cavSt  in  any  desired  form 
it  is  almost  universally  em[)l()ye<l  for  the  pipes  and  various  special 
forms  of  distributing  systems.  It  is  also  frequently  employed  for 
large  pipe  lines,  and  is  now  easily  obtained  in  any  desired  diameter 
u[)  to  G  feet  or  more.  Cast-iron  [)ipes  are  made  in  lengths  of  about 
12  feet,  which  arc  joined  together  usually  by  the  l)ell-and-spigot 
joint  run  with  lead.  Branches  and  other  irregular  forms  are  use<l  for 
connections.     These  are  called  special  castings,  or  simply  "specials." 

A  fornuda  for  the  thickness  of  cast-iron  pipe  applicable  to 
diameters  u[)  to  •]  feet  is  as  follows: 


:{:]()() 
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where  t  =  thickness  in  Inches; 

p  =  static  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch; 
r  =  radius  of  pipe  in  inches; 
0.25  —  allowance  for  eccentricity,  deterioration,  and  safety 
in  handling. 
In  Table  No.  10  are  given  the  thicknesses  of  pipi'  for  various 
pressures,  also  the  average  weight  per  foot,  and  the  total  weight  of 
12-foot  lengths,  as  employed  by  the  Metropolitan  Waterworks,  of 
Boston. 

TABLE  10. 
Thickness  and  Weight  of  Water  Pipe. 
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59-  Joints.  The  joint  which  is  ordinarily  employed  in  this 
country  is  the  bell-and-spigot  joint.  The  space  Ix'twci-ii  hel!  and 
spigot  in  filled  with  lead,  which  is  calked  solidly  into  place  so  a.s  to 
be  water-tight.  Many  forms  of  bell  or  .socket  have  been  devised, 
but  practice  has  come  to  be  quite  uniform  on  this  point. 

In  Table  No.  II  are  given  various  dimensions  of  standard  Ix-ll 
and  spigot  of  the  Metropolitan  Waterworks  (Fig,  20),  together  with 
amounts  of  lead  and  packing  required  per  joint. 

The  ordinary  bcll-and-splgot  joint  with  lead  packing  will  enable 
pipes  to  expand  and  contract  under  mo<leratc  changes  of  teinjwrature 
such  as  occur  with  buried  pipes. 
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Cunes  of  large  nuliiis  can  Ik?  constructed  with  straight  pipe  by 
deflecting  each  length  slightly.  In  this  way  it  is  possible,  with  a 
reasonable  deflection,  to  lay  4  to  <S-inch  pipe  to  a  cun^e  of  150-foot 
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Fig.  36.     Slaudurd  UcU  and  Spigot. 

radin.^,  ji  irHiiicli  pi|K*  to  a  2r)(>-f(H)t  radius,  and  a  3(>-inch  pi|>c  to  a 
r)(M)-foot  rat  I  i  U.S. 


TABLE  11. 

Dimensions   of   Standard    Bell   and   Spigot,    Metropolitan 

Waterworks,  Boston  (Fig.  26). 
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60.  Special  Castings.  The  ordinary  special  castings  required 
are  the  ],  J.  and  ,',.  bends  or  curves,  T's  and  cro.sst\s,  or  thret*-way 
and    four-wjiv    l)ranehes,    \    branches,    blow-off    branches,    offsets. 
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sleeves,  caps,  and  plugs.  The  various  forms  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  27. 
Many  of  the  larger  cities  have  their  own  standard  designs  for  specials 
as  well  as  for  straight  pipe,  which  differ  more  or  less  from  the  manu- 


^BcncL 


Reducer. 


Offset. 


Cap. 


"Y  Branch. 


Four-way  Branch. 


Blow-off  Branch. 
FlK.  27.    SiHJclal  Cast-iron  Pipe  Fittings. 


Sleeve. 


facturers'  standanls.  For  the  smaller  cities  it  will  Ik»  niucli  the 
more  economical  to  use  either  the  manufacturers'  standards  or  those 
of  some  neighboring  large  city. 

The  various  branches  are  manufactured  either  with  part  Ik^H  and 
part  spigot  ends,  or  with  all  lx*ll  ends.  The  hitter  form  is  usually 
preferred  for  branches,  as  it  enables  connections  to  be  readily  made 
by  means  of  pieces  of  pipe. 

61.  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel  Pipe.  Wrought  iron  and  steel 
have  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  water  pijx\s,  and  for  large 
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pipe  lines  these  materials  present  considerable  advantage  over  cast 
iron.  Since  steel  is  much  stronger  than  cast  iron,  the  use  of  it  will 
give  a  much  lighter  pipe,  an  advantage  as  regards  transportation, 
but  a  disadvantage  as  regards  durability,  especially  for  small  sizes. 
Special  forms  are  not  so  readily  c*onstructed  of  steel,  so  that  for  dis- 
tributing mains  cast  iron  is  much  preferable.  Another  disadvantage 
of  steel  pij)e  is  that  with  the  ordinary  riveted  joints  a  considerably 
larger  pipe  is  required  than  if  a  smooth  cast-iron  pipe  is  used  on 
account  of  the  increased  friction. 

Small  sizes  of  pipe  may  be  made  by  means  of  the  laj)-welded 
joint,  or  the  spirally-riveted  joint,  or  the  longitudinal  lap-riveted 
joint.  Such  pipes  are  made  in  sections  of  12  or  15  feet  which  are 
connected  in  the  field  in  various  ways,  such  as  by  a  screw  coupling, 
or  by  means  of  a  cast-iron  bell  and  a  spigot  consisting  of  a  steel  or 
wrought-iron  band,  or  by  riveting,  or  by  merely  driving  the  sections 
together.  For  large  sizes  riveted  longitudinal  and  circular  joints  are 
usually  employed.  Single  sheets  are  bent  and  riveted  to  form  one 
section  of  pipe,  which  may  be  made  either  cylindrical  in  form,  or 
made  with  a  slight  taper  and  the  sections  put  together  stove-pipe 
fashion.  The  design  of  the  riveting  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  taken 
up  here. 

Changes  in  dirt^ction  are  usually  made  by  forming  one  or  more 
joints  at  a  small  bevel.  Two  or  three  standard  bevels  of  small  angle 
may  l^e  adopted,  and  any  desired  cur\'e  made  by  the  use  of  one  or 
mort»  of  these  l)evels.  Branches,  etc.,  for  the  ordinary  sizes  of  pipt»s, 
are  usually  made  of  cast  iron  and  are  riveted  or  bolted  firmly  to  the 
steel  pij)e.  Valves  are  joined  to  the  pipe  in  a  similar  manner  by 
means  of  cast-iron  flanges. 

62.  Wooden  Pipe.  The  manufacture  of  bored  pipe  for  water 
mains  ha.s  In^en  somewhat  revived  in  recent  years,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  such  pijx*  is  now  manufactured  under  the  name  of  **im- 
pn)ved  Wyckoff  pij)e."  The  pipe  is  made  from  solid  logs,  but  it 
dej^ends  for  strength  upon  spiral  bands  of  flat  iron  which  are  wound 
tightly  about  it  from  end  to  end.  The  exterior  of  the  pipe  is  coated 
with  pitch  {IS  a  protection  to  the  bands.  The  joints  are  made  by 
means  of  wooden  thimbles  fitting  tightly  in  mortises  in  the  ends  of 
the  pijx*,  and,  in  laying,  the  sections  are  driven  together  by  means 
of  a  wooden  ram.     The  interior  surface  is  smooth  and  continuous. 
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The  pipe  is  made  in  sections  8  feet  long,  and  in  sizes  from  2  to  17 
inches  in  diameter.  The  bands  are  spaced  according  to  the  pressure. 
Branch  connections  are  made  by  means  of  cast-iron  specials  which 
have  long  sockets  into  which  the  wooden  pipe  is  driven.  About 
1,500  miles  of  this  pipe  is  reported  to  be  now  in  use.  It  is  very 
durable  and  is  said  to  cost  somewhat  less  than  cast  iron  where  the 
transportation  charges  are  not  excessive.  Wooden  stave  pipe  is 
another  form  that  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  West. 

The  durability  of  wooden  pipe  is  chiefly  a  question  of  the  life 
of  the  bands.  Wood,  itself,  when  kept  saturated  with  water,  has  an 
almost  indefinite  life,  old  water  mains  in  PhiLodelphia,  New  York, 
and  Boston  having  been  found  perfectly  sound  after  sixty  or  seventy 
years  of  use. 

63.  Vitrified  Clay  Pipe  has  been  employed  in  a  few  places 
for  conduits.  It  is  cheap,  indestructible,  and  when  the  joints  art* 
carefully  made  the  leakage  is  very  small.  It  is  generally  used  under 
no  pressure,  but  in  one  or  two  instances  has  been  designed  to  carry 
considerable  pressures. 

64.  riaterials  for  Service  Pipes.  Service  pi|>es,  or  pi|>es 
for  conducting  water  to  individual  consumers,  are  made  of  a  con- 
si<lerable  variety  of  materials.  Galvanizcni,  tin-lined,  lea<l-lined, 
and  cement-lined  iron  pipe  are  widely  used,  but  the  most  common  is 
lead  pipe.  I^ad  pipe  is  practically  indestnictible,  but  rather  ex- 
pensive and  heavy  for  high  pressures.  In  some  places  it  cannot  1h» 
used  with  safety  on  account  of  the  danger  of  lead  poisoning.  Certain 
waters  onlv  will  attack  lead  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  render  its  us(» 
dangerous,  but,  despite  the  study  that  has  lx*en  put  uix)n  the  subject, 
it  is  not  yet  fully  known,  without  actual  experiment,  what  effect 
various  classes  of  waters  will  have. 

Tin-lined  pipe  is  now  being  used  to  a  considerable  extent.  It 
is  (|uite  expensive,  but  the  experience  with  it  so  far  indicates  that  it 
may  l)e  very  durable. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  CONDUITS. 

65.  Classes  of  Conduits.  Conduits  are  divided  into  two 
general  classes:  (1)  those  in  which  the  water  surface  is  free  and  the 
conduit  therefore  not  under  pressure,  and  (2)  those  flowing  under 
pn\ssure.     To  the  first  class  l)elong  open  canals,  flumes,  acjueducts, 
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and  usually  tunnels,  and  to  the  latter  l)elong  pipe  lines  of  iron,  steel, 
wood,  or  other  material  capable  of  resisting  hydraulic  pressure,  and 
sometimes  tunnels.  Conduits  of  the  first  class  must  obviously  be 
constructed  with  a  slo|)e  equal  to  that  designed  for  the  water  surface, 
or  c(|ual  to  the  hydraulic  gra<lient.  This  will  be  a  very. light  and 
uniform  slojx*,  and  such  conduits  will  therefore  often  require  in  their 
construction  long  detours  to  avoid  hills  and  valleys,  or  resort  must 
1k»  had  to  high  bridges,  embankments,  cuttings,  or  tunnels.  Conduits 
of  the  st^cond  class  may  1k»  constructed  at  any  elevation  l)elow  the 
hydraulic  j'rade  lin(\ 

Long  conduits  usually  include  both  masonrj'  m|ueducts  and 
\npv  lin(\s,  (»ach  class  being  used  where  most  suitable.  The  former 
is  us(mI  as  a  rule  where  the  ground  lies  near  or  above  the  hydraulic 
gra(l(*  line,  and  the  latter  where  it  lies  l)elow  for  any  considerable 
distance.  High  and  long  acpieduct  bridges  are  no  longi*r  built,  a 
pressnn*  conduit  IxMUg  substituted,  which  may  follow  the  ground 
profile  cl()S(»ly. 

66.  Canals.  The  o[x»n  canal  is  not  often  used  for  cx)nveying 
water  for  city  use,  but  for  irrigation  puqK>ses  it  is  the  common  form 
of  conduit.  For  the  former  purpose  it  has  several  objections,  such 
as  loss  of  water  by  percolation  and  evaporation,  exposure  of  water 
to  [)()lluti()n  from  surface  drainage  and  otherwis(*,  and  exposure  to 
snnnncr  heat,  which  not  only  warms  ihv  water  but  promotes  veg(»table 
growth.  However,  when*  a  canal  can  1k'  constructed  with  little 
cntting  or  embankment,  and  where  the  nuiterial  is  nearly  imjx*rviou.s, 
i(  may  be  thv  best  form  of  construction. 

The  allowable  velocities  foi'  unprotected  canals  varj'  from  about 
1  '.  to  2  feet  averafre  velocity  for  li<dit  sandy  soils,  2\  to  3  feet  for 
ordinary  lirui  soils,  tuid  ^>  to  4  feet  for  ban!  clay  and  gravel.  In  rock 
or  hardpan  .'>  to  (>  feet  may  be  allowed.  A  velocity  of  2  to  3  feet  per 
second  is  siiHicient  to  prevent  silt  deposits  and  the  growth  of  weeds. 

Th(*  yclocity  and  discharge  for  any  given  slope  and  cross-section 
is  calciilatc<l  from  Kiitter's  formula  as  explained  in  Hydraulics.  In 
using  this  formula  the  selection  of  a  proper  value  of  n  is  a  matter  of 
nnich  uncertainty.  For  imlincd  channels  it  is  usually  taken  at  .020 
to  .02.").  If  vegetation  is  allowed  to  ace  innulate  in  the  canal,  a  large 
allowance  imist  be  made  for  incn*ased  Resistance  caused  thereby. 
The  cross-section  of  a  canal  is  usually  trapezoidal  in  form.     Fig.  2S 
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shows  a  section  built  principally  by  embankment.  Clay  puddle  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  each  embankment. 

Side  slopes  in  ordinary  soils  will  vary  from  1  to  1  for  hard  clay 
and  gravel,  to  3  to  1  or  4  to  1  for  fine  sand.  The  tops  of  the  bank 
should  be  from  1  to  2  feet  above  the  water  line.  If  the  soil  is  very 
porous,  a  lining  of  concrete  or  puddle  may  be  necessary. 

At  sharp  bends,  and  wherever  the  velocity  exceeils  the  safe 
velocity  for  the  material,  some  form  of  revetment  is  necessarj.  This 
may  1^  merely  a  layer  of  gravel,  or  a  paving  laid  dr}'  or  in  cement, 
or  a  layer  of  concrete,  acconling  to  the  velocity  of  the  water. 

Waste  weirs  and  sluice  gates  should  l)e  provided  at  intervals 
along  the  canal  to  prevent  flooding  and  to  permit  of  rapitl  emptying, 
but  the  flow  in  the  canal  is  regulated  for  the  most  part  by  sluice  gates 
at  the  head  of  the  canal.  These  and  other  forms  of  canal  gates  are 
supjx)rted  either  by  masonry  walls  or  by  timber  framework. 

Canals  are  carried  across  valleys  on  trestles  or  bridges,  or,  in 
the  cast»  of  short  crossings,  on  embankments  with  a  culvert  or  arched 


Pig.  28.    Canal  Section  in  Embankraent. 


bridge  l>eneath.     Under  crossings  are  made  by  means  of  inverted 
siphons  of  pipe. 

67.  Masonry  Conduits.  For  conveying  relatively  large  c|uan- 
tities  of  water  over  territory  where  the  conduit  can  readily  follow 
the  hydraulic  grade  line,  the  masonry  conduit  is  a  preferable  form 
of  construction.  If  properly  constructed  it  is  very  durable,  requires 
little  attention,  and  if  the  topography  is  favorable  it  is  much  cheaper 
than  large  pipe  conduits  pt  iron  or  steel.  Masonry  is  unsuited  to 
withstand  tensile  stresses,  hence  it  is  not  used  to  convey  water  under 
pressure.  Masonry  conduits  should  not  often  l)e  employed  for  cross- 
sections  less  than  10  or  15  square  feet,  for,  unless  the  location  be  very 
favorable,  their  cost  for  such  small  sizes  is  likely  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  steel  or  iron  pipes.  The  velocity  shoukl  preferably  \ye  such 
as  to  prevent  deposit  of  sediment,  which  requires  2\  to  3  feet  per 
second  average  rate;  and  for  brick  or  concrete  masonry  it  should 
not  exceed  6  or  7  feet  per  second.     Higher  velocities  may  be  allowed 
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if  5ione  masiiur%'  of  hanl  material  is  employed,  or  if  a  lining  of  inm 

or  sit^'I  i^  v.iv\\.     If  .-'iiflirient  bead  is  available,  a  smaller  conduit 

will  nsiilt  if  the  velix^ty  b  made  as  lai^  as  the  material  will  stand 

wiihi'Ut  daii;^r  of  exrt'ssive  wear. 

Kiiiii-r'-   formula   is   usually   emplo^'ed   in  these   calculatioo& 
S*T  IIyilraiilii-5.       'Hie  Anlue  of  n  to  be  used  will  ^-aiy  with 

cliaraittT  iif  the  ina.*t>ntA-  altout  as  gi^-en  in  Hydraulics. 

Itrii  k  i>  iht'  niiisi  suitable  material  for  linings,  and  is  commi 

lis*-.!  ;tl-t  fur  iho  fuiin,'  arch  crown.  For  the  side  walls  and  foiAid»- 
tion,  nibble  masoniy  or  concrrte 
is  emplo>^.  For  places  of  great 
wear  pacing  brick  in  cement  ism 
fsnod  substitute  for  granite.  Con- 
mte  is  better  suited  than  nther 
stune  or  brick  for  irregular  foniu 
aiul  espedally  for  light  aefitions. 
F.,- -,-   .:.::Ty.Vi.ti;,.tt-.,:.rw,.rks.       For  small  aqueducts  a  rrrtsnj 

iar  dirrn  has  oftt-ii  Ihh-ii  ustil.  a^in  Fig.  29,  the  coivr  being  of  .stonrSyf 

.-lal IS,  or  anlu's.    For  laiyt*  sizes  the  horsesltoe  shape  is  better  adapted^ 

a^  shiiu'n  ill  Fiir.  W.  whii-h  represents  the  form  adopted  for  a  largtfl 

f<nii!iiil   fur  Huston. 

rill-  tliirkiuv-s  uf  (ho  atxii  is  made  almut  one-tenth  to  n 

till-  wiiliii  >•{  tin-  ii]H'iiiiij;,  and  of  two,  tlivee,  or  four  rings  (if  brid 

or  a  i-iirn-jKnnlin);  of   (-inunt*', 

iIi'jM-ti'linijiiii  s]>an  ami  wcij^lit  of 

(■iivrriiij;.     Tilt-  anil  is  >jciu'rally 

s.-ituiiial  in  funn.     Th.-  invert. 

iti  iciTiipai!  ;;niuiii],  is  niailf  only 

tliirk.ni>nj:li  lo  st-cnn-  a  linn  aiul 

ini|Hrviiins  iHiiumi,  two  or  tlmt- 

rin-rs  of  l.rick,  .<ir  a  thin  layer  of 

cuniTctr  wiiii  hrick  lininir,  U-inji 

usiiiiilyi'inployti!.   AiinilH'rfoini- 

daiiim  and  somctinus  [lilinfi  ma 

Ik-  n-ijiiireil  on  soft  soils,     S(>tilonient  must  l)e  reduced  to  very  loirl 

liitiils,  or  cracks  ami  Icakiige  will  n'snit.     It  i.s  unnecessary  to  stal^J 

thai  ill  work  of  this  kind  the  iiiasonri,'  must  be  constructed  with  thft. 

most  ciin-fiil  siijH'r vision.     Concrete  uid  stone  masoniy  should  bfr 
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given  one  or  two  finishing  coats  of  thin  neat  cement  to  secure  imper- 
viousness,  the  last  coat  to  be  finished  as  smooth  as  practicable.  If 
carefully  done,  and  no  settlement  occurs,  the  leakage  will  be  slight. 

The  acjueduct  should  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  feet  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  ice  and  to  protect  the  masonry.  Embank- 
ments should  be  given  a  slope  of  IJ  to  2  horizontal  to  1  vertical 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  material.  They  should  be  trimmed 
to  a  rounded  outline  and  then  sodded. 

Culverts  for  crossing  small  streams,  and  bridges  for  larger  ones, 
are  a  part  of  the  design.  Some  of  the  most  monumental  works  of 
histon'  are  the  bridges  which  have  been,  built  for  carrying  aqueducts. 
Large  aqueduct  bridges  are  now  seldom  constructed,  pipe  lines  being 
substituted,  but  bridges  of  moderate  size  will  often  be  the  more 
economical  design. 

68.  Pipe  Lines.  As  to  location,  a  pipe  line  must  follow  in 
general  the  variations  of  the  ground  surface,  and  such  a  location 
should  be  selected  as  will  enable  it  to  do  so  and  at  the  same  time 
give  low  pressures. 

\\Tiere  the  total  available  head  is  fixed,  the  size  required  for  any 
given  capacity  is  readily  determined  by  the  table  of  the  flow  of  water 
in  pipes  in  Hydraulics.  In  case  the  water  contains  suspended  matter, 
it  is  desirable  to  maintain  a  self-cleansing  velocity  of  2  to  2  J  feet  per 
second,  otherwise  the  sediment  must  be  blown  out  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. If  the  line  is  divided  into  sections  by  reservoirs  or  overflows, 
the  size  of  each  section  is  determined  independently  of  the  others. 

If  pumps  are  used  to  force  the  water  through  the  pipe  then  the 
proper  size  depends  on  the  relative  cost  of  pipe,  and  of  pumping 
against  an  increased  head.  A  large  pipe  gives  low  friction  head  of 
the  water  and  therefore  saves  in  pumping  expenses,  but  a  large  pipe 
is  more  expensive  than  a  small  ofie.  In  general  it  may  be  assumed 
that  a  proper  size  of  pipe  is  one  which  calls  for  a  velocity  of  flow  of 
from  1 J  to  2i  feet  per  second,  the  former  value  for  pipes  of  G  to  12 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  latter  for  pipes  of  3  or  4  feet  in  diameter. 

6*9.  Laying  of  Pipes.  Trenches  for  water  pipe  are  not 
usually  deep  enough  to  require  much  bracing  or  sheeting,  the  depth 
lx*ing  ordinarily  only  suflScient  to  give  the  necessary  covering.  Deep 
trenches  will,  however,  be  required  occasionally,  as  where  the  pipe 
line  crosses  a  high  ridge  extending  al)ove  the  hydraulic  gradient. 
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Tbt  'Ay.^-:Z '  c  'la^-irvt  fice  is  '^uaDy  begun  at  a  valve  or  special. 
r<»  ::z«  *  o  »•  -r-r  ^  ir^*:iie>  in  tiiaiaeter  is  easilv  hanciled  without  a 
derr:vi.  the  5e<o:cLS  l^^in^  fcme:^  into  the  trench  bv  two  or  three 
lEier..  In  iij^-  •::iriE-  sbo--^  W  taken  to  enter  the  pipe  to  its  full 
Cri'ciL  an-d  to  5*?t*  tha:  ibere  is  sufficient  joint  space  all  around.  If 
Svi^^i^  scr^niT^*:  is  t.«  recuirv^i.  this  packing  may  nearly  fill  the  space 
Uui  c*t  ibe  ffr.-;ir^n3rr.i  or  V-shaped  space  in  the  liell.  The  remain- 
in*:  space  is  dUtvi  wiih  cx-Jten  Jead.  In  pouring  the  joint  the  lead  is 
p.Li^iri!  into  the  ^paa?'  by  a  x-inter.  conmionly  made  of  clay  formed 
an  •:«>!  a  leniith  o«  r\^.  This  is  placird  about  the  pipe  so  as  to  [)ress 
lirainst  the  hisb.  exo?j^  at  the  ti^,  when?  an  opening  is  made  for  pour- 
in;:.  Patent  jt>inter>  are  I  setter  for  large  pipe  and  difficult  work. 
After  p>urini:.  tiie  k-ad  is  Iiv«>enetl  somewhat  from  the  pipe  by  means 
of  a  i4ii>el  and  ^et  up  by  i-alking  in>n  and  hammer.  To  do  good 
work  tht^re  siioiiW  W  pk*niy  of  nx>m  aroimd  and  under  the  pipe. 
I:i  wet  tivnclH^s  and  with  small  pipe,  two  or  three  sections  may  be 
joine^l  liefore  lowering.  Rivete^l  pipe  should  be  connected  up  in  as 
l«»ii^  sections  as  praoti^*able  l^fore  being  transported  to  the  trench, 
'^i  that  as  much  of  the  riveting  may  lie  done  by  poinTr  riveters  as 
jxissible. 

When  plai\Hl  in  the  trench  the  pipe  shoukl  have  an  even  l)caring 
on  finn  S4>il  or  ou  bliH^kiii^.  and  should  l»e  well  supportetl  while  the 
joints  are  Umu;:  rivett^l.  The  rivotini:  i<  usuallv  done  bv  hand,  but 
[xiwer  riveters  have  Uvn  umhI  in  a  few  t-ises.  After  riveting,  all 
iifid  joints  should  lie  adktHJ.  and  these,  and  all  other  abraded  places 
paintiHJ.     Some  re-calking  nuiy  Ix^  nectletl  after  the  pipe  is  tested. 

In  construciini:  the  pij^H?  system  one  of  the  most  important  points 
to  st^ttle  is  the  depth  at  which  the  pi|x^s  shoukl  be  laid.  In  warm 
climates  a  cwerini:  of  2  to  o  ftvt  is  sufficient.  In  cold  climates  the 
(leptli  to  Ix*  adoptcil  is  that  whirh  will  Ix*  sufficient  to  prevent  freezing. 
In  a  general  way  it  may  Ix*  stated  that  for  a  latitude  of  40°  the  depth 
of  cover  should  Ix*  4  to  0  ft^t  ami  for  45°  shoukl  l)e  C  to  S  feet,  the 
smaller  depths  Ix'ing  useil  east  of  the  lakes  ami  the  greater  depths 
for  the  countrv  1  n't  ween  the  lakes  ami  the  Rockv  Mountains.  In 
sandy  soil  the  depth  should  Ix*  greater  than  in  clay. 

70.  Special  Details.  To  enable  a  pipe  line  to  be  readily 
inspected  and  repaired,  stop  valves  should  l)e  inserted  at  intervals  of 
1  or  2  miles,  and  especially  at  important  depressions  and  summits. 
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Otherwise  to  empty  and  refill  a  long  conduit  would  require  several 
days.  Valves  of  all  kinds  and  designs  are  furnished  by  various 
special  manufacturing  concerns. 

At  even'  summit  of  a  pipe  line  ana  at  shut-oflF  valves  there  should 
Ik*  placed  an  air  valve  to  permit  the  escape  of  air  on  filling,  the  en- 
trance of  air  on  emptying,  and  frequently  the  escape  of  air  which 
may  gradually  accumulate  at  summits.  At  all  depressions,  blow-off 
valves  should  l)e  provided,  the  waste  pipes  from  which  should  l^e 
hnl  to  a  sewer,  stream,  or  drainage  channel.  These  valves  need  l)e 
only  al)out  one-thinl  the  size  of  the  main  pipe.  Check  valves  should 
\w  intnKluced  at  points  where  a  breakage  would  permit  a  large  loss 
of  water  by  backward  flow,  such  as  at  the  entrance  to  reservoirs, 
at  the  foot  of  long  upward  inclines,  and  in  force  mains  just  beyond 
the  [)umps.  Safety  valves,  or  pressure-relief  valves,  are  occasionally 
used  at  the  ends  of  long  pipe  lines  or  wherever  water  hammer  is 
es{)ecially  to  Ije  feared.  They  are  simple  disk  valves  opening  out- 
wards and  held  in  place  by  springs  which  are  adjusted  to  the  water 
pressure. 

The  upper  end  of  a  gravity  pipe  line  is  usually  enclosed  in 
masonrj'  and  provided  with  a  sluice  gate  or  valve.  At  this  point  it 
is  also  desirable  to  have  a  weir  or  measuring  sluice.  The  lower 
end  of  a  pij^  line  usually  terminates  in  a  reservoir,  where  again 
valves  are  provided  and  where  connections  may  also  be  made  directly 
with  the  pipe  system. 

In  crossing  under  other  structures,  such  as  railways,  buildings, 
st»wers,  etc.,  special  precautions  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  dangt»r 
of  future  breakage. 

Streams  are  crossed  either  on  bridges,  or  by  laying  the  pijx* 
bc^neath  the  stream  l^ed,  or  by  the  use  of  a  subway. 

In  this  country  the  common  practice  in  crossing  a  stream  is  to 
lay  a  cast-iron  or  steel  pipe  below  the  stream  bed,  or  else  to  employ  a 
bridge  crossing.  Where  no  bridge  already  exists  tine  former  will 
onlinarily  Ix*  the  cheaper;  and  in  many  cases,  as  in  navigable  channels, 
a  bridge  could  not  be  permitted.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  cheaper 
to  build  a  bridge  especially  for  this  purpose.  At  the  angles  at  ends 
of  bridge  and  submerged  crossings  special  care  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  pipe  from  separating  at  the  joints.  If  the  pipe  line  crosses  an 
existing  bridge,  it  will  usually  be  convenient  to  support  it  beneath 
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the  flooring.     Where  a  bridge  is  built  for  the  purpose,  no  floor  system 
is  put  in,  but  merely  suitable  straps  or  stirrups  to  support  the  pipe. 

The  amount  of  protection  required  to  prevent  freezing  on  bridges, 
or  at  other  exposed  places,  depends  upon  the  size  of  pipe,  the  amount 
of  circulation  during  periods  of  minimum  flow,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  and  the  water,  and  upon  the  length  of  the  exposed  portion. 

Small  lines,  especially  distributing  mains,  require  protection. 
This  is  usually  furnished  by  placing  the  pipe  in  a  wooden  box  and 
filling  around  it  with  some  non-c*onducting  substance,  such  as  saw- 
dust, mineral  wool,  asl)estos,  hair  felt,  and  the  like.  A  mixture  of 
plaster  of  Paris  and  sawdust  has  been  used  with  good  results.  Any 
packing  to  be  eflFective  should  be  kept  dry.  The  packing  is  often 
arranged  to  give  one  or  more  dead  air  spaces  around  the  pipe  to 
aid  in  preventing  radiation. 

Various  methods  are  employed  in  laying  pipes  beneath  waters 
courses.  In  the  case  of  small  streams  the  usual  method  is  to  employ 
a  coflFerdam  and  lay  the  pipe  as  on  dry  land.  Where  the  water 
cannot  readily  be  excluded  in  this  way  the  pipe  must  either  be  put 
t()gt*ther  before  lowering  in  place  or  must  be  laid  by  divers.  Sub- 
merged pipe  should,  as  a  rule,  be  laid  in  a  trench  and  carefully 
covered  to  prevent  injury  by  waves,  drift  ice,  boats,  etc. 

Various  special  details  are  used  in  submerged-pipe  laying,  such 
as  the  various  forms  of  flexible  joints  to  enable  the  pipe  to  conform 
to  the  grade  of  the  trench,  and  special  joints  for  easy  connection 
where  divers  are  employed.  Submerged  pipe  should  be  thoroughly 
tested  either  in  sections  l>efore  laying,  or  better,  after  the  line  is  com- 
j)lct(Hl,  in  which  case  compressed  air  can  be  used  for  the  purpo.se. 
I>(»akage  of  air  will  he  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  bubbles,  and 
the  imperfect  joints  can  then  be  calked  by  divers.  The  various 
methods  of  laying  submergt*(l  pipe  will  now  be  described  together 
with  some  of  the  spt»cial  details  used  in  this  work. 

(1)  Where  the  stream  is  shallow,  a  common  method  of  laying 
is  first  to  connect  the  entire  pipe,  or  large  sections  of  it,  on  platforms 
extending  across  the  stream,  and  to  lower  the  portion  so  connected 
by  means  of  screws.  Ordinary  joint^s  can  usually  be  employed  and 
the  j)ipe  put  together  to  fit  the  profile  of  the  trench.  Pipes  can  very 
conveniently  be  laid  in  this  way  from  the  ice  during  winter. 

Two  cases  of  this  method  of  laying  will  be  briefly  noted.  At 
Cetlar  Rapids,  la.,  (KX)  feet  of  IG-inch  pipe  was  laid  in  this  way  in 
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a  depth  of  2^  feet  of  water.  A  trench  2  feet  deep  was  first  ex- 
cavated, and  framed  trestle  bents  set  up  12  feet  apart.  A  barge 
was  then  run  between  the  legs  of  the  trestles,  the  pipe  put  to- 
gether on  the  barge  and  then  slung  by  straps  fastened  to  IJ-inch 
threaded  rods  suspended  from  the  trestles.  When  the  entire 
pipe  line  was  connected,  it  was  all  lowered  together,  electric- 
bell  signals  being  used  to  secure  simultaneous  action  among  the 
several  men  stationed  at  the  screws.  The  cost  of  laying  was 
81.25  per  foot. 

(2)  Instead  of  connecting  the  entire  pipe  line  and  lowering 
all  together,  it  may  be  lowered  in  sections  by  the  aid  of  flexible  joints, 
each  section  consisting  of  several  lengths  of  pipe  connected  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  pipe  can  thus  be  laid  and  lowered  from  a  short 
piece  of  trestle  or  from  a  barge.  This  method  is  especially  suitable 
for  deep  water  where  trestles  cannot  readily  be  used. 

(3)  Many  lines  of  submerged  pipe  have  been  laid  by  joining 
several  lengths  on  shore,  towing  them  into  position,  sinking  them 
and  connecting  them  by  divers.  This  method  is  especially  appHcable 
for  large  pipe  lines.  It  has  been  used  for  large  intakes  at  Syracuse 
and  at  Milwaukee;  also  at  Galveston,  Nashville,  Boston,  and  many 
other  places. 

71.  Cost  of  Pipe  Lines.  The  cost  of  pipe  Hues  will  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  cost  of  the  material  used.  This  element 
can  readily  be  ascertained  at  any  time  by  reference  to  current  price 
lists,  and  the  item  of  transportation  can  also  be  (juite  readily  deter- 
mined. Cast-iron  pipes  laid  under  average  conditions  will  cost 
approximately  as  follows,  assuming  the  pipe  itself  to  cost  Ik  cents 
per  lb 

Size  of  pipe.  Cost  per  foot. 

4  inch  $ .  50 

6     "  .70 

8     "  1.00 

10     "  1 .30 

12     "  1.70 

16     "  2.50 

20     "  3.50 

24     "  4.50 
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THE  DISTRIBUTING  SYSTEH. 
Distribution  Reservoirs. 

72.  Use.  ITie  rate  at  which  water  is  actually  used  is  not  at 
all  uniform,  a.s  fully  pointed  out  in  section  6.  It  varies  from  day 
to  day  acconling  to  the  season,  from  hour  to  hour  acconling  to  tlic 
time  of  day,  and  at  times  of  large  fires  the  rate  \v*ill  lie  greatly  in- 
creased. If  all  parts  of  a  system  were  to  be  designed  of  a  capaciiv 
ecjual  to  the  greatest  [)ossible  rate  of  demand  the  cost  would  frc- 
cjuently  Ik»  pmhibitive,  and  in  most  cases  it  would  not  l)e  the  most 
economical  plan.  It  will  usually  l^e  more  economical  to  store  up  a 
cjuantity  of  water  in  a  small  reser\'oir  or  elevated  tank  which  may  l>e 
drawn  u|>on  when  the  demand  is  excessive  and  thus  relieve  to  some 
extent  a  part  of  the  system. 

For  example,  where  the  water  is  brought  from  the  source  through 
a  long  conduit,  a  distrilmting  or  equahzing  reser\^oir  will  enable  the 
conduit  to  !)e  ojK*rated  at  a  comparatively  uniform  rate  and  hence 
to  l)e  made  of  minimum  size.  Likewise  such  a  reservoir  will  make 
it  possible  to  reduce  the  capacity  of  pumps,  or  filters,  or  other  similar 
works,  and  to  operate  them  more  uniformly  and  economically;  or 
in  the  cast*  of  small  works  to  operate  the  pum{)s  at  full  capacity  for 
a  ])orti<)n  of  the  day  only.  In  the  case  of  a  gnnmd-water 
siip])ly,  a  small  reservoir  will  greatly  increase  the  caj)acity  of  the 
source  by  making  the  demand  more  uniform.  Again,  in  a  large 
distributing  system,  several  reservoirs  placed  at  differtMit  points  will 
eiVect  considerable  economy  in  the  size  of  the  pij)e  system.  As 
a  measure  of  safety  against  the  interru])tion  of  the  supply  from 
accidents  to  conduit  or  machinery,  distributing  reservoirs  are  of 
great    value. 

In  discussing  forms  of  constructitm,  reservoirs  may  be  classified, 
according  to  the  material  employed,  into  (1)  earthen  reservoirs, 
(2)  nuisonry  rt\serv()irs,  (3)  iron  or  steel  Reservoirs,  and  (4)  wooden 
reservoirs.  The  first  two  kinils  can  convenientiv  be  considered 
together,  as  the  two  materials  are  very  often  combined  in  the  same 
struct u IV.  The  last  two  will  also  be  treated  under  the  general  title 
of  standpipes  and  tanks. 

When  the  reservoir  does  not  need  to  Ik*  elevated  above  the  natural 
surface,  the  most  economical  form,  and  the  usual  one  for  large  capaci- 
ties, is  the  open  rt\servoir  with  earthen  embankments.     Such  reser- 
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voirs  are  usually  built  with  masonry  walls,  and  covers  partly  in 
excavation  and  partly  above  the  surface.  If  a  resenoir  requirt*s  to 
Ik*  considerably  elevated,  a  steel  standpipe  or  a  tank  of  wood  or  steel 
is  usually  employed. 

73.  Capacity.  Where  it  is  possible  to  construct  an  inexpen- 
sive open  reservoir  at  a  suitable  elevation  and  in  a  good  location,  it 
should  be  given  a  capacity  of  several  days'  supply.  In  practice*  the 
capacity  of  such  reservoirs  varies  from  2  or  3  days'  supply  up  to  S  or 
10  davs,  and  occasionally  more. 

Where,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  topography,  it  Ik^couics 
necessarj-  to  artificially  elevate  a  reservoir  in  the  form  of  a  standpijx) 
or  elevated  tank,  the  exjxjnse  of  c^onstruction  lx»comes  so  great  that 
the  economical  capacity  is  usually  less  than  that  mentioned  under  (1). 
The  l)est  capacity  in  this  case  (le{)ends  nuich  upon  the  sizt*  of  the 
city.  For  large  cities  it  is  hardly  {)racticable  to  pnnide  nuich  storage 
by  means  of  artificially  elevated  restTvoirs,  the  small  stan(lpi|K*s 
which  are  often  used  in  such  cases  serving  merely  to  e((ualizt»  the 
action  of  the  pumps. 

In  small  cities  (up  to  a  population  of  5(),()00  or  more)  it  is  desirable 
to  provide  a  small  storage  even  at  considerable  cost,  as  a  measure*  of 
safety  and  economy.  The  fire  rate  is  here  the  princi{)al  considera- 
tion, and  the  minimum  capacity  should  l)e  such  as  to  provide  water 
at  tiie  maximum  fire  rate  for  a  suflScient  length  of  time  to  enable  the 
pumping  station  to  respond  with  ease  and  c^ertainty.  This  is  onli- 
narilv  taken  as  about  one  hour.  Beyond  this  it  will  usually  Ik? 
desirable  to  add  to  the  capacity  enough  to  c(jualize  the  onlinary 
flow  over  sc»veral  hours  of  the  day,  or,  in  the  case  of  small  works, 
to  enable  the  pumping  to  Ix*  done  by  operating  a  j)art  to  the  day  only. 

In  general  the  best  size  of  elevated  tank  will  range  from  about 
7:),()(K)  gallons  for  very  small  works  up  to  200,(KX)  or  30(),(K)0  gallons 
(or  towns  of  the  size  mentioned  above. 

74.  Location  and  Arrangement.  The  l(K*ation  of  an  ele- 
vatt*d  reservoir  is  governed  in  the  first  place  by  the  topography,  and 
the  choice  of  location  is  the rt» fort*  often  verj'  limited.  In  general  a 
distributing  reservoir  should  be  located  as  centrally  as  possible  with 
respi*ct  to  the  district  to  be  s<*rv-e(l,  as  this  will  insure  the  most  uniform 
and  the  highest  pressures  and  will  give  the  smallest  size  of  main 
and  branches. 
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is  not  necessary  to  secure  imperviousness,  one  is  usually  put  in  to 
facilitate  the  cleaning  of  the  reservoir. 

According  to  circumstances  the  entire  embankment  may  be 
impervious,  or  imperviousness  may  be  secured  by  a  puddle  or  con- 
crete core,  or  by  a  layer  of  puddle  placed  near  the  face.  Fig.  31 
shows  a  puddle  being  placed  near  the  face  and  Fig.  32  shows  a  puddle 
core  connected  to  the  puddle  lining  of  the  bottom. 

Imperviousness  is  usually  secured  in  large  masonry  reservoirs 
by  a  layer  of  puddle  placed  back  of  the  wall  and  thoroughly  rammed, 
and  the  bottom  lining  is  treated  in  a  similar  way.  In  small  reservoirs 
more  reliance  is  placed  upon  impervious  masonry,  made  so  by  an 
asphalt  c*oating,  or,  more  commonly,  by  a  coat  of  Portland-cement 


Pig.  81.    Section  of  Reservoir  Embankment,  Pittsburg. 
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Fig.  33.    Section  of  Reservoir  Embankment,  Brooklyn. 

mortar,  neat  or  1  to  1,  which  it  is  well  to  finish  l>y  a  !)rush  coat  ol 
neat  cement.  The  latter  methoil  is  more  likely  to  Ix*  satisfactory 
with  covered  reser\'oirs,  where  the  temperature  changes  are  small, 
than  with  open  reservoirs. 

While  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  secure  imperviousness  at  the 
start  by  the  use  of  cement,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
slight  cracks.  These  permit  the  water  to  find  its  way  into  the  sur- 
rounding soil,  and  when  the  reservoir  is  quickly  emptied  this  water 
exerts  a  back  pressure  on  the  walls  and  an  upward  pressure  on  the 
floor.  The  foundation  for  the  walls  should  l>e  l)road  enough  to 
reduc*e  settlement  to  very  small  limits,  and  as  further  precaution 
against  cracks  the  floor  lining  should  be  constructed  after  the  walls 
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are  complete,  hut  should  l>e  thoroughly  bonded  thereto.     Junctions 
between  floors  and  walls  are  preferably  made  curved. 

l^he  most  common  form  of  lining  consists  of  about  1 J  to  2  feet 
of  j)uddle  protected  by  a  layer  of  concrete,  brick,  or  stone  paving, 
or  sometimes  only  by  gravel.  On  the  slopes  the  concrete  is  usually 
c()vcr(»(l  with  paving  or  replaced  entirely  by  it,  experience  showing 
that  unprotected  concrete  is  apt  to  be  injured  by  ice.  A  layer  of 
paving  brick  laid  in  cement  makes  a  good  finish  for  a  concrete  lining 
which  is  to  l)e  frt^cjuently  exposed.  Concrete  can  l)e  made  imper\'ious 
by  plastering  with  cement  mortar,  neat  or  1  to  1,  but  where  it  extends 
over  large  areas,  cracks  will  form,  due  to  tem|xjrature  changes  and 
to  st»ttlemcnt  of  embankments.  To  minimize  this  diflScultv,  concrete 
may  be  laid  in  blocks,  with  asphalt  joints  l)etween. 

If  ground  water  is  met  witii,  which  is  under  considerable  pressure, 
it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  rupture  of  the  floor,  to  drain 
the  soil  beneath  the  lining.  In  some  cases  the  ground  water  has 
been  j)ermitte(l  to  enter  the  reservoir,  when  its  head  exceeds  that 
in  the  reservoir,  through  flap  valves  which  will  close  when  the  ditfer- 
ence  of  head  is  in  the  reverse  dirt»ction.  Drainage  of  the  soil  beneath 
the  lining  should  be  done  with  great  caution,  and  especial  care 
taken  to  surround  all  drains  with  gravel  and  sand  so  graded  in 
(incness  as  to  efl'ectually  prevent  the  washing  out  of  any  of  the  mate- 
rijii.  Seepage  water  is  also  sometinit\s  taken  care  of  by  means 
of  drains. 

As|)iialt  has  for  some  time  been  extensively  used  for  reservoir 
linings  on  the  l^icific  coast,  and  recently  its  use  has  l)econie  (juite 
general.  Compared  to  concrete  it  has  the  advantiiges  of  elasticity 
jind  greater  iinpervionsness,  both  of  which  are  of  great  important^ 
in  this  connection.  Another  advantage  in  many  castas  is  its  chea|i- 
ncss.  Its  chief  disadvantage  is  the  effect  of  the  sun  in  rendering 
it  more  or  less  plastic  and  liable  to  creep  if  used  on  steep  sloj)es.  Its 
dnrabilitv  in  water  is  also  not  fullv  determined,  (ireat  care  and 
c.\p<'rt  knowledge  are  retjuircd  in  determining  the  proj)er  proportions 
of  the  various  ingredients  to  give  good  results. 

When  the  earth  is  firm  and  compact,  asphalt  linings  can  \ye 
placed  directly  upon  it,  and  hav<^  fre((uently  been  so  plac^ed.  Con- 
siderable settlement  has  in  some  cases  taken  place  without  cracking 
the  lining,  but  this  cannot,  of  coursi\  be  rt^lied  upon. 
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Reservoirs  vrith  masonrj'  walls  occupy  less  s|)ace  than  earthen 
reservoirs,  but  are  more  expensive  to  const  met.  They  are,  however, 
often  the  best  form  for  small  reser\'oirs  where  space  is  limited,  and 
are  a  suitable  form  in  case  covers  are  rt*(juired. 

When  the  reser\oir  is  excavate<l  in  firm  earth  or  is  backed  bv  a 
well-i'ompactcd  embankment,  the  earth  scr\'es  to  support  the  walls 
against  water  prt»ssure.  They  must  then  In?  designed  to  sustain 
the  earth  pressure  with  reservoir  empty.  By  adopting  the  circular 
form  the  masonry  will  rt»sist  largely  by  compression  as  a  ring,  and 
the  dimensions  can  \)Q  considerably  reduced  Inflow  those*  rt*(|uircd 
for  a  wall  n^sisting  by  gravity  alone.  Several  small  cin-ular  tvsvt- 
voirs  have  been  built  of  diameters  of  50  to  7')  fei»t,  with  walls  from 
1()  to  22  inches  in  thickness. 

The  masonry  may  lx»  of  rub!)le,  concrete,  or  i)rick,  according 
to  cin-umstanccs.  If  exposed,  a  lining  of  paving  brick  makes  an 
excvllent  finish.  It  is  needless  to  sav  that  in  all  work  of  this  character 
the  gn'atest  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  best  workmansiiip, 
particularly  in  the  mixing  and  laying  of  concrete  and  the  thorough 
filling  of  masonrj'  joints  with  mortar,  essentially  as  in  dam  con- 
struction. 

77.  Inlet  Pipes  and  Valves.  Distributing  reservoirs  are 
usually  provided  with  separate  inlet  and  outlet  pii)es,  located  prefer- 
ably on  different  sides  of  the  reservoir  in  onler  to  j)romote  circulation 
of  the  water.  In  earthen  rt\servoirs  these  are  constructed  in  the 
same  manner  as  described  in  section  4S.  A  by-pass  should  be 
provider  1  to  enable  the  reservoir  to  Ik»  cut  out  at  any  time.  Where 
the  n»servoir  serves  merely  as  an  e(|ualizing  reservoir,  receiving  only 
the  suq)lus  water  from  the  distributing  system,  a  single  pipe  will 
serve  for  both  inlet  and  outlet. 

In  o|K»n  masonry  reservoirs  gate  chambers  are  conveniently 
built  in  connecticm  with  the  rt»servoir  wall.  In  covered  rescTvoirs 
they  arc*  usually  omitted,  the  valves  being  ])laced  within  the  n\servoir 
and  ojKTated  fn>m  a  suitable  platform  or  from  the  oustide. 

78.  Covered  Reservoirs.  Cjn)und  waters  should  be  stored 
in  covered  reservoirs,  for  the  reason  that  such  waters  usually  contain 
sufficient  (piantities  of  plant  focnl  to  promote  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
vegt*table  organisms  unless  the  light  Ih»  excluded.  Many  cases  have 
arisen  of  bad  tastes  and  (xlors  due  to  this  cause  which  have  been 
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entirely  removed  by  covering  the  reservoir.  Filtered  surface  waters 
should  also  as  a  rule  l)e  stored  in  covered  reser\'oirs,  since  hy  the 
proct^ss  of  filtration  they  are  rendered  somewhat  similar  in  nature 
to  ground  waters.  Where  reservoirs  are  located  in  the  densely 
j)oj)ulated  portions  of  cities,  (t)vers  are  also  advisable,  in  onler  to 
exclude  soot  and  dust. 

CoviTs  are  usually  made  of  masonry,  but  wood  has  b«»en  uswl 
in  a  numlHT  of  casivs.  It  is  much  cheaper  than  inas()iir\\  but  is 
imicli  less  durable  and  doi\s  not  keep  the  water  as  cool  in  summer 
or  wholly  prevent   freezing  in   winter. 

A  vvcKMlen  cover  for  a  largt>  art*a  may  consist  simply  in  a  hori- 
zontal floor  of  boards,  supported  by  a  system  of  joists  and  girders 
resting  on  a  series  of  wockIcu  posts.  For  small  areas  the  covers  can 
ivadily  l)e  made  sloping,  and  this  is  a  preferable  arrangement. 
Covers  for  small  circular  rt\servoirs  and  large  wells  are  conveniently 
mncic  couicaK  with  the  rafters  n\sting  against  the  wall  or  supported 
on  light  tnissc»s. 

Mjusomy  covers  consist  usually  of  st^gmental  or  elliptical  ma- 
sonry arcli(\s  supported  by  small  brick  piers;  or,  for  very  small 
ivscrvoirs,  a  dome  mav  l>e  usimI.  Al)ove  the  arches,  about  2 
feet  of  (NiHJi  is  placi'd  to  prevent  extreme  variations  of  tem- 
perature and  to  protect  the  masimry,  and  embankments  are  con- 
st nictcd  against  the  side  walls  to  meet  the  c*overing  al)ove.  The 
pi(M's  arc  spa('<Ml  from  10  to  b")  feet  apart,  and  are  made  from  1 
to  2  feet  s(|Mare  in  cross-section,  de|)ending  upon  the  span  and 
wciglit  of  lilling. 

Piers  ai*c  usually  made  about  IS  inches  square  of  brick  and 
spaced  about  12  to  1.")  f(Tt  apart.  Concrete  is  now  generallv  used 
for  tlic  roof,  being  niad(*  in  the  form  of  groined  arches  of  }dM)ut  o 
f(M*t  rise  and  ti  inches  thick  at  the  crown.  Fig.  33  shows  the  interior 
of  such  a  reservoir  us<'(l  as  a  filter. 

79.  Cost.  The  cost  of  reservoirs  varies,  of  courst\  jrreatlv 
according  to  local  conditions,  kind  of  resi*rvoir  and  capacitv.  Ac- 
cording to  the  capacity  the  cost  per  unit  will  l)e  less  the 
larger  the  reservoir.  The  actual  cost  of  a  large  opt*n  rest*r\'oir 
varies  from  .<>  to  -S.")  per  1,(KK)  gallons  capacity.  Covered  ma- 
sonry reservoirs  will  cost  usually  from  SIO  to  ?15  [)er  1,00()  gal- 
lons caj)acity. 
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STANDPIPES  AND    ELEVATED   TANKS. 

80.  Wbere  a  resen-oir  requires  to  be  artificially  elevated  it  is 
usually  built  as  a  stanilpipe — a  tall  slim  tank  resting  on  the  ground 
— or  as  an  elevated  tank  of  steel  or  wood,  5upporte<l  by  a  tower  of 
steel,  wood,  or  masoniy.  Such  an  elevated  resenoir  may  or  niuy 
not  be  enclosed  in  a  covering  of  masonry  or  wood,  acconling  to  the 
necessities  of  the  ease  and  the  notions  of  the  designer. 

Resenoirs  of  this  type  are  relatively  so  expensive  that  a  mini- 
mum amount   of  storage  capacity  is  usually  provided.     As  shown 


ill  .'^•ction  72,  they  may  l>e  used  in  small  towns  to  enable  llio  pumps 
to  1m-  more  economically  operated,  or  in  larger  towns  to  pn»vi(lt'  for 
file  consumption  for  an  hour  or  so.  The  capacities  of  standpipes 
ami  tanks  range  ordinarily  from  ;>0,000  gallons  up  to  a  maximum 
of  alK>ut  l/>00,000  gallons  fur  small  villages  and  cities  up  to  .'SO.tXMI 
[)opulation  or  more.  The  useful  capacity  of  a  standpipe  is  oiilv 
that  part  of  the  volume  which  is  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  give  the 
required  pre.ssure.  All  water  below  this  level  acts  merely  as  a  sup- 
port for  the  portion  above.     There  shouki  therefore  first  lie  <leter- 
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iiHiied  the  lowest  usc^ful  level  of  the  water,  and  the  pipe  should  then 
l)(*  made  of  the  desired  capacity  above  this  plane. 

81.  Location.  For  storage  purposes  only,  the  Iwation  would 
he  the  same  as  that  for  any  reser\'oir.  To  reduce  the  cost  it  is,  how- 
ev-er,  desirable  to  place  the  tank  on  the  highest  ground  available  if 
it  be  within  a  reasonable  distance.  Too  great  distances  will  be 
undesirable  on  account  of  the  cost  of  mains  and  the  loss  of  heail 
caused  by  a  long  line*  of  pi|)e. 

82.  Design  of  the  Standpipe.  The  chief  elements  in  the 
design  of  a  standpipe  an*  the  thickness  of  plates,  the  riv(»ting,  the 
foundation  and  anchorage  and  the  pi|K»  details.  The  forces  to  lx» 
considered  in  tlu*  design  of  a  standpijK*  are  the  water  pressure*,  the 
wind  pressure,  the  weight  of  the  pil)e,  and  the  action  of  i(t».  In 
what  follows  let  //  —  distance  in  feet  of  any  |x>int  of  the  pipt*  from 
th(*  top,  (/  -  diameter  of  pij)e  in  feet,  r  =  radius  in  ft»et,  and  /  = 
thickness  of  shell  in  inches  at  the  given  fK>int. 

From  e(|uations  in  Hydraulics  we  find  that  the  water  pressure 
causes  a  bursting  stress  |>er  vertical  lineal  inch  of  pi|)e  ecjual  to 

02.5////         ,  ,,  , 
""  -  T-T  V^  =  -'''^'^  (9) 


riic  stress  per  scpiarc  inch  of  metal  is 


.V 


/ 


(10) 


This  is  the  only  stress  that  ucimI  l)e  ctmsideriMl  in  detennining  the 
plate  thickness,  as  the  elFects  of  wind  and  weight  are  nnich  smaller 
than  this  and   cause  a  stress  in  a  rrrflcal  direction. 

Th(»  safe  tensile  stn'ss  on  net  section  of  metal,  where  but  little 
ice  is  likely  to  form,  may  1h'  taken  at  about  ir),(KK)  |)ounds  per  scjuare 
inch.  Where  thick  ice  is  to  Ik*  expected  the  working  stress  should  Ik* 
rednced  to  12,(MM)  or  even  lO.tKM)  pounds,  to  {)n)vide  for  the  unknown 
ur  stresses.  'Hie  vertical  joints  will  usually  \>e  so  designed  as  to 
have  an  efhcienc  y  of  (»()  to  70  jmt  crnt.  If  a  =  safe  stress  on  net  sec- 
tion and  (■  - -eftici(Micy.  then  by  e(|uation  10  the  required  thickness 
to  resist  the  water  pn'ssure  will  1h' 

2.t)////         2.0A//  ,     ^ 

t    r^- = (ll) 
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or,  if  a  =  12,000  and  e 


j,  then,  ap 
2.0//</  _ 
'  li,(R)0  ^ 
the  top  shotihl  not  be  less  than  }  inch. 


lately, 
.(K]0325/«/ 


(12) 


'Hif  thickness  near  the  (op  shotiUl  not  be  less  than  \  inch,  or  fur  very 
iarge  piix's,  /,  inch.     Plates  thicker  than  1  inch  or  \\  inches  should  - 
lie  avi)i<iecl. 

The  plates  forming  a  stan<lpipe  are  iisnalty  of  sucli  a  widtli  as 
to  tinikl  5  feet  of  p'p^.  an<l  are  fmm  S  to  10  feet  loiif;.  Kach  coiiise 
is  pnferalily  made  cylindrical,  and  alternately  an  "inside"  and  un 
"outsiile"  course. 

'Hie  riveting  of  the  vertical  seams  is  tli<'  most  imiwrtant  part  of 
the  const  met  ion,  as  this  determines  the  strciiglh  and  economy  of  the 
standpijx-.  I«ip  joints  are  most  commonly  nsed,  hut  for  thickness 
exceerling  \  inch,  doulile-hiilt  strap  joints  are  much  preferalde  and 
an'  stronfter. 

Table  No.  12  gives  suitable  proportions  for  riveted  joint.s,  to- 


TABLE  12. 
Proportions  for  Riveted  Joints  for  5t«ndpipes. 


1 

iicbes. 

nuhis.  nHhH- 
I 

n..-ii.-H. 

■2         :  21 

i 

■i      i  -il 

! 

■1           2 

n 

jl 

■1           3 

2         1   2 

3           -1 

.1         1   2 

3         1  2 

2 

11 

:i      1  2 

■2 

1 
1 

11 
It 

2i 
21 

gether  with  their  approximate  efficiencies  or  ratio  of  strengtii  of  joint 
to  strength  of  plate. 
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Ilori/ontal  joints  are  made  single-riveted  lap  joints,  with  rivet 
spainn^  i^f  aUuit  thitv  diameters.  All  seams  should  be  thoroughly 
lalkinl  with  a  nnuul-niK^Hl  ndking  tool,  and  any  leaky  seams  which 
mav  oxist  when  the  pi}x*  is  tilleil  should  be  recalked.  The  bottom  is 
made  of  plates  rivettnl  up  with  circular  and  radial  joints,  the  former 
Umuj:  made  lap  joints  and  the  latter  butt  joints.  The  thickness  need 
U^  onlv  iMuniirh  to  jvnnit  of  ginxl  calking  and  to  be  durable, — about 
\  inch.  This  Untoni  plate  is  pn*fenibly  ctwnected  to  the  side  plates 
bv  means  of  a  heaw  anj^lc  on  the  outside,  or  one  on  both  outside  and 
in>iid%'  the  tank.  The  foundation  should  be  made  monolithic  and 
sntlii'icntly  brwiul  to  pvo  such  low  pressures  on  the  soil  that  there  will 
U^  prartirallv  no  ^*ttlcincnt.  Failures  have  occurretl  due  to  poor 
work  in  this  n\^}HH  t.  Wind  pressun»s  should  be  carefully  considered, 
i'onrn^tc  is  a  verv  suitable  material  for  foundation  purposes. 

StandpijH\s  uuist  U^  anchoitnl  to  the  foundation  to  prevent  l>eing 
overtiiruetl  bv  the  wind.  The  wind  pressure  is  usually  taken  at  4() 
to  M  |>«nuuls  |HT  ^juan*  UxA  on  om^half  the  vertical  projection  of  the 
lank.  At  the  hiirhcr  value  the  overturning  moment  in  foot  pounds  at 
a  diMantx*  h  U^low  the  ti»p  is 

M        •*'»  N  '!>'  \  -i  =  l'2.o.f/r  (ia) 

This  uiovtMuent  taiKcs  an  \iplift  on  the  leewanl  side  for  each  inch 
aloni;  \\\v  rii\  unitVtviuv  o(  tlie  pi|H»  of 

■ 

S*        l.:v^    .  |..ninds.  (14) 

riu  n  it*  ;nu  hor  Ih^Itn  an*  phu^^l  p  iiu'hes  ajKirt  anumd  the  In^ttom  of 

tlir  tank  \\\c  ^iw^^  in  t';uh  U^lt  will  Ik' 


J 


(15) 


If  ninnenui<  bolis  art^  us<\l.  their  si/e  neetl  not  be  great,  and  they 
may  Iv  p\it  ihnMiirh  ihe  extrrior  U^tioni  angle  iron  and  the  latter 
diuibK'-rivfUHl  lo  fho  piiH\  It  arranirtHl  in  this  way.  they  should  be 
n\niicri»ii>  tMiouirh  m^  tluu  the  strt^ss  in  one  lH>lt  is  not  greater  than  can 

•Tho  .:.  r:v.iv.ov.  .  f  :V.>  o;-.;.\::v ::  ov^iar^s  fr\  :n  '.beformuUS=  -  -  of  Mechanics 
:n  w';;^ »;  M  >  :  ■..-  v.;  —.'.■  v.*    <f  :!>  r::.k    »;  :l;o  --t.iiivi;  '-;^'  shell.    Th*  pnicess  of  deriration 
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be  transmitted  to  tlie  lower  plates  hy  four  or  five  rivets,  which  will 
limit  the  size  of  l>olt.s  to  almut  1}  times  the  <liaineter  of  the  lower 
rivets.  By  s|>ac*ing  the  l>olts  sufficient ly  close  this  arrangement  may 
I*  followed  in  almost  any  east*.  If  this  mithojl  ^iv(  s  a  lar*^*  numln-r 
of  holts,  it  will  l)e  simpler  to  nst»  f(wer  and  larpM-  holts,  in  which  cas-.* 
they  should  Iw  fastened  to  the  standpipe  hy  lon^  vertical  pieces  of 
angleSi  and  the  \xAts  placrd  clos(»  to  the  pipe  as  shown  in  Fi^.  34.  The 
number  of  l)olts  should  not  \ye  less  than  six  in  anv  casc\  Anchor  lK)lts 
should  extend  well  into  the  masonry-  and  1h'  fastened  to  anclior  plates 
eml)eddcMl  therein. 

Besides  the  overturning  effect  of  the  wind  thcR*  is  to  l)e  considered 
the  eollapsing  effect  on  the  empty  pij^e,  especially  near  the  top  where 
the  plates  are  thin.  This  cannot  readily  be  computed,  hut  must  be 
provided  for  by  an  ample  margin  of  strength  at  the  top  of  the  standpijK*. 

The  effeet  of  ice*  action  is  a  ver}-  serious  matter  in  unprotected 
standpipes,  but  is  verj-  difficult  t(»  calculate  or  provide  for.  The 
stresses  eaused  bv  ice  action  can  onlv  be  nrovicled  for  bv  the  use  of  a 
good  quality  of  soft  st(*el  which  will  allow  of  deformation  whhout  in- 
jury, and  by  the  use  of  a  large  fa<-tor  of  safety.  It  may  well  be  cjues- 
tioned,  in  view  of  the  unci*rtainties  of  the  case,  if  all  metal  tanks  built 
in  cold  climates  should  not  Ik*  encast*<l  in  masonrv  or  wocmI.  The 
importance  of  this  matter  is  attested  l)y  th«*  many  jiccidents  traceable 
to  the  action  of  ice. 

The  material  used  for  standpi|N's  should  l)e  soft,  o[K*n-hearth 
.steely  of  a  tensile  .stn*ngth  of  aUnit  r)4,(HM)  io  ()2,(HM)  pounds  per  scpiare 
inch.  The  \yest  practict*  now  calls  for  a  grade  corn  sponding  to  flange 
steel,  with  phosphorus  limit  of  ai)out  AH)  per  cent,  an  elongation  of 
22  to  25  per  c*ent,  reduction  of  area  of  oO  per  cent,  and  flat  U-nding 
tests,  both  cold  and  after  heating  and  cjuenching. 

83.  Pipes  and  Valves.  I'sually  a  single  |>ijx' serves  both  as 
inlet  and  outlet.  This  passt*s  through  an  arched  opening  in  the 
foundation,  turns  upwanis  and  enters  the  standpipe  at  the  bottom, 
and  extends  into  it  a  foot  or  two.  A  Iea<l  joint  is  usuallv  nuide  in  a 
Ixrll  casting  riveted  to  the  l)ottom  of  the  pipe  as  shown  in  Fig.  .*^4.  A 
drain-pipe  through  which  the  tank  may  l)e  drained  or  flushed  should 
also  he  provided. 

High-water  electric  alanns  aiv  advisable  if  the  pipe  be  at  some 
distance  from  the  pumping  station.     The  pressure  indicated  at  the 
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station  is  not  a  certain  guide  if  branch  mains  are  led  oflF  at  inter- 
mediate points.  For  encased  pipes  or  tanks  a  simple  float,  arranged 
to  close  an  electric  circuit,  may  be  used.  For  exposed  pipes,  ice  is 
likely  to  interfere,  and  in  this  case  a  pressure  gauge  placed  in  a  vault 
and  connected  to  the  standpipe  can  be  arranged  to  give  an  alarm  at 
any  desired  pressure. 

84.  Other  Details.  The  top  should  be  stiffened  against  col- 
lapse by  a  heavy  angle-iron,  not  less  than  3X5  inches,  and  two  such 
angles  should  be  used  for  large  pipes.  The  effect  of  the  wind  on  an 
empty  pipe  is  not  only  to  cause  a  pressure  on  the  outside,  but  to  create 
a  partial  vacuum  on  the  inside  near  the  top.  Several  failures  have 
occurred  from  lack  of  strength  at  this  point. 

It  is  not  customary  to  roof  standpipes,  and  for  a  tall  slim  pipe 
a  roof  woulil  be  of  little  use  and  no  improvement  to  its  appearance. 

With  large,  low  pipes  a  conical 
roof  of  curved  profile  may  well  be 
adopted.  It  affords  considerable 
protection  and  improves  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  structure.  It  is 
usually  made  of  sheet  iron  or  cop- 
j)er,  supported  on  light  angle-iron 
ribs  or  a  framework. 

A  ladder  should  be  built  on 
the  outside  of  the  pipe,  but  none 
(»n  the  inside;   and  in  general  there  shoukl  be  no  obstructions  on  the 

iiisi<lc  where  ice  is  likely  to  form  to  any  extent. 

*  • 

Standpipes  should  be  well  painted  inside  and  out.  For  the  in- 
terior, asphalt  is  probably  the  In'st  material  to  use.  After  painting 
tile  interior,  tiie  pi|H»  should  be  filled  to  detect  leaks  l)efore  the  outside 
is  coated. 

A  standpipe  is  often  surrounded  w^ith  a  masonry  shell  in  order  to 
furnish  protection  from  cold,  or  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
structuH'.  This  shell  may  Ik»  of  stone  or  brick,  and  is  usually  built 
enough  larger  than  the  pipe  to  jx^mit  of  a  stairway  in  the  space  be- 
tween. The  walls  are  usually  made  from  2\  to  4  feet  thick  at  the 
bottom  and  1  \  to  2  feet  at  the  top. 

KncasiMl  pipes  must  be  provided  with  overflows,  which  may  be 
built  either  inside  or  outside  the  main  pijH*.     For  this  type  of  struc- 


Fig.  'M.    Arraugemt'Ui  of  Kivcis. 
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ture,  roofs  are  quite  necessary,  and  should  be  carefully  proportioned 
with  respect  to  appearance.  ITie  masonry  offers  considerable  oppor- 
tunity for  architectural  tn^atmcnt,  and  this  feature  should  l)e  n*ferre<l 
to  a  competent  architect. 

85.  Elevated  Tanks.  If  the  lower  portion  of  the  water  in  a 
standpipe  is  at  too  low  an  elevation  for  useful  pressure,  its  only  office 
is  to  furnish  support  to  the  useful  part  above.  WTiere  this  useless 
zone  is  of  any  considerable  depth  the  support  can  be  more  cheaply 
funiished  by  a  steel  trestle.  Besides  being  cheaper,  a  tank  is  much 
less  objectionable  in  appearance  than  a  standpipe,  and  experience 
indicates  that  trouble  from  ice  is  less  likely  to  occur.  For  roofed 
tanks  a  height  equal  to  the  diameter  would  not  be  far  from  the  most 
economical  proportions,  but  a  height  somewhat  greater  than  this  will 
usually  look  better. 

The  bottom  of  a  tank  supported  on  an  iron  trestle  is  usually 
made  hemispherical,  as  this  requires  no  support  except  at  the  outside 
edge  where  the  legs  of  the  tower  are  located.  The  thickness  of  side 
plates  is  the  same  as  for  standpipes,  and  the  details  are  similar.  If 
the  bottom  is  hemispherical  the  stresses  therein  will  be  one-half  those 
in  the  lowest  side  course  of  plates. 

The  tower  consists  of  a  steel  trestle  of  four  to  eight  legs.  The 
material  for  this  may  be  medium  steel,  and  comparatiyely  high  work- 
ing stresses  may  be  used  in  its  design,  since  the  stresses  are  all  dead- 
and  wind-load  stresses.  Four  legs  are  the  smallest  practicable  num- 
l)er,  but  for  tanks  of  large  diameters  the  use  of  only  four  legs 
brings  verj'  heavj^  local  stresses  on  the  tank  at  the  points  of  connec- 
tion. Six  or  eight  is  a  Ijetter  number  and  presents  a  l)etter  ap- 
|)earance,  but  is  more  expensive.  The  stresses  in  the  various  [)arts 
of  the  tower  and  the  design  of  the  details  belong  to  the  domain  of 
structural  engineering  and  cannot  be  elaborated  here.  Suggestions 
for  the  upper  column  connections,  the  anchorage  and  the  roof  are 
given  in  Fig.  35. 

Each  column  must  be  well  anchored  to  the  foundation,  with  a 
strength  of  anchorage  equal  to  the  maximum  uplift  due  to  wind  act- 
ing on  empty  tank.  The  foundation  should  l)e  rigid,  and  large  and 
heavy  enough  to  serve  as  anchorage  and  to  give  only  safe  pressures 
on  the  ground.  There  should  l)e  practically  no  settlement,  as  any 
une(|ual  settlement  will  greatly  change  the  stresses  in  the  tower. 
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The  inlet  pipe  is  usually  made  to  enter  the  tank  at  the  c*enter  of 
the  lx)ttom,  and  should  be  provided  with  an  expansion  joint.  In 
cold  climates  the  pipe  must  be  protected  by  a  frost  casing,  which  is 
usually  a  simple  wooden  box  with  one  or  more  air  spaces  and  a  pack- 
ing of  some  non-conductive  material.  If  the  tank  is  encased,  it  will 
\ye  necessary  to  provide  an  overflow  pipe. 

86.  Wooden  Tanks.  Elevated  tanks  of  wood  are  frequently 
used  where  low  first  cost  is  an  essential  element  and  the  (juantity  to 
l>e  stored  does  not  exceed  50,000  to  75,000  gallons.  Wooden  tanks 
are  cheap,  and  if  well  built  will  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The 
staves  should  be  of  good  clear  material  and  should  be  dressed  to  proper 
curvature  on  the  outside.  Hoops  should  be  relatively  thick  to  resist 
corrosion,  and  should  be  thoroughly  coated  with  asphalt  or  other  pro- 
tective coating,  before  being  put  in  place.  Lugs  and  fastenings  are  a 
source  of  weakness.  They  should  be  carefully  designed  and  of  ample 
strength.  The  support  of  the  floors  must  also  be  well  looked  after. 
The  chief  source  of  trouble  with  wooden  tanks  is  in  the  weakening  of 
the  hoops  by  rusting  from  the  inside. 

Several  failures  of  wooden  tanks  have  occurred  by  the  sudden 
bursting  of  the  hoops,  and  it  is  questionable  policy  to  construct  such 
tanks  where  their  failure  is  likely  to  endanger  life,  as  it  is  quite  certain 
that  they  will  not  be  regularly  inspected  as  they  should  be. 

87.  Storage  Under  Compressed  Air.  In  small  works,  air 
chambers  or  their  equivalent  may  be  used  to  provide  a  considerable 
storage  of  water  and  thus  avoid  the  use  of  standpipes  or  elevated 
tanks.  In  the  design  of  such  storage  tanks  the  larger  the  pro[)orti()n 
of  air  spa(?e  the  less  will  be  the  variation  in  water  pressure  as  the  tank 
is  emptied.  If  V  =  volume  of  tank,  and  v  =  maximum  volume  of 
water  stored,  then  Y  -v  =  minimum  volume  of  air.  If  the  pres- 
sure, when  containing  the  maximum  volume  of  water,  be  P,  then  when 

the  tank  is  just  empty  the  pressure  is  p  =P  ^1  -  "r^/-      Thus   if 

r         1 

. ,  =    -,  then  p  =  §P,  and  the  variation  in  pressure  is  one-third  the 

maximum.  The  less  the  desired  variation  in  pressure  the  greater 
must  l>e  the  tank  capacity  for  a  given  water  capacity.  The  air  i- 
maintained  in  the  tank  by  occasionally  admitting  a  little  air  int:> 
the  pump. 
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A  system  of  pressure  storage  having  several  a(lvantagi\s  over  tluit 
just  (lescrilKMl  is  the  Acme  Com|)any's  system,  based  on  patent.s  of 
Wui.  E.  Wortham  and  Oscar  DarHng.  In  this  system  the  air  is  stoitnl 
in  ii  separate  tank  at  a  higher  pressure  than  is  onHnarily  kept  in  the 
water  tank.  By  reducing  valves  in  the  connecting  pi|>es,  the  pressun* 
on  the  water  may  l)e  maintained  constant,  or  mav  Ix?  increased  in  case 
of  fire  up  to  tlie  prtvssurt*  in  the  air  tank.  Air  c*ompressors  nmst  Ik* 
used  here  to  ket»p  up  tlie  air  supply.  A  number  of  plants  of  this  kind 
liave  l)een  installed.  The  use  of  a  pressure  storage  system  avoids  all 
troubk*  from  ice,  and  for  verj-  small  quantities  is  cheaper  than  an  ek»- 
vated  tank.  A  storage  tank  can  also  l>e  located  at  the  pumping  station 
and  the  pnvssure  easily  controlled.  For  large  quantities  the  system 
would  Ik*  verj'  expensive. 

THE  DISTRIBUTING    PIPE   SYSTEM. 

88.  General  Requirements.  A  distributing  system  should 
be  so  designed  that  it  will  Ik*  able  to  supply  adequate  quantities  of 
water  to  all  consumers,  and  that  this  will  l>e  accomplished  with  ea)n- 
ouiy  and  with  reasonable  security  against  interniption.  With  n\sjx'ct 
to  the  design  of  this  part  of  a  waterworks  system,  the  uses  of  water 
naturallv  fall  into  two  verv  distinct  classics:  (1)  the  onlinar\',  ever\'- 
day  use  for  domestic,  couunercial,  and  public  purpost»s;  and  (2)  the 
use  for  liix'  extiugnisluncnt.  In  the  fonner  cast*  the  consumption  is 
relatively  uniform  ov<m'  diifenMit  portions  of  the  (*ity,  and  is  also  well 
distributed  over  manv  hours  of  the  dav;  in  the  latter  case  the  rate  is 
likely  to  be  extivmely  high  for  a  very  short  pericxl  of  time,  but  this  ex- 
cessive use  of  water  will  usually  be  confined  to  a  comparatively  small 
area.  To  supply  water  in  the  former  cast*  recjuires  the  wide  distri- 
bution of  moderate  (juantities,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  problem  is 
rather  the  conctMit ration  of  large  volumes  within  a  narrow  district, 
which  district  niav  be  situated  at  anv  i)oint  in  the  svstem. 

To  supply  water  to  all  consumers  riM|uirt\s  that  a  pipe  l)e  laid  in 
each  street,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  cross  streets  art*  not  built 
upon.  In  the  outlying  districts,  pipes  are  laid  in  those  streets  where 
the  density  of  the  population  warrants  it,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  management,  but  nuich  difference  in  ])olicy  exists  in  resj)ect  to 
the  matter  of  extensions.      The  di.stributing  system  includes,  besides 
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the  pii)es,  the  fire  hydrants,  service  connections,  valves,  foinitains, 
watering  troughs,  meters,  and  occasionally  other  details. 

89.  The  Pressure  Required. '  For  ordinary  service  the  pn»s- 
sure  at  any  point  should  be  sufficient  to  supply  water  at  a  reasonable 
rate  in  the  upper  stories  of  houses  and  factories,  and  in  business  blocks 
of  onhnary  height.  ITiis  will  recjuin*  at  the  street  level  a  pressure  of 
fn)ni  2()  to  30  pounds  in  residence  districts,  and  usually  fn)m  30  to  35 
jHiunds  in  business  districts,  according  to  the  character  of  the  build- 
ings. 

For  fire  purposes  the  pressure  required  in  the  mains  de[)ends 
upon  whether  it  is  intended  that  fire  streams  shall  be  furnished  directly 
from  the  hydrants  or  whether  steam  fire  engines  are  to  l)e  used.  In 
small  cities  and  towns  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  supply  fire 
streams  without  the  use  of  engines,  and  in  most  such  places  this 
method  is  adopted,  fire  engines  l)eing  sometimes  kept  in  reserve,  for 
extraordinarj'  conflagrations.  In  pumping  systems  the  most  com- 
mon arrangement  is  to  maintain  only  a  moderate  pressure  for  onlinary 
service,  and  at  times  of  fires  to  shut  ofT  the  reservoir  or  standpi]K»  if 
there  Ik*  one,  and  to  furnish  the  necessarj'  fire  pressure  direct  fn>m 
the  pumps. 

In  large  cities  hydrant  fire  pressure  is  not  so  common,  but  if  the 
supply  is  by  gravity,  and  has  plenty  of  head,  a  hydrant  fire  pressure 
can  profitably  be  furnished,  at  least  for  all  exct*pt  the  densest  portion 
of  the  city  or  for  very  large  fires.  If  hydrant  fire  pressure  is  to  l)e 
supplied  it  should  not  l)e  less  than  (K)  pounds  for  residence  districts 
and  70  pounds  for  business  districts.  Pressures  20  pounds  higher 
than  these  are  to  be  desired.  If  dependence  is  to  1k»  placed  on  fire* 
engines,  as  is  usual  in  large  cities,  the  domestic  pressure  of  25  to  30 
|K>uhds  is  sufficient. 

The  pressures  here  considered  are  the  hydrant  pressures  at  times 
of  maximum  consumption,  and  reefer  to  any  point  in  the  distributing 
system.  If  such  pressures  are  maintained  at  the  most  remote  points 
and  at  the  higher  elevations,  the  pressures  on  the  lower  ground  and  at 
points  nearer  the  pumps  or  reservoir  will  of  course  he  considerably 
higher.  In  the  case  of  gravity  supplies  much  higher  pressures  may 
he  possible,  but  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  plumbing  and 
piping  to  withstand  high  pressure\s  i\  will  not  be  desirable  often  to 
exceed  130  to  140  pounds. 
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90.  Number  and  Size  of  Fire  Streams.  The  number  of 
fire  streams  which  should  be  simultaneously  available  in  any  given 
town  will  obviously  varj-  greatly  with  the  character  of  the  buildings, 
width  of  streets,  etc.  For  average  conditions  the  number  may  be 
calculated  from  the  formula 

y  =  2.8  I  ^  (16) 

where  y  —  number  of  streams,  and  x  —  population  in  thousands. 
About  two-thirds  of  this  number  should  be  capable  of  Ijeing  concen- 
trated upon  a  single  block  or  group  of  buildings. 

In  small  cities  and  towns  the  requirements  for  fire  protection 
may  differ  widely.  For  example,  in  a  country  towTi  of  4,000  to  5,000 
inhabitants,  in  which  only  a  small  mercantile  business  is  carried  on, 
the  fire  risk  is  not  great,  while  in  a  town  of  the  same  size  w^hose  pros- 
perity depends  entirely  upon  two  or  three  large  factories,  located,  per- 
haps, in  one  large  group  of  buildings,  a  fire  would  l)e  a  verj'  serious 
matter.  In  the  former  case  four  or  five  fire  streams  would  be  suffi- 
cient, whik^  in  the  latter  case  eight  or  ten  should  be  supplied. 

The  numlx^r  of  fire  streams  is  based  u[)on  a  size  of  stream  of 
about  2r)0  gallons  per  minute,  which  is  generally  considered  to  be 
about  right  as  an  average  value  for  good  fire  streams  in  business  cUs- 
tricts.  For  a  residence  distri(»t  175  to  200-gallon  streams  will  usually 
meet  the  requiriMneiit.  Fire  hydrants  must  be  sufficiently  numerous 
and  so  located  as  to  meet  the  requirements  regartling  number  and  size 
of  fin'  streams  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Hydrants  are 
one-way,  two-way,  three-way,  etc.,  accortling  to  the  number  of  hose 
connections  provided.  For  most  purposes  the  two-way  hydrant  is 
considered  the  most  convenient,  but  in  the  dense  portion  of  a  large 
city,  where  many  connections  must  Ix*  provided,  three-way  and  four- 
way  hydrants  can  be  used  to  good  advantage.  Hydrants  should,  in 
any  case,  he  numerous  enough  to  enable  the  required  number  of 
streams  to  l)e  furnished  with  a  suitable  nozzle  pressure.  At  points 
where  a  large  number  of  streams  are  recjuired,  fire  cisterns  are  some- 
times used  instead  of  hydrants.  These  cisterns  are  fed  by  large  pipes, 
and  have  an  advantaj^e  over  hvdrants  in  that  thev  allow  st^veral  steam- 
ers  to  obtain  their  supply  at  one  point. 

For  a  2r)0-gallon  stn^am  the  R'tjuiri'd  nozzle  pressure  is  45  pounds 
and  the  loss  of  head  per  100  feet  of  ordinary  2i-inch  hose  is  about  18 
pounds  (see  Hydraulics),  so  that  with  a  hydrant  pressure  of  100 
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pounds  the  length  of  hose  to  supply  a  250-gallon  stream  cannot  ex- 
ceeti  300  feet.  A  175-gallon  stream,  with  a  1-inch  nozzle,  requires 
35  pounds  nozzle  pressure,  and  causes  a  loss  of  head  of  9  pounds  per 
100  feet  of  hose.  With  a  hydrant  pressure  of  100  pounds  the  length 
of  hose  in  this  case  might  be  700  feet.  With  a  hydrant  pressure  of  75 
pounds,  which  is  quite  common,  a  250-gallon  stream  could  not  l^e 
supplied  through  a  lengtli  of  hose  greater  than  about  200,  feet,  and  a 
175-gallon  stream  through  a  length  greater  than  about  450  feet. 
Hence  the  general  rule  that  hydrants  should  be  so  spaced  that  no  line 
of  hose  should  exceed  500  to  600  feet,  and  for  at  least  half  of  the 
streams  required  at  any  point  the  length  of  hose  should  not  exceed 
250  to  360  feet,  according  to  the  hydrant  pressure.  These  lengths 
cannot  be  much  increased  even  where  fire-engines  are  used.  In  out- 
lying districts  two  two-way  hydrants  should  be  available  at  any  point, 
with  a  distance  of  not  more  than  500  to  600  feet  to  the  more  remote 
of  the  two. 

The  most  convenient  location  for  hydrants  is  at  the  street  inter- 
sections, as  they  are  then  readily  accessible  from  four  directions.  In 
cities  of  moderate  size  the  required  number  of  streams  can  readily  \ye 
supplied  by  locating  a  hydrant  at  each  street  intersection,  but  in  large 
cities  intermediate  hydrants  are  often  necessary.  Thus  if  the  blocks 
in  Fig.  36  are  300  feet  long  in  each  direction,  and  a  two-way  hydrant 
is  placed  at  each  corner,  then  a  fire  at  A  could  be  ser\'ed  from  eight 
hydrants,  with  a  maximum  length  of  hose  of  about  450  feet,  giving 
sixteen  good  fire  streams ;  while  a  fire  at  a  street  comer  could  be  served 
from  thirteen  hydrants,  eight  of  which  would,  however,  require  hose 
lengths  of  600  feet.  With  blocks  600  feet  by  300  feet,  as  in  Fig.  37,  a 
two-way  hydrant  at  each  intersection  would  supply  not  less  than  eight 
streams  at  any  point,  without  exceeding  600  feet  of  hose.  If  only 
four  streams  are  required,  then  one-fourth  of  the  hydrants  might  Ik? 
omitted,  or  every  other  hydrant  in  alternate  streets,  as  hydrants 
1,  2,  and  3. 

91.  General  Arrangement  of  the  Pipe  System.  From  the 
data  on  page  9  it  is  evident  that  the  fire  demand  will  largely  govern 
in  the  design  of  the  pipe  system.  This  is  more  and  more  true  the 
smaller  the  town  or  district  considered,  and  for  single  blocks  the 
ordinary  consumption  can  practically  be  neglected.  To  supply  long, 
narrow  districts,  the  general  scheme  would  he  to  furnish  the  water 
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mainly  through  a  single  lai^  pipe  of  gradually  decreasing  size,  with 
.small  parallel  and  branch  mains  supplying  the  side  streets.  For 
broad  areas,  such  as  comprise  the  lai^r  portions  of  most  cities,  the 
general  arrangement  usually  adopted  is  to  provide  large  mains  at 
intervals  of  |  to  ^  mile,  and  to  fill  in  between  these  mains  with  smaller 
pipes,  thus  forming  a  gridiron  system. 

A  general  principle  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  laying  out 
a  system  is  to  so  arrange  the  large  mains  that  the  smaller  cross  mains 
may  be  fed  from  both  ends,  since  a  pipe  so  fed  is  equivalent  to  two 
pipes.  It  can  furnish  double  the  number  of  streams  with  the  same 
loss  of  head,  or  the  same  number  of  streams  with  about  one-fourth 
the  loss  of  head,  as  when  fed  from  one  end  only.  T)iis  principle  also 
makes  it  desirable  to  lay  connecting  pipes  between  separated  districts, 
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vvvn  whtMi  such  pi|x\s  are  not  recjuireil  for  supplying  local  consumers. 
Ill  the  cast*  of  firt*,  each  district  mav  then  be  served  from  both  ends. 
Dead  ends  art*  also  objectionable  on  account  of  the  stagnation  which 
exists  ill  the  pij)es  and  the  deterioration  of  the  water  which  is  likely 
to  ensue. 

The  size  of  mains  and  cross  lines  in  the  gridiron  system  will  de- 
|H*ii(l  largely  upon  the  iiuniher  of  fire-streams  required  at  any  point. 
In  small  cities,  and  outlying  districts  of  large  cities,  6-inch  cross  mains 
with  8,  10,  or  12-inch  pipes  at  intervals  of  four  to  six  blocks  is  a  com- 
mon arrangement.  Four-inch  pipe  should  never  be  used  to  supply 
hydrants  except  where  the  pipe  is  comparatively  short  and  is  fed  from 
larger  pij>es  at  each  end. 

92.  Calculation  of  the  Pipe  System.  For  the  purpose  of 
calculating  the  distributing  system  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  coiisuniption  for  the  entire  city,  and  for  large  and  small 
sections  of  the  same,  with  suitable  consideration  for  future  growth. 
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The  rate  for  the  entire  city  will  enable  the  main  supply  conduit,  or 
the  principal  force  main,  to  be  determined.  For  calculating  the  main 
distributing  pipes  the  city  should  be  divided  into  relatively  large  dis- 
tricts, corresponding  to  the  most  probable  location  of  such  main 
arteries;  then  for  the  smaller  pipes  the  demand  for  still  smaller  sec- 
tions must  be  considered,  and  so  on. 

The  maximum  rate  of  consumption  for  the  entire  city  has  already 
been  discussed  in  section  6.  From  the  data  there  given  the  onlinary 
maximum  rate  is  seen  to  l)e  from  200  to  250  per  cent  of  the  yearly 
average.  If  the  yearly  average  be  100  gallons  per  capita  daily,  the 
maximum  ordinary  rate  will  then  be  about  250  gallons  per  capita  per 
day,  or  0.17  gallon  per  capita  per  minute.     The  maximum  fire  rate, 

assuming  250-gallon  streams,  is  250  X  2.8  )  x,  =  700  \  x  gallons 
per  minute,  where  x  =  population  in  thousands.  Thus  for  a  popu- 
lation of  1,000  the  ordinary  maximum  rate  may  l>e  about  170  gallons 
per  minute,  while  the  fire  rate  is  likely  to  he  700  gallons,  or  four 
times  as  much. 

After  estimating  the  maximum  rate  of  consumption  for  the  city 
as  a  whole,  the  same  should  l)e  done  for  the  several  districts,  the 
probable  future  population,  the  maximum  onlinary  rate,  and  the 
maximum  fire  demand  being  estimated  for  each  district  indej)endently. 
The  data  so  collected  will  enable  the  main  distributing  pipes  to  Ik? 
calculated.  The  size  of  the  cross  mains  and  smaller  pipes  will  be 
determined  almost  entirely  by  the  local  requirement  as  to  fire  streams. 
For  all  practical  purposes  an  arrangement  of  G-inch  pipe  in  one 
direction,  and  4-inch  pipe  crossing  these,  is  ample  for  cities  up  to 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  six-inch  pipes  in  both  diactions  will 
suffice  for  populations  up  to  about  50,000.  For  villages  up  to  1 ,0(X) 
or  2,000  population  and  the  residence  districts  of  small  cities  all  but 
the  general  supply  main  may  be  4-inch  provided  there  are  no  dead 
ends  and  that  there  is  a  cross  line  at  least  every  other  block. 

The  size  of  the  main  supply  pipe  and  the  main  branches  feed- 
ing isolated  districts  can  be  calculated  by  the  aid  of  Table  No.  12 
of  Hydraulics  giving  the  friction  loss  in  pipes,  an  estimate  of  the 
maximum  rate  of  demand  having  been  made.  For  most  cases  the 
desirable  velocities  in  the  main  pipes  will  l)e  from  3  to  0  feet  per 
second  for  the  maximum  rate  of  flow.  The  lower  velocitv  is  that 
suitable  for  a  plant  where  the  available  head  is  limited  and  not  much 
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friction  loss  can  be  j)erinitte<l,  as  for  example  in  a  gravity  system 
where  the  elevation  of  the  source  is  barely  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
(lesirtHi  pressure.  The  higher  velocity  is  suitable  where  a  consider- 
able loss  of  head  may  he  allowed,  as  for  example  in  a  gravity  system 
with  a  high  source,  or  in  a  pumping  system  where  the  fire  pn^ssure 
is  furnished  by  pumps  and  only  during  the  fire. 

The  nuirtber  of  fire  streams  of  250  gallons  per  miiuite  each 
which  can  \ye  supplied  reasonably  through  pij>es  of  diffcRMit  size 
an*  given  in  Table  No.  13,  the  smaller  number  corresjwnding  approxi- 
mately to  the  lower  velocity  mentioned  above  and  the  larger  the 
higher  velocity.  Where  a  pipe  is  fed  from  both  directions  double 
the  number  of  streams  can  be  supplied. 

TABLE    13. 


Number  of  Fire 

Streams  Obtainable 

From  Pipes  of 

Various 

Sizes. 

Size  of  |)i|Hi. 

No. 

of 

*250-gal.  St  roams. 

4 

1 

G 

1-  2 

8 

2-  4 

10 

3-  () 

12 

4-  S 

1() 

S-l() 

20 

12-24 

24 

is-3r> 

/•.\r(i//</i/r.  A  town  of  o,(KK)  inhabitants  is  to  l)e  supplied  through 
a  fonv  main  4,(KK)  fi*t*t  long.  Assuming  the  average  daily  consumj)- 
tion  to  Ik*  7.")  gidlons  jht  capita  and  that  the  town  is  of  averagt»  char- 
acter as  reganls  fire  demands,  what  would  Ik*  a  suitable  size  of  main  ? 

Referring  to  section  i\  wv  find  that  the  maximum  nite  for 
onlinary  ust*  may  In*  taken  at  ISO  jht  cent  of  the  avenige,  which 
would  l)e    l.SO  \  75        l.*i'>   gallons.     The    rate  pt»r  minute  will  Iw 

^^  —  2S0  gallons.      1  lie   n u in Ikt  of  nrt*  streams  requires! 

is  by  formula  1(»  tHjual  to  2.S  |  :>  -  4.S  c)r.  say,  n.  Each  l>eing 
assununl  as  2'A)  gallons  the  total  nite  will  tHjual  2N0  t  ,'>  ^  2o()  = 
l.-VU)  gallons  jHT  minute,  or  practically  tMjual  to  {\  fire  streams.  Fn>m 
the  table  No.  lo  we  ^v  that  a  U>-inch  pij>e  may  Ik*  useil  if  a 
ci>nsiderable  loss  of  head  is  jHTmissible  or  a  12-inch  pipe  if  but  little 
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loss  is  desired.  From  Table  12  of  Hydraulics  the  actual  loss  of 
head  in  the  10-inch  pipe  for  a  flow  of  1,530  gallons  per  minute  is 
10  feet  per  1000,  or  G4  feet  for  the  entire  length  of  main.  For  a 
12-inch  pipe  the  loss  is  only  about  6.5  feet  j)er  1,000,  or  26  feet  total. 
Wliert*  the  available  head  is  not  more  than  150  feet  the  former  loss 
would  l)e  too  great. 

93.  Separate  Services  for  Different  Elevations.  Where 
the  different  parts  of  a  town  vary  considerably  in  elevation,  it  is 
frefjuently  advisable  to  divide  the  distributing  system  into  two  or 
more  independent  portions,  each  serving  an  area  or  zone  situated 
l)etween  certain  limiting  elevations.  It  often  happens  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  a  city  is  at  a  high  elevation,  and  by  thus  separating 
the  systems  of  distribution  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  water 
will  need  to  l)e  raised  to  the  maximum  height,  the  greater  portion 
Ix^ing  pumped  against  a  much  lower  pressure.  By  this  arrange- 
ment a  large  saving  can  Ik*  effected  in  the  expense  of  pumping,  and 
the  use  of  excessive  pressures  in  the  lower  districts  will  also  be  avoided. 

Various  arrangements  may  be  made  for  supplying  the  different 
zones.  Each  zone  may  be  practically  an  independent  system,  with 
its  own  pumping  station  and  perhaps  its  own  source  of  supply;  or 
the  pumps  of  a  higher  zone  may  be  suppHed  by  a  reservoir  located 
at  a  high  point  in  the  next  lower  zone;  or  the  pumps  of  the  different 
zones  may  all  be  located  at  the  same  station  and  obtain  their  supply 
from  the  same  source.  In  the  gravity  system  a  division  is  often  made 
so  that  the  lowest  zone  is  supplied  by  gravity,  while  the  upper  zones 
are  supplied  by  pumps. 

94.  Location  of  Pipes  and  Valves.  The  distributing  pipes 
should  be  so  located  with  respect  to  street  lines  as  to  l>e  readily  found 
and  to  avoid  other  structures  as  far  as  practicable.  The  center  of 
the  street  being  usually  reserved  for  the  sewer,  the  water  pipes  are 
placc^d  at  some  fixed  distance,  usually  from  5  to  10  feet  from  the 
(tMiter.  The  side  chosen  should  l)e  the  same  throughout.  The 
north  side  of  east  and  west  streets  will  be  warmer  than  the  south 
side. 

Valves  should  be  introduced  in  the  system  at  frequent  inter\^als 
so  that  comparatively  small  sections  can  he  shut  off  for  purposes  of 
repairs,  connections,  etc.  As  a  general  rule,  wherever  a  small  pi|)e 
branches  inmi  a  large  oue,  the  former  should  be  provided  with  a 
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valve.  4^1118  witli  10  or  12-inch  pipes  feeding  6-inch  pipes,  each  of 
the  hitter  should  h^vc  a  stop  valve  at  each  end.  At  intersections  of 
large  pijxvs  a  valve  in  each  branch  is  usually  desirable.  In  a  net- 
work of  small  pipes  of  uniform  sizt%  a  valve  in  each  line  at  each 
intersection,  or  four  in  all,  is  rather  more  than  necessary,  but  two 
at  each  intersection,  or  a  valve  in  each  line  everv  two  blocks,  answers 
verv  well. 

Valves,  like  pipe  lines,  should  l)e  located  systematically.  They 
are  usually  locateil  in  range  either  with  the  property  line  or  the  curb 
line,  but  sometimes  are  placed  in  the  cross  walks. 

95.  Hydrants.  The  general  location  of  hydrants  has  already 
l^en  considered  in  section  90.  In  fixing  upon  the  exact  location, 
and  the  side  of  the  street  on  which  each  should  l)e  placed,  a  detailed 
examination  should  Ix*  made  and  the  l(K*ation  determined  with 
refert»nce  to  important  buildings,  convenience  of  access  in  case  of 
fires,  etc.  Generally  the  hydrant  is  placed  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street  as  the  pipe,  and  is  connected  to  the  larger  of  two  pipes  where 
there  is  a  choice. 

Hydrants  are  of  two  general  types — the  post  hydrant,  in  which 
the  barrel  of  the  hydrant  extends  2  or  3  feet  above  the  ground  sur- 
face, and  the  flush  hydrant,  in  which  the  barrel  and  nozzle  are 
covere<l  bv  a  cast-iron  box  flush  with  the  surface.  The  former  is 
more  connnonly  used,  and  as  it  is  much  more  readily  found  and 
more  conveniently  operated,  it  is  to  be  preferred,  except  perhaps 
in  the  congested  districts  of  large  cities,  or  on  narrow  streets  where 
all  obstructions  should  be  avoided.  Post  hydrants  are  set  just  back 
of  the  curb  line;    flush  hydrants,  either  in  the  sidewalk  or  in  the 

StHH't. 

Many  styles  of  hvdrants  are  on  the  market,  most  of  which  will 
give  reasonably  good  service  if  properly  handled.  Reliability  of 
operation  is  the  first  essential,  but  next  in  importance  is  the  require- 
ment that  the  frictional  loss  in  the  hydrant  shall  Ik*  small.  All  water- 
ways  should  be  ample,  and  sharp  angles  and  sudden  changes  in  size 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Considerable  difference 
exists  in  different  hydrants  in  this  rtvspect,  with  a  corresponding 
difference  in  the  amount  of  pressure  lost.  In  Fig.  38  are  shown  two 
forms  of  hydrants  which  illustrate  the  two  general  ty|)es  of  valves 
useil — the    gate    valve    and    the   compression    valve.     In   onlering 
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hydrants  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  nozzles  of  the  same 
.standuixl  as  those  used  in  atljomiti^  large  eities,  so  that  connet'tioiis 
ean  reathly  lie  made  to  fire  a|>j>aratu.s  which  may  Ik'  Ixirrowed  in 
emerfjencies. 

When  a  liydraiit  is  closeil  after  use,  the  water  remaining  in  the 
barrel  must  be  drained  out  through  a  drip,  so  arrange<l  as  to  0|)en 
when  the  main  valve  is  closed.     This  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
design,  a.s  a  hydrant  is  likely 
to  freeze  if  not   thoroughly 
drained.      The    escaping 
water    may    be    led    away 
through  a  small  drain  pipe 
to  a  sewer,  or  a  considera- 
ble Ixxly   of   broken   stone 
and  gravel    may    be    filled 
around  the  base,  into  which 
the  water  may  be  allowed  to 
drain. 

In  setting  hydrants 
care  slioidtl  l>e  taken  to  pro- 
\'ide  a  firm  Imse  and  to  ram 
solitily  back  of  the  barrel. 
The  hydrant  branch  should 
be  covered  at  least  as  deep 
as  the  main,  as  this  branch 
i.-i  essentially  a  dead  end 
au<l  is  much  more  likely  to 
fr^-eze  than  the  main  itself. 

96.  Service  Connec- 
tions. Service  pipes  are 
usually  from  J  inch  to  I 
inch  in  diameter,  and  are 
made    of   lead,    galvanize<l 

iron  or  tin-hned  iron  pipe.  In  making  the  connection  between  service 
pipe  ami  main,  the  latter  is  tapped  and  a  bra.ss  "  cuqwration  "  cock 
sfTewe<l  in.  At  the  curb  is  usually  placed  another  stop  cock,  with 
a  suitable  valve  box,  at  which  jMtint  the  supply  to  the  consumer  is 
controlleil. 
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relatively  soft,  the  interior  of  cast-iron  pipes  corrode  quite  rapidly 
as  explained  elsewhere.  This  tuberculation,  as  it  is  called,  often 
seriously  reduces  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  pipe.  The  removal 
of  such  incrustation  will  restore  a  large  part  of  the  lost  capacity,  and 
may  be  a  much  more  economical  method  of  increasing  the  pressure 
in  a  system  than  by  adding  new  pipes. 

I^rge  pipes  can  be  cleaned  by  sending  workmen  through  them, 
but  ordinary  pipes  can  only  be  cleaned  by  flushing  or  sending  through 
them  some  form  of  mechanical  scraper  which  nearly  fills  the  pipe 
and  which  is  propelled  by  the  water  pressure.  Very  badly  corroded 
pipes  have  l>een  successfully  cleaned  in  this  way. 

To  remove  sediment  from  the  pipe  system  use  is  made  of  blow- 
off  valves  or  hydrants.  Dead  ends  may  need  quite  frequent  flush- 
ing on  account  of  odors  and  bad  tastes  developing  in  the  stagnant 
water.  Large  leaks  in  mains  will  quickly  make  themselves  known, 
especially  if  a  recording  pressure  gauge  is  in  use.  Prompt  action 
in  shutting  off  the  supply  is  often  necessary  to  prevent  heavy  damage. 
Small  leaks,  if  occurring  in  clay  soil,  will  usually  be  indicated  by  the 
appearance  of  water  at  the  surface,  but  in  porous  soils,  and  especially 
near  sewers  or  drains,  quite  large  leaks  may  go  unnoticed  for  years. 

A  serious  form  of  corrosion  which  has  given  trouble  in  many 
cities  is  the  electrolysis  which  is  caused  by  return  currents  from 
single-trolley  electric  railways.  In  this  system  the  rt^tum  current 
is  supposed  to  pass  through  the  rails,  but  as  these  are  not  insulated, 
a  portion  passes  through  the  earth  to  neighboring  pipes  or  other 
conductors  leading  in  the  right  direction.  This  current  then  flows 
along  the  pipe  with  more  or  less  resistance  until  it  reaches  a  neighbor- 
hood where  the  rails  or  some  other  conductors  are  of  lower  potential 
than  the  pipe,  this  being  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  the  power  station. 
The  current  then  leaves  the  pipe,  and  in  so  doing  sets  up  corrosive 
electrolytic  action. 

Electrolj^ic  corrosion  is  in  some  cases  so  rapid  that  pipes  are 
practically  eaten  through  in  three  to  four  years,  and  some  of  the 
worst  cases  have  occurred  where  the  pressure  is  but  lA  volts.  The 
remedies  for  electrolysis  should  apparently  rest  entirely  with  the 
railway  companies.  A  very  important  aid  in  preventing  electrolysis 
is  the  construction  of,  a  good  return  conductor  by  means  of  good 
rail  bonding  and  the  use  of  adequate  return  wires.     Then  in  those 
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districts  where  the  pipes  are  of  higher  potential  than  the  rails,  if  good, 
low  resistance  connections  are  made  between  rails  and  pipes,  or  from 
pipes  to  special  return  wires,  the  current  will  leave  the  pipes  without 
passing  into  the  ground  and  without  causing  trouble.  Voltmeter 
tests  between  pipes  and  rails,  at  various  points  over  the  city,  will 
determine  the  danger  area. 

Not  infre(juently  considerable  trouble  arises  from  the  freezing 
of  service  pipes  which  are  hot  placed  at  a  sufficient  depth.  ()cca.sion- 
ally,  also,  small  mains  are  frozen.  Where  the  proper  facilities  exist 
the  l)est  way  to  thaw  frozen  pipes  is  by  warming  them  with  an  electric 
current.  F'or  thawing  servicti  pipes  a  currtMit  of  2(X)  to  'MO  am|>eres 
at  a  pressure  of  50  volts  is  satisfactorj-,  and  will  ordinarily  thaw  a 
pipe  in  from  20  to  30  minutes.  The  current  can  conveniently  be 
taken  from  electric-light  wires  and  reduced  by  a  transformer. 

Where  the  electrical  method  cannot  be  used  steam  may  be 
employed,  not  only  to  warm  the  pipe,  but  to  excavate  through  the 
frozen  ground  in  a  way  similar  to  the  operation  of  the  water  jet. 
The  pipe  may  thus  be  reached  at  points  4  to  5  feet  apart  and  gradually 
thawed  out.  Service  pi}>es  are  often  thawed  by  the  use  of  a  small 
steam  pipe  inserted  in  the  service  pipe  through  the  house  end,  or 
from  an  opening  at  an  excavation  outside,  (i round  may  be  thawed 
by  maintaining  a  fire  on  the  surface  for  st»veral  hours,  or  more  readily 
by  the  use  of  a  gas  flame  projected  against  the  soil. 

Valves  should  he  inspected  occasionally  to  detect  leakage  and 
to  ascertain  if  they  are  in  working  order  and  the  boxes  clean.  Fire 
hydrants  recjuin*  very  careful  attention,  especially  in  cold  climates, 
as  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  be  at  all  times  available, 
^'he  chief  trouble  with  fire  hydrants  is  from  the  freezing  of  the  valves 
due  to  imperfect  drainage,  although  a  hydrant  branch  sometimes 
freez(\s  up. 

Hydrants  should  be  carefully  examined  on  the  approach  of 
cold  weather  and  put  in  good  condition.  A'alves  should  be  tight 
and  the  hydrant  thorouj^hlv  drained.  If  so  located  that  the  hydrant 
cannot  Ix'  drained,  it  should  l)e  {)unij>ed  out  each  time  after  being 
ustnl.  To  ascertain  if  a  hydrant  is  drained,  a  lead  weight  tied  to  a 
graduated  cord  can  hv  let  down  through  a  nozzle.  Hydrants  should 
never  be  ()|>ened  unnecessarily  in  cold  weather,  and  never  by  others 
than   those  responsible  for  their  condition.     In   verj'  cold  climates 
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it  is  found  desirable  after  using  a  hydrant  to  oil  the  packing  and  the 
nut  at  the  top  with  kerosene  in  order  to  prevent  sticking  of  the  valve 
and  nut. 

To  thaw  fn)ze'n  hydrants,  a  small  j>ortal)le  steam  boiler  is  com- 
monly employed,  which  is  provided  with  a  length  of  hose  for  conduct- 
ing steam  to  the  bottom  of  the  hydrant.  Hot  water  may  also  \ye  used, 
and  for  mild  cases  a  Httle  salt  may  be  effective.  After  thawing,  the 
water  should  always  In*  pumped  out. 

In  the  management  of  the  j)umping  station  the  lK\st  results  can 
only  l>e  obtained  by  employing  thoroughly  competent  men.  The 
item  most  susceptible  of  variation  is  the  cost  of  coal,  and  everj'  effort 
should  be  made  to  reiluce  this  to  the  lowest  practicable  limit.  A 
daily  reconl  should  \ye  kept  of  the  weight  of  coal  and  of  ashes,  so 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  service  can  be  known  at  all  times.  Reserve 
machinery  should  Ik*  operated  frequently  to  make  sure  it  is  in  good 
condition  and  can  \ye  started  when  called  for.  This  is  especially 
important  where  it  is  de[KMided  upon  for  fire  pressure. 

Records  should,  of  course,  he  kept  of  the  amount  of  water 
pumped  per  day,  and  the  pressure  maintained;  also  of  the  time 
during  which  special  fire  pressure  is  furnished,  and  the  amount  of 
water  pumped  at  this  pressure.  Recording  pressure*  gauges  are  of 
the  greatest  value  in  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  a  plant. 

'^rhe  maintenance  of  earthen  reservoirs  calls  for  little  more  than 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  section  76.  The  cleaning  of  such- 
reservoirs  may  need  to  be  done  frequently.  It  is  usually  accom- 
plished by  flushing  out  the  mud  through  the  waste  pii)e  by  means  of 
a  hose,  as  in  the  cleaning  of  settling  basins.  wStandpipes  and  tanks 
may  require  occasional  flushing  or  blowing  out,  and  will  need  to  Ix* 
repainted  at  inter\'als  of  a  few  years.  They  should  also  l)e  insj)ected 
for  signs  of  excessive  corrosion  or  of  electrolysis,  and  for  any  indication 
of  weakness  or  wear  at  the  base.  WtKxlen  tanks  need  rigid  and  fre- 
quent inspection  to  asce^rtain  the  condition  of  the  wood  and  of  the 
hoops.  One  or  two  of  the  latter  will  probably  need  to  be  occasionally 
removed  to  determine  this  jx>int. 

98.  Detection  and  Prevention  of  Waste.  From  the  data 
given  in  section  6  it  was  made  evident  that  a  very  large  j>er- 
centage  of  the  water  supplied  to  American  cities  is  wasted  by  the 
consumer  and  lost  by  leakage.     In  many  cities  the  consumption  of 
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water  is  easily  double  the  amount  which  can  possibly  be  made  use 
of,  and  in  a  ven*  large  proportion  of  them  the  wastage  is  fully  one- 
third  of  the  vni'xrv  (jnantity  snpplied.  This  excessive  use  of  water 
not  oidy  incn.nis<\s  the  cost  of  pumping  unnecessarily,  but  adds  to 
the  exjKMist*  in  all  parts  of  a  waterw-orks  system. 

riujiiestionably  the  easiest  and  most  rational  method  of  pre- 
venting the  waste  of  water  is  by  the  use  of  meters,  so  that  each  con- 
sunuT  will  pay  for  what  he  uses.  It  furnishes  also  the  most  equitable 
basis  for  charging  uj)  the  cost  of  service,  as  by  any  other  system  the 
careful  user  is  forced  to  pay  for  the  water  wasted  by  his  carele&s 
neighbor.  '^Fhe  use  of  meters  is  becoming  much  more  general,  and 
in  most  cities  the  larger  consumers,  at  least,  are  now  metered;  but 
a  very  largi^  part  of  the  loss  or  waste  is  due  to  the  small  consumer, 
so  that  the  full  InMiefit  of  the  svstem  will  not  be  felt  until  the  use  of 
meters  iHH'onies  general.  Usually  much  opposition  is  raised  to  the 
intnuluction  of  meters,  but  after  they  have  been  put  into  use  the 
ix'sults  aiv  commonly  such  as  to  cause  them  to  be  greatly  favored  by 
the  conununity.  As  a  system  of  waste  prevention  it  is  always  in 
servi(t\  and  for  that  rtnison  is  far  superior  to  any  system  of  inspection. 
In  nt'arly  all  casi\s  the  decrease  in  cost  of  suppljing  water  after  the 
adi»|>iion  of  meters  nuich  more  than  balances  the  cost  of  the  meters. 

If  meters  aiv  not  usihI,  some  method  of  inspection  is  highly 
de>iral)le  whcivbv  the  most  serious  cases  of  waste  can  he  detected  and 
the  ronsinuption  kept  within  rt^asonable  limits.  The  most  common 
nu  ihod  is  a  house-to-house  insjwction,  carried  out  one  or  more  times 
|u'r  vrar  for  I  he  purpose  of  examining  the  plumbing  fixtures.  Any 
leak\  or  imperfect  iixturt*  is  onlered  repaired,  and  the  premises 
re-iusprrit'd  shortly  to  make  sure  that  the  order  has  been  complied 
\\\{\\.     l\'rsistent  i*efusal  is  followed  by  the  shutting  off  of  the  supply. 

( )n('  (»f  the  weak  points  of  the  meter  system  is  that  it  fails  to 
drirci  leaks  in  the  mains  or  in  the  services  bevond  the  meters.  To 
locali/.r  a  leak  in  a  main,  a  waterphone  may  l)e  used,  which  consists 
of  a  siair  of  wood  or  ii-on  having  at  one  end  a  diaphragm  and  ear 
piece  similar  to  a  telephone  receiver.  The  staff  is  placed  against  the 
|)avement  over  the  pipe  at  various  points,  and  the  ear  applied  to 
the  receiver,  when  any  sound  made  by  a  leak  is  readily  perceivetl. 

Many  diiVerent  kinds  of  meters  are  on  the  market,  most  of  which 
will  give  satisfactory  stTvice  if  j)roperly  treated,  and  many  of  them 
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have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  years  of  use.  No  new  form  of  meter 
should  be  adopted  without  thorough  and  long  continued  tests,  and 
in  all  cases  it  is  well  to  specify  the  desired  requirements  of  a  meter, 
and  to  test  all  new  meters,  in  order  to  insure  uniformly  good  work- 
manship. 

The  general  requirements  of  a  meter  are — a  fair  degree  of  accu- 
rac*y,  ability  to  register  approximately  quite  small  rates  of  flow,  suit- 
able capacity  for  a  given  loss  of  hea<l,  durability,  and  low  cost.  All 
of  these  requirements  except  that  of  durability  can  readily  be  deter- 
mined by  a  brief  test.  Some  notion  of  the  durability  can  also  be  had 
by  a  careful  inspection  of  the  parts,  and  by  running  a  meter  at  a 
rapid  rate  for  a  considerable  period  and  again  determining  its  accu- 
racy and  sensitiveness.  Maintained  accuracy,  accessibility,  and 
ease  of  repairs  are  the  most  important  (|ualities  of  a  meter. 

Meters  should  be  so  designed  that  the  various  parts  will  Ijc 
easily  accessible  and  readily  replaced,  and  the  moving  parts  pn>tected 
from  serious  injury  by  frost.  The  latter  object  is  usually  accom- 
plished by  frost  bottoms  of  cast  iron,  or  cast-iron  cases,  made  so  as 
to  l)e  more  easily  broken  than  other  and  more  costly  parts  of  the 
meter. 

99.  Water  Rates.  The  several  services  performed  by  a 
waten^orks  are:  (1)  to  furnish  water  for  private  use;  (2)  to  furnish 
water  for  public  use  on  the  streets,  and  for  sewers,  fountains,  public 
buildings,  etc.;  and  (3)  to  furnish  fire  protection  to  property.  In 
(1)  and  (2)  the  cost  of  ser\^ice  may  he  considered  approximately 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  water  suppHed,  but  in  (3)  it  is  out  of 
all  pn)portion  to  the  amount  of  water  used,  for  while  the  cost  of  con- 
struction is  greatly  affected,  the  total  amount  of  water  consumed  is 
slight.  The  extra  cost  involved  in  furnishing  adequate  fire  })rote(ti()n 
is  due  to  largely  increased  pumping  capacity,  increased  size  of  mains, 
reservoirs,  or  standpipes,  cost  of  hydrants,  and  increased  cost  of 
maintenance.  Estimates  of  careful  observers  place  the  proportion  of 
cost  chargeable  to  fire  protection  at  one-third  or  one-half  the  entire  cost. 

The  sources  of  revenue  are  the  water  rates  and  the  fund  received 
by  general  taxation.  The  former  are  paid  by  those  who  use  the 
water,  and  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  amount  use<l.  '^Fhe 
latter  are  paid  by  assessment  on  all  taxable  property.  If  the  rt^venue 
be  so  raised  that  each  interest  served  be  charged  according  to  the 
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(X)st  of  the  service,  it  would  appear  from  the  preceding  section  that 
the  cost  of  furnishing  water  to  private  consumers  should  be  paid  by 
water  rates;  that  the  cost  of  supplying  water  for  public  purposes 
should  be  paid  by  taxation  and  acconling  to  the  amount  of  water 
used;  and  that  the  cost  of  fire  protection  should  also  be  met  by 
taxation/ since  the  individual  is  l)enefited  by  reason  of  the  protection 
afforded  to  property. 

The  exact  proportion  of  the  revenue  which  should  l)e  derived 
from  each  source  depends  much  upon  local  conditions,  such  as  size 
of  town,  character  of  supply,  etc.  In  many  small  towns  the  works 
are  primarily  installed  for  fire-protection  purposes,  in  which  case 
nearly  all  the  expense  should  l>e  met  by  taxation.  It  is  also  goo<l 
policy  to  l)egin  with  fairly  low  water  rates,  so  as  to  encourage  the  use 
of  water,  but  to  enable  this  to  be  done  a  largt»  pniportion  of  the 
expense  will  have  to  be  met  for  a  few  years  by  taxation. 

The  proportion  of  the  n^venue  to  be  derived  from  private  c*on- 
sumers  requirt\s  careful  consideration  in  its  adjustment.  The  most 
e(|uitable  methcnl  of  apportioning  the  cost  is  by  the  meter  system. 
In  fixing  rates  under  this  system,  allowance  should  he  made  for  the 
fact  that  (|uite  a  large*  perc^entage  of  the  water  recorded  at  the  pump- 
ing station  cannot  be  a(*counte(l  for,  and  rates  per  unit  of  volumes 
registered  i)v  the  meters  nuist  i)e  cornvspondingly  raised. 

Meter  rates  an'  usually  graduated,  that  is,  a  less  rate  is  charged 
for  large  cjuantities  than  for  small  ones.  This  is  pai*tly  on  the  ground 
that  the  cost  of  meter  maintenance,  keeping  of  accounts,  etc.,  is 
proportionally  greater  for  small  fjuantities,  and  partly  by  reason  of 
the  policy  of  encouraging  the  operation  of  factories  which  contribute 
largely  to  the  general  j)r()sperity  of  the  connnunity,  and  which  may 
rtH|uire  large  amounts  of  water.  In  establishing  a  graduated  schedule, 
it  should  be  so  made  that  the  lower  rate  shall  apply  only  to  the  addi- 
tional water  used  beyoiid  the  limit  of  the  next  higher  rate.  A  gocnl 
examj)le  of  such  a  schedule  is  a,s  follows: 

For  the  first      o.CKH)  cu.  ft.  per  ()  months,  20  cts.  per  UK)  cu.  ft. 
"     "      next  i:),()(M)      ''         ''           '*  10     **     **     100     " 
10,000 '  .")     '*     "     1(K)     ** 

* :jo,ooo :\    '*    "  HK)  ** 

"    "        *'    :]o,ooo 2    "    '*  1(K)  ** 

•'  over  90,000 :>     **     **  100  ** 

A  minimum  charge  of  S2.00  per  (>  months  is  made. 
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An  objection  to  the  meter  system  which  is  often  advanced  is 
that  it  discourages  the  use  of  sufficient  water  for  sanitary  purposes, 
but  this  is  entirely  obviated  by  making  a  small  minimum  charge, 
such  as  given  above,  which  will  be  enough  to  allow  the  use  of  an 
abundance  of  water  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  cover  the  expense  of  meter  maintenance. 

Most  cities  meter  the  larger  consumers,  but  comparatively  few 
have  yet  introduced  the  full  meter  system.  In  such  cases  private 
houses  are  charged  mainly  by  the  fixture.  Usually  a  minimum 
family  rate  is  charged  for  kitchen  use,  then  an  additional  rate  for 
each  bath  tub,  water  closet,  wash  l)owl,  stable  hose,  lawn  hose,  etc., 
with  often  other  variations  depending  upon  the'  number  of  rooms, 
number  of  occupants  of  the  house,  etc.  Little  data  exists  as  to  the 
actual  amount  of  water  used  bv  different  fixtures,  and  the  rates  are 
largely  arbitrary'. 

PURIFICATION   OF   WATER. 

100.  Object  and  Methods.  In  the  purification  of  public 
water  supplies  the  primarj'  object  is  usually  to  remove  from  the 
water  any  traces  of  pollution  that  may  give  rise  to  disease,  or,  in 
general,  to  remove  any  disease  germs  that  may  possibly  infect  the 
supply.  It  is  often  important  also  to  rt*move  the  suspendeil  matter 
where  the  water  is  turbid.  Sometimes  also  the  water  contains  so 
much  dissolved  mineral  matter  that  it  is  desirable  to  remove  a  part 
of  this  to  render  the  water  more  suitable  for  manufacturing  as  well 
as  for  domestic  purposes.  Thus,  a  very  hard  water  is  undesirable 
to  use  for  boiler  puq>osc\s  as  well  as  for  culinary  and  laundrj'  uses. 

The  various  processes  of  purification  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  groups:  (1)  Those  for  the  removal  of  suspended  impurities, 
and  (2)  Those  for  the  removal  of  dissolved  impurities.  Of  the  first 
class  there  are  two  general  processes,  sedimentation  and  filtration, 
both  of  which  may  l>e  called  natural  processes.  By  sedimentation, 
water  may  l)e  more  or  less  freed  of  its  suspended  matters,  including 
the  bacteria,  the  efficiency  of  the  treatment  dejHMiding  much  upon 
the  element  of  time,  "^riie  prcK-ess  is  carried  out  artificially  in  large 
storage  reser\'oirs  or  in  small  special  settling  basins. 

Filtration  is  accomplished  in  different  ways.  '^Fhe  most  com- 
mon is  bv  means  of  the  artificial  sand  filter  bed,  either  as  contained 
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in  masonry  basins  of  large  size,  or  confined  in  small  tanks  as  in  the 
so-called  mechanical  filters.  The  chief  object  is  in  all  cases  the 
removal  of  the  suspended  matters,  and  in  most  public  supphes 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  removal  of  bacteria.  The  proc- 
esses for  the  removal  of  dissolved  impurities  include  the  softening 
proc*ess,  in  which  lime  and  magnesia  are  removed  by  chemical  pre- 
cipitation, and  the  process  for  the  removal  of  iron  in  a  similar  manner. 
Such  methods  usually  involve  subse(|uent  sedimentation  or  filtration 
for  the  removal  of  the  precipitate. 

SEDIMENTATION. 

101.  In  streams  such  as  would  be  considered  suitable  as  sources 
of  supply  the  sediment  is  principally  of  an  inorganic  nature,  con- 
sisting of  particles  of  sand  and  clay  of  various  sizes.  The  amount 
and  character  of  the  sediment  varies  greatly  from  time  to  time; 
it  depends  largely  upon  the  stage  of  water  in  the  different  tributaries, 
and  upon  the  geological  character  of  the  various  parts  of  the  drain- 
age area.  In  the  Ohio  River  water  at  Ixjuisville  it  varies  from  1  to 
5,000  parts  per  million,  ranging  onlinarily  from  100  to  1,000;  the  bac- 
teria varies  from  a  few  hundred  per  cubic  centimeter  to  as  high  as 
50,000.  The  size  of  the  suspended  particles  also  varies  greatly.  In 
some  waters  the  finer  particles  of  clay  tire  less  than  0.(X)001  inch  in 
diameter,  which  is  smaller  even  than  bacteria.  This  great  variation 
in  amount  and  kind  of  sediment  constitutes  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some factors  in  connection  with  purification  works  for  river  supplies. 

A\1iere  the  body  of  (juiesccnt  water  is  sufficiently  large,  and  the 
period  of  repose  sufficiently  long,  this  action  of  sedimentation  becomes 
practically  perfect,  and  a  dear  and  greatly  improved  water  is  the 
result.  Artificially,  such  high  efficiency  is  often  obtained  where  the 
water  is  collected  in  large  impounding  reservoirs  hokling  several 
months'  supply.  Where,  however,  the  supply  is  taken  directly  from 
a  large  sediment-bearing  stream,  very  large  rt^servoirs  are  usually 
impracticable  on  account  of  the  grt»at  cost;  and  the  period  of  time 
during  which  sedimentation  can  be  operative  must  therefore  be 
limited  to  a  few  davs  or  even  to  a  few  hours.  Such  a  limited  amount 
of  sedimentation  is,  however,  of  much  value. 

A\1iere  a  water  contains  little  that  is  objectionable  l^esides  the 
inorganic  sediment,  a  degree  of  purification  can  often  be  obtained 
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by  mere  sedimentation  which  will  render  the  water  fairiy  acceptable. 
In  many  instances,  however,  a  satisfactory  water  cannot  be  obtained 
without  subsequent  filtration;  but  in  this  case  the  process  of  5eili- 
mentation  constitutes  a  very  valuable  and  almost  indispensable  prt^ 
rec|uisite  to  the  final  treatment.  For  a  sewage-polluted  water,  setli- 
mentation  alone  Is  an  inadequate  treatment,  as  the  bacteria  are  nut 
eliminated  in  sufficient  numbers  to  insure  safetv. 

Sedimentation  may  be  employed  as  a  preliminary'  treatment 
of  a  water  that  b  to  be  filtered  or  it  mav  be  useil  as  the  final  and 
only  treatment.  In  the  former  case  a  fully  clarifietl  water  is  not 
essential,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  although 
not  always  possible. 

There  are  two  methods  to  be  consideretl :  1  =  Plain  sedimentation ; 
(2)  Sedimentation  ^-ith  the  addition  of  a  coagulant.  For  plain 
sedimentation  a  period  of  24  hours'  subsidence  i<  alx>ut  the  minimum 
limit  adopted,  but  this  will  seldom  give  a  clear  water.  A  consider- 
ably longer  time  is  often  necessary  to  give  acceptable  results.  For 
some  waters  it  requires  weeks  and  even  months  to  remove  all  the 
turbidity,  while  for  others  a  settlement  of  a  day  or  two  accomplishes 
fairly  good  results.  If  the  amount  of  suspended  matter  is  measurtMl 
by  weight,  a  large  proportion  will  settle  in  one  or  two  days;  hut  the 
reduction  in  turbidity  is  not  correspondingly  great,  as  it  is  the  finer 
portions  which  exert  the  greatest  influence  ujK)n  the  appeaniiice 
of  a  water.  In  the  case  of  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Ix)uLs,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  clarify  the  water  in  the  spring  by  simple  se<li- 
mentation,  owing  to  the  attenuated  condition  of  the  clay  particles. 

There  is  a  marked  degree  of  bacterial  purification  in  se<li- 
mentation,  yet  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  such  a  method  is  ex- 
tremely hazardous,  especially  where  the  water  supply  is  subject  to 
any  sewage  pollution.  Experience  shows  that  sedimentation  alone 
is  insufficient  to  protect  a  city  against  a  polluted  water  supply 

Various  'chemicals  when  added  to  water  will  combine  with 
certain  substances  ordinarily  present,  forming  precipitates  which 
are  more  or  less  gelatinous  in  character.  These  act  as  coagulants 
to  collect  the  finely  divided  suspendeil  matter  into  relatively  large 
masses  which  are  much  more  readily  removed  by  sedimentation  or 
filtration.  Color  may  also  frequently  be  removed  to  a  large  extent 
by  this  treatment.     If  a  water  can   be   satisfactorily  purified   the 
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gn»ater  part  of  the  year  hv  plain  sedimentation,  the  use  of  a 
coat^uhmt  at  other  times  as  an  aid  in  the  process  is  well  worth 
consideration. 

Stneral  substances  can  l)e  used  as  coagidants.  That  most 
commonly  employed  is  sulphate  of  alumina.  When  this  substance 
is  introduced  into  water  containing  carl)onates  and  bicarbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  it  is  decomposed,  the  sulphuric  acid  forming 
sulphates  with  the  lime  and  magnesia,  while  the  carbonic  acid  is  set 
fn^*,  and  the  alumina  unites  with  water  to  form  a  bulky  gelatinous 
hydrate  which  constitutes  the  coagulating  agent.  If  the  water  does 
not  naturally  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  alkalinity  to  decompose 
the  necessary  amount  of  coagulant,  lime  shoukl  be  prevnously  added 
to  the  water.  The  regulation  of  this  nuitter  must  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  an  exjXTt,  as  an  excess  of  alum  in  the  water  is  verj'  undesir- 
able if  not  actually  dangerous. 

The  amount  of  chemical  reciuired  depends  upon  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  sediment,  U})on  the  degree  of  purification  desiretl, 
and  upon  the  time  of  settlement.  It  varies  in  practice  from  about 
4  grain  to  'A  or  4  grains  per  gallon.  The  proj)er  amount  can  only 
be  determined  by  experiment. 

The  rate  of  sedimentation  depends  givatly  upon  the  amount 
of  coagulant  employed.  It  takes  place  much  more  quickly  than 
where  no  coagulant  is  used,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  action  will 
occur  in  a  few  hours.  With  a  fair  amount  of  coagulant,  the  sediment 
remaining  after  24  hours'  subsi(len("e  will  settle  ver\'  slowly;  and  this 
period  may  he  taken  as  about  the  maxinmm  economical  figure. 
Much  less  time  than  this  can  be  used  in  many  cases.     Where  the 

« 

water  contains  large  amounts  of  sedimc^nt,  it  will  often  l>e  more 
ccononn'cal  to  allow  the  coarser  particles  to  settle  l)efore  applying 
the  coagulant.  This  will  reduce  the  cost  of  chemicals  and  give  a 
more  satisfactory  result. 

Settling  basins  are  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  same 
general  principles  as  other  reservoirs;  in  fact,  in  many  cases  distrib- 
uting i-eseryoirs  or  storage  reservoirs  act  also  as  settling  basins 
Where,  however,  but  a  short  time  is  allowed  for  settling,  Jind  rest^rvoirs 
Jive  intended  for  that  special  purpose,  there  are  differences  in  detail 
whicji  should  be  considered.  Settling  basins  are  usually  .supplie<l 
with  water  by  means  of  low-service  jnunps,  and  from  the  basins  the 
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water  flows  into  a  clear-water  reservoir,  or  to  a  pump  well,  or  to 
filters,  as  the  case  may  be. 

102.  Methods  of  Operation.  There  are  two  general  methods 
of  operating  settling  basins:  (1)  the  constant-flow  method,  and  (2) 
the  intermittent  or  fill-and-<lraw  method.  In  the  former  the  water 
is  allowed  to  flow  at  a  verj-  slow  velocity  through  one  or  more  reser- 
voirs, during  which  time  the  settling  takes  place.  In  the  latter  the 
water  is  let  into  a  basin  and  allowed  to  remain  quiescent  during  the 
j)eriod  of  subsidence.  It  is  then  drawn  off  to  as  low  a  level  as  efficient 
clarification  has  taken  place,  and  the  basin  refilled.  It  is  probable 
that  certain  waters  can  l)e  treated  best  by  one  system  and  others  by 
the  other  svstem,  but  this  is  a  matter  which  can  only  be  determined 
by  experiment.  The  method  of  fiU-and-draw,  used  at  St.  Louis, 
is  thought  by  the  engineers  in  charge  to  l>e  more  suitable  for  condi- 
tions at  that  place. 

In  several  plants  using  Missouri  River  water  the  constant-flow 
system  is  used.  At  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  fiU-and-draw  method  is 
used,  but  it  is  stated  that  this  is  on  account  of  matters  pertaining  to 
the  form  of  the  basins  which  are  purely  local  in  character.  In  the 
fill-and-draw  method  no  settlement  of  fine  particles  can  commence 
until  the  operation  of  filling  is  completed,  which  condition  materially 
reduces  the  time  of  subsidence.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  the  water  becomes 
more  quiet  than  in  the  other  process,  and  this  oj)erates  to  its  advan- 
tage. If  the  basins  are  o])erated  on  the  constant  system,  a  single 
basin  can  l)e  made  to  suffice — an  arrangement  quite  suitable  for  a 
relativelv  clear  water  where  sedimentation  is  a  secondary  matter, 
or  merely  a  preparation  for  filtration.  If  there  is  much  sediment, 
at  least  two  basins  are  needed,  in  order  that  one  mav  be  cleaned 
without  interrupting  the  supply.  In  case  a  coagulant  is  used  after 
partial  sedimentation,  two  biisins  would  be  necessary  and  three 
would  be  desirable.  With  the  fill-and-ilraw  methoil,  the  number 
becomes  a  c|uestion  of  economical  construction  and  operation .  This 
will  usually  \ye  from  4  to  6. 

For  a  single  rectangular  basin  of  given  area  the  square  is  the 
most  economical  form.  For  a  nunilnT  of  basins  they  shoukl  be 
made  rectangular  in  shape  with  a  wichh  about  three-fifths  of  the 
length  and  arranged  side  by  side  in  one  row. 

In  general,  settling  basins  are  built  similar  to  ordinary  reser- 
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voirs,  partly  in  excavation  and  partly  by  embankment,  so  as  to 
secure  the  greatest  economy.  Earthen  slopes  will  usually  be  cheaper 
than  masonn^  walls,  but  with  the  fill-ancl-<lraw  method  the  former 
have  the  disadvantage  of  exposing  the  mud  at  each  period  of  emptying. 
They  are,  however,  more  often  used  in  spite  of  this.  The  depth  of 
basins  is  made  about  such  as  to  give  the  most  economical  c^onstruction, 
verj'  shallow  basins  being  avoided.  The  time  of  settlement  is  found 
not  to  be  materially  affected  by  depth. 

Fig.  39  illustrates  the  arrangement  of  the  large  St.  Louis  basins. 
The  basins  are  of  22,000,000  gallons  drawing  capacity  each.  Tliey 
are  built  with  masonn'  side  and  partition  walls,  and  linings  of  ccm- 
crete,  on  about  18  inches  of  puddle.  Through  the  center  runs  a 
ditch  having  a  slope  of  1  per  cent,  and  leading  to  a  24-inch  drain 
pipe  at  the  east  end.  The  floor  also  slopes  towards  this  ditch  from 
both  sides.  The  filling  is  done  through  a  60-inch  pipe  leading  from 
a  filling  conduit  of  masonr}\  The  drawing  is  done  at  the  east  end 
through  two  sluiceways,  4  by  5  feet  in  size,  which  take  the  water 
from  about  5  feet  above  the  bottom.  The  water  passes  thence 
through  a  60-inch  pipe  into  the  main  delivery  conduit. 

Li  the  continuous  flow  system  the  object  to  be  obtained  is  the 
distribution  of  the  water  on  entering  as  evenlv  as  mav  l)e  across 
one  side  or  one'  end  of  the  basin  so  that  it  shall  enter  with  as  little 
disturbance  as  possible;  then  to  draw  it  off  in  a  similar  manner  fn>m 
the  opposite  side,  and  from  the  stratum  of  cleanest  water.  As  far 
as  possible  all  parts  of  the  water  should  remain  in  the  basin  e(|ual 
lengths  of  time,  and  all  strong  currents  should  be  avoided.  The 
ordinary  inlet  is  usually  a  single  large  pipe  laid  through  the  embank- 
ment, or  a  single  sluice  gate  in  a  gate  chamber  built  in  the  walls.  A 
better  distribution  of  th(»  water  could  be  obtained  bv  means  of  several 
inlets,  or  several  branches  from  a  single  inlet  pipe.  The  withdrawal 
of  water  in  this  system  should  take  place  from  near  the  surface. 
Broad  weirs  formed  in  the  wall,  or  made  of  iron  troughs,  are  fre- 
quently us(»d. 

In  the  fill-and-ilraw  system  the  inlet  is  arranged  in  the  simplest 
way,  as  in  an  ordinary  reservoir.  The  position  of  the  outlet  is  of 
more  importance.  If  hut  a  single  one  is  usecT,  it  will  netnl  to  Ih»  at 
the  low(\st  point  of  outflow,  and  so  will  not  draw  from  the  clearest 
stratum  except  near  the  end  of  the  operation.     The  difference  in 
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clearness  at  different  depths  after  24  hours'  subsidence  or  more  is, 
however,  not  ven'  great.  To  enable  the  sediment  to  be  removed, 
the  l>ottom  of  the  ba^in  should  lie  made  slightly  sloping  (1  to  2  per 
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cent  grade)  tnwanls  n  central  drain  liuiling  to  an  outlet  gate  or  to  a 
drain  pil)e-    The  mud  is  n'inoved  hy  flushing  into  it  the  drain  by 
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means  of  a  hose  stream,  supplied  from  a  high-pressure  main.  Tlie 
cleaning  is  done  at  intervals  depending  entirely  upon  the  local  condi- 
tions, and  may  be  every  month  or  so,  or  only  at  intervals  of  years. 
The  longer  the  mud  is  allowed  to  remain  the  more  crompact  it  becomes 
and  the  more  difficult  to  remove,  but  the  change  in  compactness  takes 
place  quite  slowly. 

Where  the  basins  are  operated  on  the  continuous-flow  system 
and  the  water  passes  fn)m  them  dirt^ctly  to  the  pumps,  it  is  nec*essar)' 
to  construct  a  small  clear-water  or  pimip  well  to  avoid  the  nec^essity 
of  too  fn»(juent  adjustment  of  the  rate  of  supj)ly  to  the  basins. 

SLOW  SAND  FILTRATION. 

103.  The  first  filter  of  which  we  have  any  reconl  was  estal)- 
lished  in  1S20  for  the  Chelsea  Water  Company,  of  Ix^ndon.  The 
chief  object  of  this  filter  was  to  rt^move  turbidity,  and  in  this  it  was 
a  success.  Its  value  in  improving  the  water  from  a  hygienic  stand- 
point was  also  appreciated,  although  the  principles  underlying  its 
action  were  not  understood  until  some  years  later.  As  a  conse- 
quence  of  the  good  results  obtained  from  this  filter,  the  filtration  of 
all  river-water  supplies  of  Ix^ndon  was  made  compulsory  in  1855. 
Within  the  la,st  fifteen  or  twcntv  years  the  use  of  sand  filters  has 
l)ecoine  almost  universal  abroad  wherever  surface  waters  are  used. 
In  (iermany  it  is  made  compulsory.  In  the  United  States  it  is  only 
verj'  rtu'ently  that  this  subject  has  received  the  attention  that  it  merits, 
but  within  the  last  few  years  many  small  cities  and  several  large 
ones  have  installed  efficient  filter  plants. 

In  the  slow  sand  filter  tlie  sand  bed  is  constructed  in  large  water- 
tight reservoirs,  either  open  or  covered,  each  having  usually  an  area 
of  from  \  to  1 ',  acix's.  On  the  bottom  of  the  n^servoir  is  first  laid  a 
system  of  drains,  then  above  this  are  placed  successive  lavers  of  broken 
stone  and  gravel  of  dccivasing  si/e,  and  finally  a  bed  of  from  2  to  5 
feet  of  sand  which  forms  the  true  filter,  'i'he  water  flows  by  gravity, 
or  is  pumped,  upon  the  filter,  passes  through  the  under  drains  to  a 
collecting  well,  and  thence  to  the  consumer.  Water  containing 
much  sediment  is  usually  first  passed  through  settling  basins,  where 
a  large  part  of  the  sediment  is  removed. 

As  the  water  filters  through  the  sand,  the  friction  causes  some 
loss  of  head,  which  gnulually  increases  as  the  filter  I)ecomes  clogged 
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with  foreign  matter.  The  rate  of  filtration  is,  however,  maintained 
nearly  miifonn  by  suitable  regulating  devices  which  vary  the  head 
ac'(t)rding  to  the  resistanc^e.  When  the  working  head  has  r  ached 
a  certain  fixed  limit  of  a  few  feet,  the  water  is  shut  off,  the  filter 
drained,  and  the  surface  cleaned  by  removing  a  thin  layer  of  clogged 
sand.  The  operation  is  then  resumed.  Before  the  thickness  of  the 
sand  layer  becomes  too  greatly  reduce<l,  clean  sand  is  added  sufficient 
to  n\store  the  filter  to  its  original  depth. 

Besides  the  method  of  construction,  the  chief  characteristic  of 
this  system  of  filtration  is  the  slow  rate  of  ojKTation,  usually  not 
exctH^ding  2  or  3  million  gallons  per  acre  per  day. 

The  chief  features  to  consider  in  this  form  of  filter  are  the  prop<»r 
wmstruction  of  sand  bed  and  drains,  the  rate  of  filtration  and  its 
regulation,  the  loss  of  head,  cleaning  of  beds,  washing  of  sand,  and 
the  control  of  the  operation  by  bacteriological  tests. 

104.  Rate  of  Filtration.  In  the  design  of  a  filter  plant  the 
first  question  to  be  settled  is  the  rate  of  filtration  which  shall  Ik* 
adopted.  The  higher  the  rate  the  less  the  an^a  re(juired  and  hence 
the  less  will  l>e  the  first  cost ;  but  the  cost  of  operation  is  not  greatly 
affected  by  the  rate.  In  general  high  rates  of  filtration  will  give  less 
efficiencv  than  low  rates,  but  until  the  rate  exceeds  a  certain  amount 
the  difference  in  efficiencv  is  small. 

Rates  of  filtration  are  in  this  country  usually  states!  in  terms 
of  gallcms  per  acre  per  day  or  per  hour.  The  exjx^rience  of  Eun)|K'an 
worfci  has  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  rate,  for  most  places,  of 
lK»tw(*en  2  and  3  million  gallons  per  acre  per  day,  but  in  this  country- 
somewhat  higher  rates  have  l^een  favored.  Probably  3  or  4  million 
gallons  is  as  high  as  it  would  in  general  Ih»  advisable  to  go  in  the 
design  of  a  new  plant.  If  subsecpient  o])eration  shows  that  a  higher 
rate  can  l)e  a<lopted  with  efficiency  and  economy,  the  fact  can  be 
taken  advantage  of  as  the  demand  for  water  increases.  It  should 
not  lx»  overl(K)ked  that  there  may  Ik»  cases,  where,  with  a  moderately 
polluted  water,  all  the  practical  In^ncfits  of  filtration  can  be  secured 
at  rates  much  higher  than  are  usually  employed.  Each  case  demands 
independent  consideration  in  order  that  the  best  and  most  economical 
solution  may  \ye  arrived  at.  Smlden  changes  of  rate  are  apt  to  pro- 
duct* disturbances  in  the  filter  and  to  give  a  reduced  efficiency.  In 
practice,  absolute  unifonnity  of  operation  is  unnecessarA',  but  sudden 
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changes  in  rate  should  be  avoided,  and  especially  any  large  increase 
aln^w  the  nonnal. 

105.  Capacity.  The  standanl  rate  having  Ijeen  detennined, 
the  rtHjiiireil  net  working  capacity  will  be  e(|ual  to  the  maximum 
rate  of  ileliven-  divided  bv  the  assumed  rate  of  filtration.  To  econo- 
niize  an\i  and  to  avoid  rapid  changes  in  rate,  a  clear-water  resen-oir 
should  \\e  provideil.  The  best  size  for  this  will  depend  on  local 
rt»nditions.  but  it  will  usuallv  be  desirable  to  have  it  of  sufficient 
i-apariiy  to  equalize  the  demand  throughout  the  day.     It  will  then 

U*  iiecvssarv  to  van-  the  rate  of  filtration  onlv  to  accord  with  the 

•  •  • 

ilaiiv   variatii>ns  in  consumption.     In   section  6  it  was  shown  that     * 
tlie  niaxinuim  ilaily  nite  of  consumption  is  likely  to  l>e  al>out  150 
jKT  it'iit  o(  the  averagt*,  and  with  a  clear-water  reservoir  of  the 
rajKU-ity  inontionetl  alH)ve,  the  filters  must  be  designed  to  deli\'er 
at  this  niaximuni  dailv  rate. 

In  addition  to  the  area  as  al)ove  found,  a  reserve  area  for  cleaning 
must  bo  proviiled.  For  small  works  this  will  be  one  be<l;  for  works 
rtuitaininix  M^eral  IhxIs  it  will  Ix?  necessar\'  to  allow  one  bed  for  each 
.'»  lo  It)  bills,  ilcjH^nding  on  the  fre<juency  of  scraping  and  the  time 
ivi[uiit'd  tor  puttiiiiT  a  filter  into  operation  after  cleaning.  The  proper 
^i/i'  oi  WA>  is  c'hietly  a  question  of  eamomical  construction.  The 
laii^or  xhc  botis  the  less  the  cost  per  acre,  but  the  greater  will  l^e  the 
aita  mit  i»f  xM'via*  in  the  one  or  more  reserve  l)eds.  Ordinarilv  the 
>\/.c  for  a  ri»n>idiTablc  numl)er  of  beds  is  from  1  to  1.5  acres  for  open 
IuhU.  and  fnun  .4  to  .S  acres  for  covered  beds.  For  small  total 
alias  t»t'  ..■>  lo  I  acn*  thrtv  l^eds  would  ordinarilv  be  used,  and  for  still 
smalKr  arta>  two  beds.  The  economical  numl)er  can  in  anv  case 
l»o  (hionninod  bv  comparative  estimates,  but  under  onlinan-  con- • 
d  it  ions  I  ho  nnnil)or  should  U*  about  ius  follows: 

For  a  total  aroaof  1  luxv  3  to    4  IkhIs. 


.)  t)  o 

('»     "     7  "  10     '' 


Fihor  bods  aiv  usually  made  rt^ctangular  in  form  and  arranged 
sido  by  sido  in  ono  or  two  rows  according  to  the  numl>er.  In  general 
construction  a  filter  l)asin  is  built  in  a  wav  similar  to  small  distril)- 
ntin^  rcsorvoii^.  (See  section  ?(>.)  Earth  embankments  for  the 
sides  an'  cheaper  than  nuisoiir}-  walls,  but  require  more  ground. 
If  the  filters  are  covered,  masonrv  walls  art*  usuallv  emploved.  Partic- 
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ular  care  must  he  taken  to  render  the  basin  water-tight  both  on  the 
bottom  and  at  the  sides.     Cracks  in  division  walls  are  likdv  to  admit 

\ 

unfiltered  water  to  the  under  drains  and  shoukl  be  especially  guarded 
against. 

The  depth  of  open  filters  is  made  only  sufficient  to  contain  the 
necessaiy  depth  of  filtering  materials  and  water,  as  explained  subse- 
quently, and  still  have  a  margin  of  2  or  3  feet  from  the  water  surface 
to  top  of  the  embankment.  This  will  give  a  total  depth  of  9  or  10 
feet.  In  dased  filters  the  distance  from  top  of  sand  to  cover  must  Ik* 
sufficient  to  give  head  room  for  workmen  when  cleaning  the  filter, 
a  distance  of  about  6  feet. 

Covers  for  filters  are  constnicted  of  the  same  general  form  and 
arrangement  as  described  in  section  7S.  Masonry'  or  concn»te 
vaulting  is  usually  employed,  although  wchkI  has  Ihh^u  used;  but  the 
latter  does  not  affonl  as  good  a  protection  from  fn^ezing  or  from  sum- 
mer heat.  Admission  for  workmen  is  provided  by  a  gangway  leading 
from  an  opening  at  a  point  where  the  vaulting  is  raised.  Walls  and 
piers  should  be  built  with  small  offsets  near  the  bottom  in  order  to 
insure  good  filtration  at  that  point.  A  covered  filter  is  ilhistrattHl 
in  Fig.  Xi. 

The  principal  reason  for  covering  filters  is  to  avoid  the  difficulties 
connecte<l  with  the  operation  of  open  filters  in  winter.  To  clean 
filters  when  covered  with  ice  is  a  troublesome  and  ex{>ensive  operation, 
requiring  the  removal  of  the  ice  or  the  use  of  special  mctluMis  giving 
inferior  results.  If  the  filters  are  drained  for  cleaning,  troubk*  also 
arises  from  the  freezing  of  the  sand.  The  cleaning  of  beds  is  thus 
not  likely  to  l>e  done  as  promptly  as  desirable,  and  the  result  of  winter 
o|)eration  will  l)e  a  dec*rease<l  effective  area  and  a  lowertvl  (efficiency. 
Whether  covers  shoukl  l)e  used  dej)en<ls  upon  the  extent  to  which 
ice  will  form,  the  frecjuency  of  the  occurrence  of  thaws  which  will 
enable  a  filter  to  be  properly  cleaned,  and  the  length  of  time  between 
cleanings  as  determined  by  the  character  of  the  water. 

106.  Filter  Sand.  Experiments  show  that  verj'  fine  sand  is 
considerably  more  efficient  in  removing  bacteria  than  onlinarv  or 
coarse  sand,  but  within  the  onlinan'  limits  of  size  then*  is  but  little 
difference  in  efficiency.  The  finer  sands,  however,  cans**  a  steadier 
action  and  prevent  disturbances  due  to  scraping;  they  also  canst*  a 
greater  lo.ss  of  head  in  the  filter,  and  so  make*  the  action  mow  uniform 
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over  the  fiker  mrem.    On  the  other  hand,  fine  sand  becomes  clogged 
sooner  than  coarse  and  invidves  therefore  more  expense  in  cleaning. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  sand  be  fairly  uniform  in  grain.  If  the 
particles  var\'  greatly  in  siae,  it  will  be  difficult  to  wash,  and  in  fact 
^-ill  ha\-e  much  of  the  finer  particles  removed  in  the  process,  thus 
increasing  the  efiectiYe  siae.  It  is  especially  important  that  the  sand 
should  lie  of  the  same  grade  in  all  parts  of  the  same  filter  in  order 
that  the  frictional  resistance,  and  therefore  the  rate  of  filtration, 
sliall  be  uniform.  In  designing  a  filter  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
sand  forms  the  filtering  mediimi ;  the  gravel  serves  simply  to  collect 
tlie  filteretl  water  with  little  resistance  to  flow.  There  is  no  object 
in  having  the  main  body  of  sand  of  different  sixes. 

The  depth  of  sand  must  be  suffidaat  to  form  an  eflective  filter  and, 
liesides,  to  allow  of  so^eral  scn^migs  without  renewing  the  sand.  The 
eiTei*t  of  deep  beds  is  similar  to  that  of  fine  sand  in  steadying  the  action 
of  a  fiher.  and  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  operation  of  beds  4 
to  .*>  feet  thick  is  not  so  much  affected  as  that  of  beds  1  to  2  feet 
thick  bv  such  disturbances  as  ^'ariations  in  rate,  scraping  of  beds,  etc. 
A  depth  of  3  feet  is  about  right,  with  one  foot  allowed  for  scraping. 

The  depth  of  water  on  the  filter  should  be  sufficient  to  enable 
the  desirtn!  niaximimi  head  to  be  used  without  reducing  the  pressure 
in  the  Kher  Itelow  atmospheric;  and  as  the  resistance  is  nearly  all 
at  the  surface  of  the  sand,  the  depth  must  be  about  equal  to  the 
niaxiinum  licad  to  lie  used  in  forcing  the  water  throu^  the  filter. 
The  depth  iiiiist  also  be  greater  than  the  thickest  ice  likely  to  form. 
Beyond  these  h'miting  depths  any  increase  serves  only  to  increase 
the  exjHMist*  of  ci>nstniction. 

107.  Drainasre  Systems.  To  collect  the  filtered  water  a  sys- 
tem of  under  drains  is  nt^cessarj*.  The  important  points  to  be  con- 
Fidennl  in  its  design  art*  durability  and  freedom  from  derangement, 
and  that  the  loss  of  head  therein  shall  be  small.  The  system  of  drains 
usually  consists  of  a  large  central  drain  running  the  length  of  the  filter, 
and  hraneli  drains  at  right  angles  thereto  placed  at  regular  intervals, 
usually  of  S  to  1 2  feet.  The  central  drain  may  be  either  of  laige  vitri- 
fied pijye,  as  in  Fig.  40,  or  of  masonr}\  ^Fhe  branch  drains  are  usually 
of  4  to  S-inch  roimd  or  special  tile,  laid  with  open  joints. 

'To  conduct  the  water  to  the  lateral  drains,  coarse  gravel  an  inch 
or  two  in  diameter  is  filled  about  the  drains  and  spread  in  a  layer  d 
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6  inches  or  more  in  depth  evenly  over  the  floor  of  the  filter,  or,  if  the 
bottom  of  the  filter  is  irregular,  it  may  be  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig. 
4().  Aljovc  this  CTjarse  gravel  are  then  placed  three  or  four  layers  of 
finer  gravel,  each  successive  layer  being  finer  in  size,  but  not  so  fine  as 
to  settle  into  the  previously  laid  layer.  The  last  layer  is  made  fine 
enough  to  support  the  sand.  The  thickness  of  these  layers  need  be 
only  2  or  3  inches  if  carefully  laid,  or  just  sufficient  to  insure  that  the 
next  layer  below  is  well  covered. 

'I'lie  gravel  used  should  be  carefully  screened  and,  if  dirty,  washed. 
It  is  readily  sized  by  revolving  or  fixed  screens,  using  for  this  purpose 
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three  or  four  <lifferent  sizes.  The-  smallest  shoulil  have  alxiiit  a  -i\- 
inch  mesh,  and  each  larger  size  about  double  the  size  of  mesh  of  the 
next  preceding.  As  a  filter  becomes  clogged  the  hea<i  necessary  to 
cause  filtration  at  the  assumed  rate  increases.  By  allowing  the  head 
to  incre&se  to  a  high  figure  the  filter  can  l>e  operated  longer  without 
si'raping  and  so  a  saving  in  operation  effected.  On  the  other  hand, 
high  lasses  of  head  require  more  pumping,  a  greater  depth  of  filter, 
and  have  a  detrimental  effect  in  compacting  the  sand.  A  maximum 
loss  of  head  of  4  or  5  feet  may  be  taken  as  good  practice. 
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108.  Arrangement  off  Inlet  and  Outlet.  Water  is  ad- 
initteil  to  the  filter  through  a  single  branch  main  at  about  the  level  of 
the  surface  of  the  sanil.  The  flow  is  usually  controlled  by  a  valve 
o|H'rattHl  by  a  float,  so  as  to  maintain  the  water  in  the  filter  at  a  con- 
stant level.  A  gate  valve  is  provided  in  addition,  to  enable  the  water 
to  Ik*  ivnipletelv  shut  off  at  any  time.  If  the  water  level  on  the  filter 
is  kept  constant,  the  rate  of  filtration  must  be  regulated,  as  the  filter 
lH*comes  dogginl,  by  lowering  the  water  level  or  reducing  the  pres- 
suri*  at  the  outlet.  In  the  older  filters  no  arrangement  was  provided 
for  regulating  each  filter  independently,  but  each  was  connected  to 
the  (»lear-water  well  by  a  short  pipe  fitted  with  an  ordinary  valve. 
The  head  on  all  filters  was  cimsequently  always  the  same,  except  as 
it  might  Ih»  ctnitmlltHl  by  thrt)ttling  at  the  valves.  The  effect  of  un- 
ecpuil  heads  on  the  mte  of  filtmtion,  where  some  of  the  filters  might 
1h*  fn\shly  cleantnl  and  others  badly  clogge<l,  can  readily  l>e  imagined. 

The  n»gulation  of  head  requires,  first,  some  form  of  measuring 
devict*.  such  jus  a  weir  or  orificw  by  which  the  rate  of  filtration  can  be 
lUstrrtaiiUHl  at  anv  time  bv  floats  and  indicators;  and,  second,  the  con- 
tn)lling  of  the  heail  on  this  weir  or  orifice  either  by  hand  or  automat- 
ically. Floats  are  also  nHjuireil  to  show  the  level  on  the  filter  and  the 
head  in  the  main  dniin,  the  difference  of  which  is  the  working  head  on 
the  filter.  The  apparatus  for  regulation  is  placed  in  one  or  more 
chamU^rs  with  which  the  main  drain  of  the  filter  connects. 

Automatic  n^gulators  for  delivering  water  at  a  constant  rate  are 
in  ust»  in  a  iuhuIht  of  plains.  Thev  usuallv  consist  of  a  weir  in  the 
form  of  a  telesiM>pic  tuln*  which  is  supporttnl  by  means  of  a  float  in  the 
chamber  coimecting  with  the  under  dniin.  By  adjusting  the  float, 
tlu*  (MJge  of  the  weir  can  1h»  maintaiiUMi  at  any  desired  distance  l>elow 
the  water  surfacv.  Besides  the  inlet  and  outlet  pij)es,  a  drain  pif)e 
must  he  pn)vi(ltHl  through  which  the  water  may  be  drawn  off.  This 
is  usuallv  connecteil  with  the  chamlxT  into  which  the  main  drain 
o|)eiis.  An  overflow  pipe  is  also  newssar}*  to  pro\'ide  against  any 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  inlet  regulator.  This  c*onnects  with  the 
drain  pi|K\ 

Arraiigtnnents  shouUl  l)e  made  for  wasting  the  filtereil  water  in 
cast*  it  should  Ix*  necessar}%  also  for  drawing  off  the  water  from  above 
a  filter  down  close  to  the  sand  layer  in  onler  to  save  time  in  emptying; 
and  facilities  should  l)e  provided  for  sampling  water  from  various 
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points  in  the  system.  By-passes  should  be  provided  to  enable  either 
settling  basin  or  filters  to  be  cut  out  if  necessity  arises.  For  furnish- 
ing water  for  sand-washing  and  various  purposes,  connection  must 
be  made  with  high-pressure  mains. 

109.  Cleanins^  Filters.  When  a  filter  has  become  clogged 
and  has  reached  its  highest  allowable  loss  of  head,  it  is  drained  and 
then  cleaned  by  removing  by  means  of  broad  thin  shovels  a  layer  of 
clogged  sand  from  i  to  1  inch  in  thickness.  The  surface  is  then 
smoothed  with  a  rake.  The  sand  is  removed  from  the  filter  by  means 
of  wheelbarrows  or  small  cranes,  and  deposited  at  a  convenient  point 
where  it  is  cleaned  after  a  considerable  quantity  has  accumulated — 
or  is  wasted  in  case  it  is  cheaper  to  use  new  sand  than  to  clean  the  old. 
After  scraping,  the  filter  is  filled,  preferably  from  below,  with  filtered 
water  until  covered  2  or  3  inches  deep;  then  raw  water  is  run  on  to 
the  usual  depth,  and  the  filter  again  started  into  action.  At  intervals 
of  a  year  or  so,  and  before  the  layer  of  sand  has  been  reduced  below 
a  desirable  minimum  thickness,  the  bed  is  restored  to  its  original 
depth  by  the  addition  of  clean  sand.  After  cleaning  and  filling, 
the  filter  should  be  started  slowly  and  gradually.  The  sand  that 
has  been  removed  is  allowed  to  accumulate  until  it  is  desired  to  replace 
it  in  the  bed.  Before  replacing  it,  however,  it  is  washed  to  free  it  of 
the  accumulated  sediment.  Various  effective  devices  are  employed 
for  this  washing  operation. 

110.  Control  of  Filter  Operations.  The  most  accurate  way 
in  which  to  control  the  operation  of  filter  plants  is  to  subject 
the  water  to  a  bacterial  examination.  This  should  be  made  at  fre- 
quent intervals  so  as  to  note  any  possible  changes  in  (juality.  The 
experience  with  European  filter  systems  has  shown  that  an  impair- 
ment in  quality  has  not  infrequently  been  detected  in  time  to  prevent 
outbreaks  of  disease.  In  the  larger  filter  plants,  a  bacteriological 
laboratory  should  be  installed,  and  daily  tests  of  the  effluent  made. 
The  filter  beds  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  effluent  from  each  can 
be  tested  separately,  and  provision  made  so  that  the  filtered  water 
can  be  rejected  from  any  one  filter  if  not  up  to  standard.  The  care- 
ful control  of  the  operations  is  a  matter  of  great  importance*.  In 
testing  filters  as  to  their  efficiency,  samples  should  be  collected  at 
periods  when  the  effluent  is  likely  to  lx»  the  least  favorable,  as  during 
frost  periods,  heavy  rains,  and  periods  of  greatest  consumption. 
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111.  Results  of  Filtration.  'Ilie  moat  apparent  ivsult  of 
filtration  'm  in  tlie  removal  of  ail  tlie  siiapentled  matter  iu  the  water; 
but  mort'  important  than  this,  a  saml  filter  will  remove  very  nearly 
all  the  liacteria  originally  present  in  the  water,  'lliis  is  speeially 
exemplified  in  the  reduction  of  the  deatlirate  from  tj-phoid  fever 
following  npon  the  installation  of  a  filter  plant.  But  to  secure  «»n- 
tinnaily  good  result.s  it  is  essential  that  siieh  works  as  filter  plants  be 
under  effieient  control. 


112. 


RAPID  FILTERS. 

The  Rapid,  or  as  it  is  often  tailed,  the  Mechanical  FiHer, 


i.s  a  form  of  filter  designed  to  accomplish  results  in  the  way  of  ptirili- 
cation  comparable  with  thase  obtained  by  the  slow  sand  filter  alremly 
discusse<l,  but  with  a  much  smaller  sand  area.  It  is  like  the  sand 
filter  in  that  the  filtering  material  consi.sts  of  a  l)ed  of  2  to  4  feet  of 
sand  or  cnished  quartz,  but  in  other  respects  the  construction  and 
operation  are  widely  different.  The  chief  points  are  the  very  rapid 
rate  of  filtration  (KH)  to  V2iy  million  gallons  per  acre  per  day),  the 
use  of  a  ('(ftignlant  to  aid  in  filtration,  anil  the  manner  of  washing  the 
sand  bed.  Methods  of  ogKration  and  lueehanieal  details  are,  to  a 
lai^  .extent,  covered  by  patents,  and  the  filters  are  manufactured 
and  sold  by  various  filter  companies. 

Briefly,  the  filter  consists  of  a  wooden,  steel  or  concrete  tank  in 
which  the  filtering  material  is  placed  and  supported  on  a  system  of 
screens  of  various  designs.  In  some  fonns  the  tanks  are  open  anil 
operated  by  giavity,  and  in  others  are  closed  and  oix'rated  by  pre.s- 
sure  from  the  pipe  system.  When  the  filters  become  clogged  through 
the  accumulation  of  sediment  on  the  surface,  they  are  washed  by 
forcing  water  in  a  reverse  direction  through  the  sand.  During  t!iis 
process,  the  sand  is,  in  most  cases,  a^tated  by  means  of  mechanical 
agitators   reaching  deeply  into  the  sand  layer  or  by  means  of  corn- 


Two  well-known  types  of  filters  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  41  and 
42.  In  the  first,  the  water  enters  the  settling  chamWr  at  the  Imttom, 
pjLs.ses  up  Ihrough  the  central  tulx-  to  the  toj)  of  the  filter  and  thence 
downwartis  through  the  siuiil  to  the  collecting  pi|R'S  located  lietweeu 
fijter  and  settHng  tank,  Wliere  a  i\>agulant  is  u.sed  it  is  intriHluced 
before  admission  to  the  filter  bed.     The  figure  shows  the  agitators 
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whifh  are  operated  when  the  filter  is  washed.  When  not  in  use  they 
are  mi^l  out  of  the  sand.  The  wa^h  water  pasfies  off  on  all  sides 
over  the  top  of  the  inner  tank.  In  the  other  type  the  setthng  tank 
is  not  eoniiefted  with  the  fiher.  No  agitators  are  used;  but  to  loosen 
the  sand  air  is  passed  through  the  lied  from  l»e!ow.  In  ImiIIi  forms 
^^Aown  the  filtration  is  hy  (jruvii\.     'llw   Wiirren  lilter  is  another 


type  eommonly  employed.     It  nses  agitators  hke  llit-  Jewell,  liiit 
the  settling  tank  is  diseonneeted  from  the  filter. 

113.  Principles  of  Operation.  The  aetioii  of  miihuiiical 
filters  is  .somewhat  nnlike  that  of  sand  filters,  although  the  result.s 
are  not  greatly  different.  The  effect  of  a  eoagulant  in  gathering  the 
sediment  into  relatively  large  masses  has  been  explained  in  section 
101.  It  aids  filtration  in  this  way  and  also  forms  a  substitnte  for 
the  organir  coating  on  the  saml  grain.s  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
ordinarj'  .-Mniil  filter.  It  is  the  use  of  the  coagulant  which  enahivs 
siK'h  liigh  veltx'ities  to  be  employed.  To  avoid  too  fi-equent  wa.sliing, 
it  i.s  common  to  employ  heads  as  high  as  10  to  12  feet,  hut  with  such 
high  lieatis  and  velocities  the  sand  Wconies  clogged  to  a  considerable 
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In  most  of  the  early  plants  rapid  filters  have  l)een  adopted  with 
particidar  reference  to  the  removal  of. turbidity  or  color,  but  in  some 
of  the  more  recent  plants  the  elimination  of  bacteria  has  been  the 
chief  object. 

Extensive  experiments  with  rapid  filters  indicate  that  when  they 
arc  pn)i)erly  operated,  turbidity  can  be  practically  all  removed,  a 
large  percentage  of  color,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  dissolved 
organic  matter.  With  the  quantities  of  coagidant  ordinarily  used, 
they  are  probably  slightly  less  efficient  than  sand  filters  in  the  removal 
of  bacteria.  In  some  places  satisfactory  clarification  is  obtained 
without  a  coagulant,  but  for  good  bacterial  results  a  anigulant  is 
necessarj'. 

To  obtain  uniformly  good  results  with  economy  requires  very 
careful  operation.  The  coagulant  must  l>e  closely  rt*gulated  to 
correspond  with  the  quality  of  the  water;  in  the  case  of  waters  low 
in  alkalinity  this  is  particularly  necessary.  The  efficiency  de|)ends 
so  entirely  upon  the  control  of  these  matters  that  the  proper  o|>eratioii 
of  a  mechanical  plant  involves  greater  care  on  the  [)art  of  the  attend- 
ants than  that  of  a  sand  filter.  It  is  fully  as  important  in  this  case 
also  that  the  whole  plant  should  be  under  the  control  of  bacteriologi- 
cal tests,  regularly  and  frequently  made.  Many  points  of  operation, 
such  as  period  between  washings,  wasting  of  water,  thickness  of 
sand  layer,  and  best  kind  of  sand,  can  l)e  learned  only  after  expe- 
rience in  the  light  of  such  analyses. 

Considering  the  economic  advantages  of  mechanical  filters ,  it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  especially  adapted  to  those  cases  when*  the 
cost  of  land  is  high,  where  the  water  is  so  turbid  as  to  R»(juire  larg(? 
settling  reservoirs  with  a  sand  filter  plant,  and  in  small  plants  where 
the  unit  for  sand  filters  would  l)e  very  small.  They  are  also  well 
adapted  for  the  rapid  removal  of  iron  from  ground  waters  or 
of  the  precipitate  in  softening  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  total  annual  expense  of  sand  filters  and  mechanical  filters 
is  equal,  the  evidence  points  to  the  desirability  of  adopting  sand 
filters,  especially  for  sewage-laden  waters,  but  the  diffen^nce  in 
efficiency  is  not  great  enough  to  warrant  any  considerable  addi- 
tional expense.  With  very  turbid  waters  both  systems*  an»  likely 
to  prove  unsatisfactory^  unless  supj)lemente(l  by  adccjuate  set- 
tling basins. 
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OTHER    METHODS    OF    PURIFICATION. 

114,  Aeration,  AiTatimi  i»f  a  water,  fir  the  Itriiij^iiig  of  llit- 
watiT  into  close  contact  with  llic  air,  i.s  useful  in  certain  ca.se_s.  Il 
will  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  organic  matter  present,  but  it  tloc-s 
liave  a  verj'  important  action  in  the  case  of  waters  cotniug  from 
stagnant  ponds  and  reservoirs  in  which  putrefactive  clianges  have 
taken  place.  Such  waters  will  have  offensive  odors  and  tastes,  due 
to  the  dissolved  gases  contained,  and  it  is  in  the  removal  of  these 
j;a.ses  that  the  process  of  aeration  can  l>e  successfully  applied.  It 
has  l>een  so  used  in  a  large  numVwr  of  cases. 

.-Veration  may  lie  accomphshed  hv  forcing  air  into  the  mains, 
or  liy  passing  the  water  owr  cascailes  or  weirs,  or  by  spraying  it 
fnim  a  fountain  into  a  reservoir  as  is  done  in  many  plai.-es,  or  by  slill 
other  metho<is.  The  lienefit  of  aeration  explains  why  a  well  water 
raisiil  by  buckets  is  more  commonly  free  from  ha«I  ta.stes  and  txlors 
than  where  a  pump  is  u.sed,  although  such  odors  anil  tastes  arc  not 
in  themselves  dangerou.s  to  the  health. 

115,  Softening  Water,  ^Yater  is  renilere<l  hard  by  the  pres- 
ence of  lime  and  magnesia,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  carbonates  and 
sulphates,  but  m-cjis  ion  ally  as  chlorids  and  nitrates.  'ITie  carlmnatcs 
caii.se  so-called  teraporaiy  hanlncss  (removable  by  boiling),  while 
tiie  sulphates  and  other  compttunds  cause  jjermanent  hanlness. 
Ill  using  a  hard  water  for  washing  purposes  uppruximateiy  2  ounci-s 
of  snap  arc  neutraliKeti  or  wasted  for  each  100  gallons  of  water  for 
each  grain  per  gallon  of  culciuin  carbonate  or  its  etiuivalent.  In 
Ixiiler  use  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  precipitated, 
forming  a  deposit  which  can  usually  be  removed  by  blowing  out, 
utdess  accompanied  by  scale-foriniug  substances.  Sulphate  of 
lime  precipitates  at  high  temperatures  and  forms  a  very  hanl,  objec- 
tionable scale,  particularly  if  the  water  contains  other  sus[M;n<lcd 
matter.  The  softening  of  water  is  therefore  of  great  economical 
importance. 

The  softenuig  of  water  is  accomplishes!  by  simple  processes  of 
chemical  precipitation,  Tw  remove  the  carl)onates,  lime  is  used  as 
the  precipitant.  The  carlxinales  are  lielii  in  solution  chiefly  by 
virtue  of  the  carlwnic  acid  di.ssolved  in  the  water,  and  on  adding 
lime  the  aciti  unites  with  it,  forming  carlmnate  of  lime.  In  the  cilsc 
of  hardness  due  lo  the  carbonate  of  Hme  the  reaction  is 
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CaCO,  +  CO,  4  Ca(OH),  =--  2CaCO,  +  H,0. 
I'he  resulting  carbonate  is  now  but  slightly  soluble  and  so  precip- 
itates out. 

The  CaCOj  (lime  carbonate)  and  the  CO^^  (carbonic  acid)  are 
present  in  the  water;  the  Ca(OH).^,  ordinary  lime,  is  the  chemical 
added. 

To  remove  the  sulphate,  sodium  carbonate  (Na/T),)  is  used. 
The  reaction   is 

CaSO,  +  Na,C03  =  CaCOa  4  Na,SO,. 
The  carbonate  of  lime  precipitates  out  as  before  while  the  sixliuni 
sulphate  (NaSOJ  is  not  especially  objectionable.  Various  methcxls 
of  carrjdng  out  the  details  of  the  process,  relating  principally  to  the 
application  of  the  chemical  and  the  removal  of  the  precipitate,  have 
l)een  devised.  Tliese  are  known  under  various  names,  but  the 
general  principle  is  the  same  in  all.  The  lime  is  usually  added  in 
the  form  of  lime  water,  a  solution  of  slaked  lime  in  water. 

In  general  the  water  to  be  treated  is  run  into  large  tanks,  the 
chemical  added  and  then  the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle  as  far  as 
practicable.  The  water  is  then  drawn  off  and  the  remaining  pre- 
cipitate removed-  by  rapid  filtration.  In  purifying  water  for  boiler 
use  the  precipitate  can  l)e  removed  to  a  sufficient  extent  by  the  use 
of  settling  tanks  alone.  The  chemicals  used  are  lime  and  usually 
s«xla  ash,  or  crude  sodium  carbonate.  The  cost  for  such  small 
plants  is  reported  to  be  from  4  to  15  cents  |>er  1,000  gallons. 

Many  scale  preventives  have  been  proposed  for  use  in  l)oilers, 
but  probably  the  best  in  general  use  is  sodium  carbonate.  This  breaks 
up  the  sulphates  as  previously  shown,  and  thus  prevents  the  formation 
of  a  hard  deposit;  but  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonates  is  increased 
by  the  process.  The  sodium  sulphate  remains  in  solution,  but  should 
not  be  allowed  to  concentrate  too  greatly  or  it  will  cause  foaming. 

116.  Domestic  Filters.  Frequently  it  is  advisable  to  purify 
water  supplies  for  household  use.  For  this  purpose  a  large  number 
of  different  filters  have  been  devised,  but  manv  of  these  are  so  in- 
efficient  as  to  be  worse  than  useless;  for  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  the  possession  of  a  filter  lulls  the  consumer  into  a  stiit(*  of  fals(» 
security.  The  l)est  of  these  filters  suitable  for  houst^hold  use  are 
those  that  are  made  of  unglazed  porcelain  (Pasteur  filter)  or  fine 
infusorial  earth   (Berkefeld   filter).     Both  of  tliest*   filters  deliver  a 
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wholly  germ-free  filtrate  when  they  are  first  put  in  service,  but  unless 
close  attention  is  given  them  they  sooner  or  later  lose  this  property. 
Generally  speaking,  these  filters  should  be  cleaned  and  sterilized  in 
boiling  water  or  in  steam  under  pressure  once  a  week  in  order  to  kill 
out  the  germ  life  that  has  found  lodgment  in  the  pores.  In  this  way 
not  only  is  the  sterility  of  the  filtrate  maintained,  but  the  yield  of 
filtered  water  is  increased.  , 

Filters  of  this  class  are  not  often  used  for  municipal  purific*ation, 
but  are  admirably  adapted  for  schools,  garrisons,  prisons,  or  hotels 
as  well  as  for  private  use. 

Other  types  of  househokl  filters,  such  as  those  constructed  of 
porous  stone,  chartt)al,  or  asbestos,  have  been  on  the  market  for 
many  years.  Judged  from  the  popular  standpoint  of  purity,  which 
is  generally  the  production  of  a  clear  water,  many  of  the  filters  would 
be  regarded  as  quite  satisfactory,  but  as  a  means  of  removing  germ 
life  they  possess  for  the  most  part  but  little  merit. 

Another  method  on  which  even  greater  reliance  can  be  placed 
is  the  use  of  heat.  There  are  no  pathogenic  bacteria  that  are  liable 
to  Ix;  distributed  by  the  way  of  the  water  supply  that  are  able  to  with- 
stand the  influenc»e  of  boiling  water  for  a  period  exceeding  10  to  15 
minutes.  Cholera  and  typhoid  succumb  in  5  minutes  or  less.  In 
case  of  sudden  outbreaks  of  disease  or  temporary  disturbance  of 
installed  water  supplies,  this  method  can  always  be  relied  on  with 
perfect  safety.  Boiling  does  not,  however,  render  potable  a  water 
containing  large  amounts  of  organic  matter,  although  it  may  destroy 
the  disease  germs  that  may  l>e  therein.  By  distillation  a  water  can 
l)e  obtained  free  from  dissolved  matter  as  well  as  bacteria.  This 
process  is  extensively  used  on  shipboard  to  obtain  potable  water  from 
sea  water,  and  in  a  few  places  on  the  seacoast  for  similar  purposes. 
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The  control  and  distribution  of  water  for  irrigation  presents  to 
the  engineer  al)out  the  same  problems  as  the  control  and  distribution 
of  water  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes  in  large  cities 
and  towns.  The  water  must  be  diverted  from  a  flowing  stream  at  a 
sufficient  elevation  to  conmiand  the  territory  to  be  irrigated;  or  it 
must  be  impounded  in  reservoirs  at  a  season  of  floods  or  unusual 
flow  due  either  to  the  more  or  less  regular  recurrence  of  rainy  seasons, 
or  to  the  melting  of  snow  and  ice.  Again,  it  may  be  derived  from 
subterranean  sources,  either  deep  or  shallow  wells,  lifted  to  the 
proper  elevation  by  pumps,  and  stored  in  reservoirs  for  future  use. 

The  principal  difference  between  securing  a  water  supply  for 
domestic  and  irrigation  purposes,  is  that  in  the  former  case  the  water 
must  be  as  pure  as  possible,  while  in  the  latter  the  impurities  that 
gather  in  ponds  and  streams  have  a  distinct  commercial  value  as  fer- 
tilizers, and  hence  are  especially  desirable  for  irrigation  purposes. 
The  sewage  of  the  city  of  Paris,  for  example,  is  used  successfully  for 
purposes  of  irrigation. 

Except  where  water  is  scarce  and  difficult  to  procure  at  a  reason- 
able cost,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  such  elaborate  provision  for  the 
distribution  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes  as  is  the  case  for  domestic 
supply.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  water  for  irrigation  flows  in  open 
channels.  However,  to  guard  against  loss  by  evaporation  and 
seepage,  it  may  be  necessary  to  distribute  the  water  through  a  system 
of  underground  or  enclosed  pipes  or  conduits. 

Irrigation  works  in  the  West  range  from  rude  and  simple  ditches 
taking  their  supplies  from  mountain  brooks  where  the  water  has  been 
diverted  by  means  of  small  brush  dams,  to  great  masonry  walls 
blocking  the  outlet  of  deep  canyons,  holding  back  the  water,  which 
is  transported  through  canals,  pipes,  or  flumes  to  lands  situated 
miles  away. 

Copyright,  ifutn,  by  American  Sc/ioof  of  Vorrfspondencf. 
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QUANTITY  OF  WATER  REQIIRED 

It  will  first  be  necessary  lo  define  the  term  diUy  of  water 
to  irrigutinn,  in  order  to  determine,  at  least  approxitnalety,  tbeamoDfit 
of  water  necessary  to  supply  a  given  area  for  a  spedfic  purpose;  and 
it  may  l>e  defined  as  the  ratio  between  a  given  quaniity  of  waUr  and  tkt 
arm  of  the  land  which  it  will  irrigate.  On  the  duty  of  water  depends 
thi-  linaricinl  siict'ess  of  every  irrigation  enterprise,  as  it  uivotTes  Uk 
dimcnsioit8  and  cost  of  constniction  of  canals  and  rese^^*oir?,  and  the 
fensil>ility  of  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

Units  of  Measure  for  Water  Duty  and  Flow.    In  hydraulic 
prohlcms  the  atanihird  unit  is  the  cul)ij:  foot.     In  irrigation  problt 
however,  where  large  volumes  of  water  are  lo  Iw  ronsidereil,  the  cuImc 
fool  is  tiH)  small  a  unit  and  the  acre-foot  is  the  standartl  adopted 
irrigation  engineers.     An  acre-foot  is  the  amount  of  water  whi 
will  cover  an  acre  of  land  one  foot  in  depth — or,  in  other  woi 
4<'),r>riO  cubic  feet.     In  considering  mining  streams,  as  rivers  or  canals,) 
the  volume  iif  How  must  l>e  coupled  with  a  factor  representing 
rate  (if  flow.     As  in  other  hydraulic  problems,  the  time  unit  usually 
empinywi  by  irrigation  engineers  is  the  second ;  and  the  unit  of  measure 
of  flowing  water  is  the  cutiir  foot  per  necond  (or  the  second-foot,  as  it  b 
lermwl  for  brevity).     Thus  the  number  of  secoml-feet  flowing  in  a 
canul  is  the  number  of  cubic  feet  passing  a  ^ven  section  in  a  second 
of  time.     Another  unit  still  generally  employed  in  the  West  is  thft' 
miner's  inch.    This  differs  widely  in  different  hxialities,  and  is  gen-; 
i-ridly  defin«I  by  State  statute.     In  California  one  second-foot  ot\ 
water  is  «|ual  to  about  HO  miner's  inches,  while  in  Colorado  it  is- 
e<iuivalvnt  to  about  38. 4  miner's  inches.     The  period  uf  time  during^i 
one  season,  determined  between  the  first  watering  and  the  completion' 
of  the  last  watering,  ia  the  irrigaiing  period.    This  is  usually  dividi 
into  several  service  periods — that  is,  the  times  during  which  water 
allowed  to  flow  on  the  land  for  any  given  watering.     The  irrigatii 
period  in  most  of  the  Western  .States,  extends  from  about  April  11 
to  August  15.   The  ser%ice  period,  or  the  duration  of  one  watering, 
generally  from  12  to  24  hours,  according  to  soil  and  crop;  and  ti 
numlHT  of  waterings  making  up  the  irrigation  period  varies  Iwtween 
2  and  Ti,  depending  upon  the  soil,  climate,  and  crop. 
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TABLE  I 

Units  of  Measure 

1  Second-foot  »  450  gallons  per  minute 

1  Cubic-foot  =7.5  gallons. 

1  Cubic-foot  =  62 . 5  pounds  at  average  tempej-ature. 

1  Second-foot  =  2  acre-feet  in  24  hours  (approximately) 

1,000,000  Cubic  feet  =  23  acre-feet  (approximately). 

100  California  inches  =  4  acre-feet  in  24  hours. 

100  Colorado  inches  =  5t  acre-feet  in  24  hours. 

50  California  inches  =  1  second-foot. 

38 . 4  Colorado  inches  =  1  second-foot. 

1  Colorado  inch  =  17,000  gallons  in  24  hours  (approximately). 

1  Second-foot  =  59 . 5  acre-feet  in  30  days. 

2  Acre-feet  =  1  second-foot  per  day. 

100  California  inches    =  3 .  97  acre-feet  per  24  hours. 

1  Acre-foot  =  25 . 2  California  inches  in  24  hours 

The  duty  of  water  may  be  expressed  by  the  number  of  acres  of 
land  which  a  second-foot  of  water  will  irrigate;  by  the  number  of 
acre-feet  of  water  required  to  irrigate  an  acre  of  land ;  or  in  terms  of 
the  total  volume  of  water  used  during  the  season.  It  is  also  some- 
times expressed  in  terms  of  the  expenditure  of  water  per  linear  mile 
of  the  canal,  when  the  location  of  the  canal  has  been  previously 
determined.  On  account  of  the  losses  of  water  by  evaporation, 
seepage,  etc.,  while  flowing  through  the  canal,  care  should  be  taken 
to  state  whether  the  duty  is  reckoned  upon  the  basis  of  the  water 
entering  the  canal  or  upon  the  amount  of  water  applied  to  the  land. 
In  a  long  line  of  canal,  the  losses  may  amount  to  33 J  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  entering  the  canal,  and  the  relative  duties  would  vary 
accordingly. 

The  duty  of  water  in  various  portions  of  the  West  is  variable. 
Experiments  show  that  it  is  rapidly  rising;  for,  as  land  is  irrigated 
through  a  series  of  years,  it  becomes  more  saturated,  and  a^  the  level 
of  the  ground-water  rises,  the  amount  of  water  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  crops  diminishes.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  causes  it  to 
require  less  water;  and  the  adoption  of  more  careful  methods  in  design- 
ing and  constructing  distributaries,  and  care  and  experience  in  hand- 
ling water,  increase  its  duty.  In  the  same  State,  and  even  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  the  duty  will  vary  with  the  crop,  soil,  and 
altitude. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  a  good,  heavy  rain  amounting  to 
5 J  inches  soaks  into  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  from  16  to  18  inches; 
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If  this  amount  of  wattr  were  applied  three  times  in  Uie  season,  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  total  depth  of  lOi  inches  to  the  crop.  An 
average  depth  of  3  inches  of  water  on  the  surface  is  sufficient  to  water 
an  average  soil  thoroughly.  In  sandy  soil,  4  inches  is  m|uired,  which 
is  equivalent  to  about  J  of  an  acre-foot  per  acre.  The  average  crop 
requires  alwut  four  waterings  in  the  season.  At  the  alwve  rate, 
this  would  be  equivalent  to  nearly  an  acre-foot  per  acre.  I(  will  lie 
seen,  therefore,  that  from  IJ  to  2  acre-feet  in  depth  applied  to  the 
land  is  sufficient  to  irrigate  it.  In  estimating  the  duty  of  water 
stored  in  a  reservoir,  allowance  must  be  made  for  losses  dye  to  evapo- 
ration and  absorption  in  conducting  the  water  to  the  fields.  This  will 
seldom  average  below  25  per  rent,  and  the  amount  of  water  stored  in 
the  reser\'oir  must  be  increased  accordingly. 

In  every  irrigated  area,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  area 
commanded  is  irrigated  in  any  one  season.  Some  of  the  land  is 
occupied  by  woods,  farm-houses,  or  \Tllages.  Some  is  occupied  by 
pasture  lands  that  receive  sufficient  moisture  by  seepage  from  adjoin- 
ing irrigated  fields,  and  some  lands  are  allowed  to  lie  idle  during  a 
season.  From  eatimates  ma<ie  of  the  area  under  cultivation  in  wild 
portions  of  the  West,  it  is  found  that  if  water  is  provided  for  ■'iOO  out 
of  every  640  acres,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  all  of  the  demands 
of  the  cultivators.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  actual  duty 
of  water  when  estimated  on  large  areas  is  at  least  20  per  cent  greater 
than  the  theoretic  duly  per  acre. 

In  examining  into  the  feasibility  of  a  proposed  irrigation  project, 
the  first  con .*i deration  is  the  land  to  be  irrigated.  The  area  of  this 
must  be  considered;  its  proximity  to  markets;  the  nature  of  the  soil; 
the  climate;  and  the  vahie  and  character  of  the  crops.  The  value 
and  ownership  of  the  land  must  also  be  considered,  for,  unless  the 
proposed  irrigation  results  in  increased  quantity  and  improved  quality 
of  the  crops,  the  value  of  the  land  will  not  be  enhanced  and  the  pro- 
ject will  result  in  failure. 

To  determine  the  area  and  configuration  of  the  land  under  con- 
sideration, a  topographical  survey  will  be  neces.sary.  and  a  plot  should 
be  made  to  as  large  a  sca.le  as  possible,  upon  which  the  contours 
should  be  drawn  at  inten'als  of  from  ■'j  to  10  feet. 

Having  determine*!  all  the  matters  relative  to  the  area,  quantity, 
and  value  of  the  land,  and  the  necessity  of  supplying  water  for  irriga- 
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tion,  the  next  step  is  to  determine  the  source  of  supply  and  its  location 
relative  to  the  lands.  This  supply  may  be  taken  from  an  adjacent 
perennial  stream;  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  transport  it  from  a 
neighboring  watershed;  or,  again,  it  may  be  necessary  to  conserve  in 
resen'oirs  the  intermittent  flow  of  minor  streams.  Or  the  water  may 
be  derived  from  subterranean  sources,  from  which  it  may  flow  under 
pressure,  or  be  lifted  by  pumps  to  storage  reser^'oirs  for  future  dis- 
tribution. The  relation  of  the  water  supply  to  the  land,  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  latter,  and  the  volume  and  permanency  of  the  former, 
are  the  vital  points  to  be  determined  in  the  preliminary  investigations 
of  an  irrigation  project. 

If  the  source  of  supply  is  a  perennial  stream,  it  must  be  examined 
as  to  its  velocity  and  quantity  of  flow  during  high  and  low  stages. 
A  topographical  survey  must  be  made  of  the  watershed,  to  determine 
its  area,  the  minimum  and  maximum  depth  of  rainfall,  and  the 
probable  run-off.  Minor  streams  of  more  or  less  intermittent  flow 
must  be  examined  as  to  the  feasibility  of  bringing  them  together 
and  impounding  their  supplies  for  use  over  dry  seasons.  Subterranean 
supplies  must  be  examined  by  driving  test  wells  to  determine  their 
source,  quantity  of  flow,  and  permanency. 

Classification  of  Irrigation  Works.  Having  determined  the 
source  of  water  supply  and  its  relation  to  the  irrigable  lands,  the  next 
step  is  the  design  of  the  irrigation  works.  These  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes: 

(1)  Gravity  Works,  This  name  covers  all  those  forms  of  irri- 
gation by  which  the  water  is  conducted  to  the  land  with  the  aid  of 
gravity  or  natural  flow.     It  includes: 

Perennial  canals;  Inundation  canals; 

Periodic  and  intermittent  canals;  Storage  works; 

Artesian  water  supplies;  Subsurface  or  ground- water  supplies. 

(2)  Pumping  or  Lift  Irrigation,  Under  this  name  are  included 
those  forms  of  irrigation  in  which  the  water  does  not  reach  the  land 
by  natural  flow,  but  is  transported  to  it  by  pumping,  by  means  of: 

Animal  power;  Water  wheels; 

Windmills;  Elevators; 

Steam  Power. 

The  sources  of  supply  for  gravity  works  are  perennial  streams; 
intermittent  streams;  artesian  wells;  or  the  storage  of  perennial, 
intermittent,  or  flood  waters.    The    sources    of    supply    for    lift 
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canals,  and  are  especially  necessarj'  in  connection  with  iniertniltent 
canals,  artesian    wells,    and  subsurface  or  ground-water  supplies. 


Inundation  canals  are  nseil  idmiwt  exclusively  in  Iniliji  and  Efjypt, 
and  derive  llieir  supply  from  streams  the  beds  of  wliicli  are  at  a 
relatively  high  altitude  compared  with  the  surrounding  c-ountry.   It  is 
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otUjr  necessary,  when  the  water  in  (be  nver  is  high,  to  make  a  cut 
throagb  its  banks  and  permit  it  to  flow  oot  into  the  canals,  which 
dutribute  it  over  the  surrounding  ooontiy.  TIwt  tarHv  mjuirc  anv 
pcrmanent  headwoHu  to  control  the  enDance  of  the  water  to  thf 
canal. 

Pumping  Of  Lift  Irrigation.  Frnjuentlr  Urier  TcJiuiies  of  whaler 
UTt-  found  .situalod  at  such  low  levels  that  the  «-ata-  i-annot  be  dt¥- 
tnbiilcti  l>y  gravity,  und  must  be  rsLscd  hy  pumps  or  other  liftin;; 
d<-viri-ii  to  lie  distributed  directly  over  the  lands,  or  sloml  in  leservmn 
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fur  (lijtlriliiitidii   by  gnivity.     Lift  imjpitiin 
riiiw  wutiT  fiiim  ihc  uinnls  to  higher  levels. 

Whrii  llir  ({ravity  sources  have  Iteeti  entirely  utilized,  larf^e  areas 
iit  litnd  may  Htill  lie  brought  under  cultivation  by  the  emplovment  uf 
[lumiw.  An  irriKiiliiiii  is  pnicticed,  the  subsurface  soil  becomes 
jwliiriiUil,  the  nmuniUwater  level  rises,  and  much  of  the  water 
ilflivpiiHl  by  itravily  may  Iw  pum[>ed  up  und  re-employed  for  irriga- 
llun,  Incii'iiNiiiK  tiit-rt'by  Ihe  duty  of  the  ultimate  sources  of  water 
Miipply,  III  tliis  ciiiiiilry  the  value  of  irrigation  by  pumping  is  coming 
to  In-  fully  ftppppcinted,  and  thousands  nf  acres  of  land  are  amenable 
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to  cultivation  by  this  method,  that  cannot  be  irrigated  by  gravity 
supplies. 

Wiodmills  have  iwen  extensively  used  in  portions  of  the  West  for 
raising  water  for  irrigation,  by  the  individual  farmer.  Fig,  1  shows 
the  windmills  in  and  around  Deming,  New  Mexico.  In  this  par- 
ticular instance,  the  water  is  reached  at  a  depth  of  alxiut  (iO  feet  from 
the  surface,  and  in  pumped  to  a  wooden  tank,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  land  as  required.     Windmills,  however,  are  rather 


Fig.  3.  ItTigntlon  ObiibI  In  ExperimeDtal  CanlunB,  Los  Crucas  AKTiculIural  College. 
Kio  Gruide  Project.  New  Uoxii-u. 
The  Bio  Qrande  project  cbIIb  tor  the  buililin«  of  a  M.OOO.OOO  dam  near  Kngle,  New 
Mexico,  to  iiipplj'  water  Fur  liuids  in  Nen-  Mexico.  Texus.  and  Old  Mpxino.  By  declsliiii 
111  Ihe  U.  8.  Bupreme  Court,  80.000  aCTe-feet  nre  awurded  lo  the  MexiciuiB  on  uiTQuni  <il 
priority  of  water  rifchlaobtRlaediiurliig'llie  period  1)1  MExicanpomeuion  or  thut  territory. 


expensive  to  maintain,  requiring  constant  repairs;  and  the  storage 
tanks  need  constant  attention. 

The  use  of  steam  pumps  for  irrigation  puqjoses  is  increasing, 
and  there  are  many  plares  where  water  can  be  pumped  at  compara- 
tively small  cost,  providing  irrigation  for  lands  that  otherwise  would 
remain  useless.  The  chief  differences  between  pumping  for  irriga- 
tion and  pumping  for  mines  anil  waterworks,  is  in  the  height  to  which 
the  water  has  to  be  raised.  For  irrigiition  purposes,  the  head  will 
rarelyexceed  25  feet,or  possibly  35  feet,  it  being  necessary  to  raise  the 
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water  from  a  river  or  well  to  a  sufficient  height  to  enable  it  to  flow 

over  the  field  by  the  action  of  gravity. 

The  varieties  of  pumps  most  commonly  used  in  the  West  are: 

Centrifugal  pumps,  which,  for  this  operation,  require  small  steam  or  oil 
engines; 

Vacuum  pumps,  pulsometers,  etc.; 
Pumping  engines. 

Parts  of  a  Canal  System.  Taking  up  the  design  of  gravity 
systems,  a  great  perennial  canal  consists  of  the  following  parts: 

(1)  Main  canal; 

(2)  Head  and  regulating  works; 

(3)  Control  and  drainage  works; 

(4)  Distributaries  and  laterals. 

The  principal  units  of  this  system  are  the  main  canals  and  dis- 
tributaries. Between  different  canal  systems,  the  greatest  points  of 
difference  are  found  in  the  headworks  and  in  the  first  few  miles  of 
diversion  line,  where  numerous  difficulties  are  frequently  encountered, 
calling  for  variations  in  the  form  and  construction  of  drainage  works 
and  canal  banks. 

The  headworks  usually  consist  of  the  diversion  wdr,  with  its 
sa)uring  shiices;  of  the  head  regulating  gates  at  the  canal  oitrance; 
and  of  the  head  or  first  esc*ape  gates.  The  control  works  consist  of 
egiilating  gates  at  the  head  of  the  branch  canals,  and  of  escapes  on 
the  line  of  the  main  and  branch  canals.  The  drainage  works  consist 
of  inlet  or  dniinage  dams,  flumes,  or  aqueducts,  inverted  siphons, and 
drainage  cuts.  In  ad<lition  to  these  works,  there  are  usually  con- 
structed falls  and  rapids  for  neutralizing  the  slope  of  the  country; 
and  tunnels,  cuttings,  and  embankments.  Modules  or  some  form 
of  measuring  1h)x  or  weir,  are  necessary  for  the  measurement  of  the 
discharge. 

The  headworks  of  a  canal  are  usually  located  high  up  on  the 
supplying  stream,  in  onler  to  command  a  sufficient  area  and  to  tap 
the  stream  where  the  water  is  clear  and  contains  the  least  amount  of 
silt.  By  so  locating  the  headworks,  it  is  usually  possible  to  reach  the 
watersheds  with  the  shortest  |X)ssible  diversion  line.  The  disad- 
vantages of  this  class  of  location  are  serious,  since  the  canal  line  is 
seen  to  be  intersec*ted  by  hillside  drainage,  entailing  serious  difficulties 
in  construction;  and  as  the  adjacent  slopes  of  the  country  are  heavy,* 
much  expensive  hillside  cutting  is  re(juired. 
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Diversion  lines  are  those  portions  of  a  canal  line  that  are  required 
to  bring  the  water  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  irrigable  lands.  Since 
they  do  not  of  themselves  command  any  irrigable  land,  the^  endeavor 
should  always  be  to  reduce  the  length  of  diversion  lines  to  a  minimum, 
so  that  the  canal  shall  command  irrigable  land  and  derive  revenue 
at  the  earliest  possible  point  in  its  course. 

The  alignment  of  the  canal  should  be  such  that  the  canal  will 
reach  the  highest  part  of  the  irrigable  lands  with  the  least  length  of 
line  and  at  a  minimum  expense  of  construction.  The  line  of  the 
canal  should  follow  the  highest  line  of  the  irrigable  lands,  skirting 
the  surrounding  foot-hills,  and  passing  down  the  summit  of  the  water- 
shed dividing  the  various  streams.  The  best  alignment  can  be  deter- 
mined upon  only  after  careful  preliminary  and  location  surveys  have 
been  made  of  the  country  involved.  These  should  include  a  com- 
plete topographic  sur\'ey,  and  a  plot  of  the  same  to  as  large  a  scale  as 
possible,  the  contour  lines  being  spaced  at  vertical  inter\als  of  from 
5  to  10  feet.  On  such  a  plot  it  is  possible  to  lay  down,  with  a  close 
degree  of  approximation,  the  final  position  of  the  canal  line.  Such 
a  plot  frecjuently  renders  possible  an  improved  location,  siiving  many 
miles  of  canal  by  the  discovery  of  some  low  divide  or  some  place  in 
which  a  short  but  deep  cut  or  tunnel  will  save  a  long  roundabout  loca- 
tion. The  final  location  may  now  be  made  in  the  field,  with  the  aid, 
perhaps,  of  a  few  short  trial  lines.  A  direct  or  straight  course  is  the 
most  economical,  as  it  gives  the  greatest  freedom  of  flow  with  the  least 
erosion  of  the  banks.  It  also  greatly  diminishes  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  losses  by  absorption  and  eva[>oration  consecjuent 
on  the  increased  length  of  a  less  direct  location.  It  is  an  error  in 
alignment  to  adhere  too  closely  to  grade  lines  following  the  general 
contour  of  the  country.  By  the  insertion  of  an  occasional  fall,  it  may 
be  possible  to  obtain  a  more  desirable  location  and  to  diminish  the 
cost  of  construction  by  avoiding  a  natural  obstacle. 

The  careless  location  of  curves  is  a  serious  error  in  alignment,  as 
the  insertion  of  sharp  bends  results  in  the  d<.»struction  of  the  hanks,  or 
re(juires  that  they  be  paved  to  protect  them  from  erosion.  Curvature 
diminishes  the  delivering  capacity  of  a- canal.  As  the  cross- 
section  l)ecomes  smaller  or  the  velocity  increases,  the  radius  of  cnrva- 
*ture  should  he  corresix)ndhigly  increased.  To  maintain  the  discharge 
of  a  canal  constant  throughout  its  length,  either  its  cross-section  or  its 
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grade  .should  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  sharpness  of  the  cune. 
Such  otisUrks  as  strraois,  gullies,  and  unfa%-arable  or  low-lj'ing;  .soil 
or  rocky  bwrieri  are  frequently  encountered  in  canal  alignment,  and 
the  best  method  of  passing  these  must  \>e  carefully  studied.  It  tmiv 
he  cheaper  lo  cany  the  canal  around  these  oils t rue t ions ;  or  it  inuy 
be  better  to  cross  them  at  oni-e  hy  aifueduets,  flumes,  or  inveriwl 
»phnn.s,  or  to  oil  tir  lunne!  through  the  rdges.  Careful  study  shoulii 
bemadeofeach  case.anti  esiimalesmadeof  thecost.notonlyof  first 
constmction,  but  of  ultiinate  nuintenaace.     In  crossing  swamps  or 


sandy  bottom  lands,  it  may  tte  cheaper,  because  of  llie  losses  d 
evaporation  ami  aiisorptiun,  to  carry  the  canal  in  an  artihciul  channel. 
If  water  be  u))undunt,  it  may  l»e  less  expensive,  on  hillside  work,  tu 
simply  build  the  canal  with  an  emlmnkment  on  its  lower  side,  pel 
mitling  the  water  to  flocxl  liack  on  the  upper  side  according  to  tl« 
slope  of  the  country.  Tlie  relative  cost  of  building  a  hillside  canal 
wholly  in  excavation  or  partly  in  embankment,  should  l>e  considered, 
If  the  hillside  is  steep  and  rocky,  the  advisability  of  tunneling,  of 
building  a  nmsonr)-  retaining  wall  on  the  lower  side  of  the  canal, 
currying  the  water  in  an  wjueducl  or  flume,  will  have  to  Im*  considered, 
In  finsdly  IcR-ating  an  cxiM-nsive  work,  Imrings  an<l  trial  pits 
sluiuUl  lie  nuule— ihc  fomuT  liy  meiins  of  a  light  slecl  nxl,  ami  the 
latter  by  simple  excavation — in  order  to  discover  the  nature  of  the 
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material  to  be  encountered.  In  making  the  final  survey  of  a  canal, 
it  is  well  to  place  at  convenient  intervals  permanent  benchmarks  of 
stone  or  other  suitable  material.  The  establishment  of  these  along 
the  side  of  the  canal  in  some  safe  place,  will  give  convenient  datum 
points  to  which  levels  may  be  referred  wherever  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  repairs  or  new  branch  lines. 

Slope  and  cross-section  are  dependent  the  one  upon  the  other. 
Having  determined  the  discharge  recjuired,  the  carrying  capacity  for 
this  discharge  may  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  slojie  and  the  con- 
secjuent  velocity  and  diminishing  the  cross-sectional  area,  or  by 
increasing  the  cross-sectional  area  and  diminishing  the  velocity. 
The  proper  relation  between  cross-section  and  slope  re(juires  the 
exercise  of  careful  judgment.  In  order  to  reduce  the  de|X)sition  of 
silt  and  the  growth  of  weeds  to  a  minimum,  it  is  desirable  to  give  the 
water  as  high  a  velocity  as  the  material  will  stand.  This  may  result, 
however,  in  bringing  the  water  to  too  low  an  elevation  to  command 
the  area  of  land  desired.  Too  great  a  cross-sectional  area  may  result 
in  excessive  cost,  if  the  material  is  in  rock  or  for  any  other  reason  is 
difficult  to  remove.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  correct  relation 
of  slope  to  cross-section  is  that  in  which  the  velocity  will  neither  be 
too  great  nor  too  small,  and  yet  the  amount  of  material  to  be  removed 
will  l)e  reduced  to  a  minimum.  When  the  fall  will  [)ermit,  the  slope 
of  the  bed  of  the  main  canal  should  be  less  than  that  of  the  branches; 
and  the  latter  should  be  less  than  that  of  the  bed  of  the  distributaries 
and  laterals,  the  object  being  to  secure  a  nearly  uniform  velocity 
throughout  the  system,  so  that  sedimentary  matter  in  suspension 
vdl\  not  be  deposited,  until  the  irrigable  lands  are  reached. 

In  order  that  the  proper  slope  may  be  chosen — one  that  will 
prevent  deposit  on  the  one  hand  and  at  the  same  time  not  erode 
the  banks — it  is  necessary  to  know  the  limiting  velocities  for  different 
materials.  In  a  light,  sandy  soil,  surface  velocities  of  from  2.3  to 
2.4  feet  per  second,  or  mean  velocities  of  1.85  to  1.93  feet  per  second, 
give  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Velocities  of  from  2  to  3  feet  per 
second  are  ordinarily  sufficient  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  and 
the  deposition  of  matter  in  suspension;  and  other  things  being  e(]ual, 
this  velocity  should  be  maintainwl  wlienever  jM)ssil)le.  Ordinary 
soil  and  firm,  sandy  loam  j)ennit  velocities  of  from  3  to  31  feet  per 
second;  while  in  firm  gravel,  rock,  or  hanlpan,  the  velocity  may  be  as 
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high  as  5  or  7  feet  per  seconii.  Brickwork  or  heavy  ilry-laid  pavinp 
or  rubble  will  not  stand  velocities  higher  than  15  feet  per  second;  and 
only  the  most  substantial  form  of  masonry  construction  is  capable  of 
resisting  still  higher  velocities. 

The  grade  required  to  produce  these  velocities  is  deijendeiit 
chiefly  upon  the  cross-sectional  area  uf  the  channel.  Much  higher 
;rrades  are  retjuired  in  canals  of  small  cras^sectional  area  than  in 
large,  in  order  to  produce  the  same  velocity.  The  velot'ity  re<]nircd 
being  known,  the  gnwle  may  be  ascertained  from  Kutter's  or  some- 
similar  formula.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  grade  is  limited,  the 
resulting  velocity  may  l)e  determined,  in  large  canals  of  60  feet  betl 
width  and  upwards,  and  in  sandy  or  light  soil,  grades  as  low  as  <> 
inches  to  the  mile  produce  as  high  velocities  as  the  material  will  stand. 
In  firmer  soil  this  grade  may  l>e  increased  to  12  to  IS  inches  to  the  mile, 
whereas  smaller  channels  will  permit  of  slopes  of  from  2  to  .'>  feet  per 
mile,  acconling  to  the  materia!  and  dimensions  of  the  channel. 

The  most  economical  form  of  cross-section  of  channel  is  one 
with  vertical  sides  and  a<iepth  ccpial  to  one-half  of  the  bottom  width; 
but  of  course  this  form  is  applicable  only  to  the  firmest  rock.  The 
best  trapezoidal  form  is  one  in  which  the  width  of  the  water  surface 
is  double  the  Iwttom  width  and  e(|nal  to  the  sum  of  the  side  .slopes. 
The  side  slopes  above  water  level  should  l»e  as  steep  as  the  nature  of 
the  material  will  pennit.  The  particular  form  of  cn>sa-section  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  and  the  topography.  The 
greater  the  depth,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  will  be  the 
velocity  and  the  consequent  discharge  for  the  same  form  of  cross- 
.section, 

\'ery  lai^  canals,  such  as  some  of  those  in  India,  have  been  given 
a  proportion  of  depth  to  width  similar  to  that  of  great  rivers.  This 
proportion  has  been  found  to  be  most  nearly  attained  when  the  l)ed 
width  is  made  from  15  to  16  times  the  depth.  In  sidehill  excavation, 
the  greater  the  proportion  of  depth  to  width,  the  less  will  Ite  the  citst 
of  construction ;  and  in  rock  and  heavy  matenal  it  is  desirable  to  make 
the  bottom  width  not  greater  than  from  2  to  3  times  the  depth. 

The  cnxss-section  of  a  canal  may  lie  so  dcsignetl  that  the  water 
may  l>e  wholly  in  excavation,  wholly  in  emlianlonent,  or  partly  in 
excavation  and  partly  in  embankment.  The  conditions  that  govern 
the  choice  of  one  uf  these  three  forms,  are  dependent  upon   the  align- 
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ment  and  grade  of  the  canal,  and  incidentally  upon  the  character  of 
the  soil.  It  may  be  desirable  at  times  to  keep  the  canal  wholly  in 
cntling,  pn»vided  the  topography  and  consequent  location  will  permit 
of  it.  For  if  the  material  of  which  the  banks  are  constnicted  is  light 
and  porous,  the  water  may  filter  through  and  stand  in  stagnant  pools 
on  the  snrface,  causing  unnecessary  waste  as  well  as  unsanitary  con- 
ditions.    If  the  material  is  impervious  and  will  form  good,  firm  banks. 


Pip;.  5.      Compleleil 


it  may  be  well  to  keep  the  canal  in  embankment  where  possible, 
although  this  may  necessitate  the  expense  of  borrowing  material. 
To  reduce  the  cost  of  construction,  it  is  desirable,  where  the  location 
will  permit,  to  keep  a  canal  half  in  cut  and  half  in  eml>ankment,  thus 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  material  to  be  handled. 

Most  main  canals  fellow  the  slope  of  the  country  in  grade  con- 
tours running  around  sidehill  or  mountain  slopes.  In  .such  cases  it 
is  necessary  to  build  an  embankment  on  one  side  only,  when  the  cut- 
ling  will  be  aitirely  on  the  upper  side.     If  there  is  a  gentle  slope  on 
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the  upiHT  side,  anil  conse(|uently  an  emliankment  on  tliat  side,  it  is 
ilesirable  to  run  drainage  channels  at  intervals  from  this  embankment 
to  prevent  the  water  making  its  way  through  it  to  the  canal.    These 
drainage  channels  may  be  taken  through  the  embankment  into  the 
canal,  or  may  be  led  away  to  some  natural  watercourse.    In  large 
canals  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  a  roadbed  on  at  least  one  bank, 
and  the  width  of  this  will  determine  the  top  width  of  the  bank.    TTie 
inner  surfaces  of  the  canal  are  usuallv  made  smooth  and  even;  while 
the  top  is  also  made  smooth,  with  a  slight  inclination  outward  to 
throw  dniinage  water  away  from  the  canal.    The  inner  slopes  of  the 
Imnks  yiity  in  soil  from  1  to  1  to  4  to  1,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  material.     In  firm,  clayey  gravel  or  hardpan,  slopes  of  1  to  1  may 
be  ci>nstructed.     In  ordinary  firm  soil  mixed  with  gravel,  or  in  coarse, 
loamy  gravel,  slopes  of  1 J  to  1  are  necessaiy.     In  other  soils,  a  slope 
of  2  to  1  will  be  requiretl ;  and  light,  sandy  soils  will  require  a  slope  of 
4tol. 

The  top  width  of  the  canal  bank  is  generally  from  4  to  10  feet, 
aa^onling  to  the  material  ami  depth,  and  whether  or  not  the  water 
is  in  embankment.  If  there  is  to  be  no  roadw^ay  on  the  top  of  the 
emlmnkment.  and  the  surface  of  the  Water  does  not  rise  more  than  a 
f(H)t  or  so  ulxne  the  ftx^t  of  the  embankment,  a  top  width  of  4  feet  is 
sulHcient.  When*  the  depth  of  water  on  the  embankment  is  greater, 
the  toj)  width  should  l)e  ()  or  5  feet,  and  in  light  soil  should  be  10  feet. 
It  may  be  niHrssiiry  to  build  a  puihlle  wall  in  the  embankment,  or  to 
make  a  puddle  facing  on  the  inner  s1o|k^  in  case  the  material  is  par- 
ticularly [HMTJons.  The  same  (effect  is  obtained  by  stxlding  or  by 
causing  grass  to  gn)w  on  the  l>auk.  During  the  ccmstniction  of  the 
work,  the  material  may  be  conipacttxl  by  putting  it  in  place  in  layers 
and  thon)ughly  rolling.  The  carrying  capacity  of  a  canal  .should  be  so 
calculattxl  that  the  surface  of  the  water  where  in  cut  shall  not  reach 
within  less  than  one  foot  of  the  ground  surface.  In  fill,  the  surface 
of  the  water  should  not  come  within  less  than  14  feet  of  the  top  of  the 
bank,  while  in  extreme  cases  it  mav  be  unsafe  to  allow  the  water  to 
approach  closer  than  2  feet  of  the  top  of  the  bank. 

The  term  ivrlr,  as  distinguished  from  dam,  refers  to  any  structure 
for  the  im]K)unding  or  diversion  of  water,  over  which  flcxxl  waters 
may  flow  without  endangering  the  structure.  Thus  weirs  are  usually 
built  across  streams,  near  the  heads  of  canals,  for  the  diversion  of 
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the  water  of  the  stream  into  the  canal,  while  the  surj)lus  water  flows 
over  the  weir  and  passes  clown  the  stream.  In  some  cases,  however, 
dams  are  built,  over  which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  allow  water  to 
pass,  and  the  surplus  is  then  discharged  through  a  spillway  con- 
structetl  around  one  end  of  the  dam. 

Tlie  head  works  of  a  canal  are  usually  located  at  the  highest 
possible  point  where  the  stream  emerges  from  the  hills.  At  such  a 
point,  the  topography  of  the  country  and  the  elevation  of  the  stream 
make  it  possible  to  conduct  the  water  to  the  irrigable  lands  with  the 
shortest  diversion  line  and  the  least  loss  of  head.  At  such  a  location, 
also,  the  width  of  the  channel  of  the  stream  is  usually  contracted, 
permitting  of  a  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  weir  and  in  the  con- 
sequent cost  of  construction.  At  times  it  may  be  necessary  to  locate 
the  head  works  at  a  point  where  the  distance  between  banks  is  greater, 
in  order  that  the  depth  of  w^ater  on  the  weir  during  flood  discharge 
may  not  be  excessive,  thus  endangering  its  stability.  ()l)vi()usly  the 
points  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  location  and  design  of  head  works  are: 
Permanency;  economic  first  cost;  cost  of  maintenance;  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  maximum  area  of  irrigable  lands  at  the  least  cost  of 
diversion  canals.  These  requirements  may  at  times  be  conflicting; 
and  complete  surveys,  supplemented  by  careful  study  of  the  problem 
in  all  of  its  details,  are  necessary  to  a  sa.tisfactorv  final  conchision. 

The  headworks  of  a  canal  consist  of: 

(1)  The  diversion  weir  or  dam; 

(2)  The  scouring  shiices; 

('A)     The  regulator  at  the  head  of  the  eau.-il,  for  its  control: 
(4)     An  escape  for  the  reUef  of  the  canal  below. 

Diversion  weirs  or  clams,  as  the  term  indicates,  nrv  structures 
built  for  the  purpose  of  backing  up  or  impounding  a  body  of  water 
in  order  that  it  may  be  diverted  into  the  [)roper  chainiels  to  reach 
the  irrigable  lands.  They  may  be  classified  as  follows,  according  to 
the  construction  of  the  superstructure: 

(1)  Temporary  brush  and  bowlder  barriers; 

(2)  Rectangular  walls  of  sheet   aii<i  anchor  piles,   filled   with   rock  or 
sand ; 

C.i)  Open  weirs  and  closed  weirs; 
(4)  Wooden  crib  and  rock  weirs; 
(.'))     Masonry  weirs. 

Briuth    aiid    bowlder   weirs   are   of   the   simplc\st    construction, 
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einjHirnry  in  character;  tind  are  formwl  liv  ilrivinjj  stakes  aon)ss 

the  (-liaiiiiel,  and  attacliiii};  thereto  fascines  or  hiiiiilleN  of  willows; 

these  are  laid  with  the  brush  end  upstream,  and  are  wei}rhte<l  with 

Wwlders  Jind  gravel.     More  willow  or  cotlouwixKl  branches  are  laid 
I  top  of  these,  which  are  in  turn  weij^hted  down ;  and  this  opern- 

imi  is  coiitinueil  until  the  l>arrier  reaches  a  height  of  three  or  four 
Siirh  5tnicture»  are  built  without  any  enpneerinK  knowle<l);e, 

ad  are  ctmstnicteil  by  the  imiividual  farmer  for  diverting  the  water 
to  Iiu  laud. 

Seetangvlar  pilr-win  nmsist  of  a  double  row  of  piling  <lriven 
into  the  river  bed.  The  rows  are  spaced  alxHit  li  feet  apart,  and  the 
individual  piles  about  3  feet  apart,  center  to  center.  Between  these 
{nles  is  driven  sheet  piling  to  prevent  the  seepage  of  water;  and  the 
upper  porfion  of  the  stnietiire  is  planketl,  forming  a  sort  of  crib, 
which  is  filled'  with  .sanrl,  gravel,  etc.  Weirs  of  this  kia<!  seldom 
cstceed  S  feet  in  height,  are  cheaply  built,  and  form  a  substantial 
barrier  that  may- last  for  many  years.  They  are  not  adapte<I  to 
locations  in  which  the  flo(Ml  flow  is  very  great,  owing  to  tlie  danger  of 
undennining. 

A  rloKfd  urlr  is  <me  in  which  the  liarrier  is  solid  nearly  the  entire 
width  of  the  channel,  the  HihkI  waters  passing  over  the  crest.  Such 
wrirs  have  usually  a  short  open  space,  called  the  .laiiin'iit/  sliilce,  tn 
front  of  the  regulator,  the  objei-t  of  which  is  to  priMhice  a  swift  curn-nt 
past  the  regulator  opening,  to  prevent  tliedejiosit  of  silt  at  that  [Hiint. 
An  open  weir  is  one  in  which  .sconring  slui<'es  are  pn)vide<l  ihrongliout 
its  entire  length. 

An  open  iiWreonMsts  of  a  series  of  piers  nf  woixl,  iron,  orma.sunry, 
set  at  regular  inten'als  acnxss  the  bed  of  the  stivam,  anil  resting  mi  a 
masonr^'  or  woiMlen  floor  constnictcil  flush  with  the  river  bed,  and 
protecteil  from  scouring  by  curtain  walls  coTistniited  up  and  down 
stream.  The  piers  are  fitted  with  flasliUianls  tir  movable  wcirsso 
etjnstnicted  that  the  afflux  height  of  the  river  may  be  coiitrnlled. 
The  distance  between  piers  varies  from  It  to  Id  feet.  In  a  river  suli- 
jected  to  .sudden  AixkIs,  the  gates  arc  c-onslnictiil  tn  ilrop  anioinati- 
eally  when  the  flow  overtops  them. 

A  chwd  weir  <-oiisists  of  an  apron  l>uill  u|>on  a  substantial 
foundation  and  carried  a('ros,s  the  entire  width  of  die  weir,  flush  with 

the  le\*el  of  its  bed,  and  pni1ect<-d  fnmi  emsiim  by  ctirtatn  walls  up 
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and  down  stream.  The  superstructure  may  consist  of  a  solid  wall, 
or  may  consist  in  part  of  upright  piers,  the  interstices  being  closed 
by  sume  temporary  constructioti.  This  latter  portion  of  the  weir  is 
called  the  scouring  shiice. 

WfXKlcfi  crlh  and  rock  ivcirs  are  generally  built  when  the  bed 
and  banks  of  the  river  are  of  heavy  gravel  and  bowlders  or  of  solid 
rock;  and  they  maybe  employed  for  diversions  of  greater  height  than 
is  possible  with  open  weirs.  Crib  weirs  consist  of  a  framework  of 
heavy  logs,  drift-bolted  together,  and  fittetl  with  broken  stones  and 
rocks  to  keep  them  in  place.  The  structures  may  be  founded  by 
sinking  a  number  of  cribs,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  to  a  considerable 
depth  in  the  ground,  or  they  may  be  bolted  to  the  solid  rock.  They 
may  consist  of  separate  cribs  built  side  by  side  across  tJie  stream  and 
fastened  firmly  together,  or  they  may  be  built  as  one  continuous  weir. 

In  ca,se  the  weir  is  intended  to  be  permanent,  only  steel  and 
masonry  should  be  used  in  the  coustniction.  Masoiirj*  weirs  may 
be  built  of  plain  concrete  throughout;  of  concrete  reinforced  wilh 
steel;  of  uncoursed  rubble  masonry  laid  in  cement  mortar;  of  ashlar 
masonry;  of  brick  masonrj-;  or  of  combinations  of  all  of  these.  Or 
they  may  be  built  of  lotise  rubble  mainluiued  in  place  by  masonry 
walls. 

As  regards  the  superstnicture,  masonry  weirs  may  be  classified 
according  to  the  method  of  discharge,  as  follows: 

(I)  Simple  weirH  of  moderate  height  and  overflow,  wilh  a  cii-nr  fall 
to  the  bed  of  the  atream; 

{'2}     Simple  weirs  with  clear  fall  to  an  artificial  apron; 

(3)  Weirs  wilh  roller-way  on  lower  face; 

(4)  Weirs  o(  heavy  cross-section  curved  on  the  face  to  break  ihc  [nil 
of  the  water; 

(5)  Weirs  with  clear  fall  to  a  water  cuHhion. 

Where  possible,  masonry  weirs  should  be  founded  on  solid  rock; 
but  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  rock,  comparatively  small,  low 
dams  may  be  constructed  upon  heavy  timber  foundations  resting 
upon  piles  or  a  solid  hardpan  or  gravel  foundation.  In  such  cases, 
however,  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  undermin- 
ing of  the  foundation;  and  a  large  factor  of  safety  must  l)e  used  in 
designing  the  superstructure,  to  render  such  a  dam  secure.  Close 
sheet-piling  should  be  carried  entirely  across  the  upper  end  of  the 
foundation,  placed  in  a  trench  dug  down  to  and  well  into  hardpan 
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or  clay,  and  puddle  should  be  well  rammed  into  the  trench  on  either 
side  of  the  sheeting.  The  sheeting  should  be  carried  up  two  or  three 
feet  higher  than  the  foundation,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the 
masonr}'  filled  with  concrete  or  puddle  (see  Fig,  8).  The  foundation 
should  be  carried  dowTistream  for  a  distance  at  least  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  dam,  to  act  as  an  apron  to  prevent  undermining  from 
the  falling  water.  At  the  end  of  the  apron  should  be  placed  sheet 
piling  similar  to  that  already  described. 

All  dams  or  weirs  over  10  or  12  feet  in  height  should  be  founded 
on  rock.  Masonry  is  practically  inelastic;  and  so  an  inflexible 
foundation  is  necessary  if  there  are  to  be  no  unknown  and  unpro- 
vided-for  stresses  in  the  structure  caused  by  a  yielding  and  insecure 
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Hard  pan 

Fig.  8.     Use  of  Sheet  Piling:  in  Weir  (Construction. 

foundation.  All  loose  or  decomposed  rock  on  the  foundation  should 
be  removed;  and  if  the  rcxjk  has  a  smooth  top  surface,  a  shallow 
trench  should  be  excavated  into  it  the  entire  length  of  the  dam, 
or  the  bed  should  be  cut  in  steps  to  prevent  leakage  and  the  sliding 
of  the  dam  on  its  bed.  Every  square  foot  of  the  foundation  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  washed,  and  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of 
mortar  just  l)efore  the  masonry  is  laid  upon  it ;  and  the  spaces  between 
the  dam  and  the  sides  of  the  excavation  should  be  cleaned  out  and 
filled  with  concrete.  Seams  in  the  rock  should  be  filled  with  cement, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  water  behind  the  dam.  Springs  should 
be  diverted  or  sealed  up,  to  avoid  risking  the  stability  of  the  structure. 
The  ends  of  the  dam  should  be  carried  to  bed-rock  if  possible, 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bottom.  If  rock  does  not 
extend  up  to  the  level  of  the  crest  of  the  dam  at  its  ends,  these  should 
be  carried  some  distance  into  the  banks,  to  prevent  leakage  around 
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them ;  or  tight  masonry  river-walls  should  be  carried  for  some  disl 
upstream  fn>m  Ihedam.  The  hanks  for  a  short  distance  downsln 
if  of  earth,  must  be  protected  from  wash  by  similar  walls. 

In  buikling  a  stone  dam,  care  should  be  taken  to  break  couists 
at  everr  joint,  the  masonn-  being  iincoursed  rubble,  except  the  faos, 
which  should  be  broken  ashlar.  Every  stone  and  its  bed  miut  bt 
perfectly  clean  and  have  a  damp  surface  when  it  is  laid;  and  all 
spaces  must  be  absolutely  filled  with  mortar  or  Kne  concrete.  II » 
light  dam  is  to  be  built,  these  precautions  must  be  rifjidly  observed. 


Fig.  S.  -\>su&n  D*Tn.  Klver  Nile.  Ktcypt 
Aliout  II  miles  long  Cont>[D8  over  I.OOaOOO  tons  of  moaonr}'.  Rraervoir  ^n'tuls 
NO  inllm  up  valley,  witb  Kre»ter  capacity  thui  toy  ullier  artlllcial  basin  In  Uie  itorlrl. 
Kirtl  IniubiimvlUe  dam  wilhoul  overnow  wule  weirs.  Silt-laden  nood  wnlns  P"« 
rreely  ihrouBh  tlie  nlulre*  plao«l  at  dlfterenl  levels,  which  are  Kradually  lUoaed  u(t>vsul>- 
■  slilMKV  ol  nuod.  t()  provide  waipr  lo  supplpnipnt  Ibe  nai.ural  Buppl)-  'luring  perioil  of 
•Ipflclput  tliacharse. 

In  constructing  the  dam,  the  work,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  carried 
up  so  that  the  finished  masonry  is  approximately  hoHzontai.  Ail 
stone  should  be  set  by  derrick;  and  no  dressing  of  stones  should  be 
done  on  the  wall,  since  that  would  be  likely  to  disturb  or  jar  the, 
ma.sonry  already  set.  Careful  attention  to  details  will  result 
dam  perfectly  water-tight  under  all  practicable  heads. 

Concrete  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  a  number  of  dam^' 
and  the  use  of  the  material  for  this  class  of  work  is  increasing  dailv. 
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Concrete  reinforced  with  steel  has  been  used  in  the  erection  of  several 
notable  structures,  resulting  in  marked  economy  of  cost. 

The  designing  of  masonry  dams  and  weirs  will  not  be  taken  up 
here,  as  the  matter  is  fully  treated  in  "Masonry  and  Reinforced 
Concrete"  and  "Water-Power  Development." 

Scouring  Sluices.  Scouring  or  undersluices  are  built  in  the 
bottom  of  every  well-designed  dam  or  weir,  and  at  the  end  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  regulator  head.  Their  function  is  to  remove 
by  erosive  action  of 
the  water  any  sedi- 
ment that  may  be 
deposited  in  front 
of  the  regulator. 
In  case  the  flow  in 
the  stream  is  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  it, 
the  sluices  are  kept 
constantly  open, 
preventing  the  de- 
posit of  silt  by  the 
constant  motion  of 
the  water  in  front 
of  the  regulating 
head.  If  the  flow 
of  water  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  permit  of 
leaving  the  sluices 
constantly  open, 
they  s  h  ou  1  d  be 
opened  during  flood 
and  high  waters, 
creating   a    swift 

current  which   is  effective  in  removing  the  vsilt  deposited  during 
slack  water. 

The  scouring  effect  of  sluices  constructed  in  the  body  of  the  weir 
is  produced  by  two  classes  of  structures:  (a)  open  scouring  sluices, 
and  (b)  undersluices.  The  open  scouring  sluice  is  practically  identical 
with  the  open  weir,  as  the  latter  consists  of  scouring  sluices  built 
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Fig.  10.     Section  of  Assuan  Dam  on  River  Nile. 
For  photographic  view,  see  page  22. 
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acniMs  the  entire  width  of  the  channel.  When  the  weir  forms  a  solid 
luirrier  across  the  channel  and  is  open  for  only  a  short  portion  of  its 
length  adjacent  to  the  canal  head,  the  latter  is  called  a  scouring  sluice. 
The  waterway  of  a  scouring  sluice  is  open  the  entire  height  of  the 
weir  fn)m  crest  to  bed  of  stream,  and  consists  of  foundation,  floorwav, 
and  sujHTstnicture.  The  floor  must  be  deep  and  well  constructed, 
and  carri(Hl  for  a  short  distance  up  and  do^n  stream  upon  either  side  . 
of  the  axis  of  the  weir.  On  this  floor  are  built  piers,  grooved  for  the 
insertion  of  planks  or  gates  that  may  be  openeil  or  closed  at  will. 

I  'ndersluices  are  more  generally  constructed  where  the  weir  is 
of  (*onsi(Ieral)le  height  and  the  amount  of  silt  deposited  is  small.  The 
opening  does  not  extend  as  high  as  the  crest  of  the  weir,  nor  does  the 
sill  of  the  sluiceway  necessarily  reach  to  the  level  of  the  stream  bed. 
It  is  necessarv,  however,  that  the  sill  be  as  low  as  the  sill  of  the 
regjilator  head. 

Regulators.  A  diversion  weir  retards  the  flow  of  the  stream, 
and  raises  its  level  to  such  a  height  as  to  enable  it  to  pass  into  the 
head  of  the  canal.  The  regulator  controls  the  flow  of  WBLter,  admit- 
ting it  to  the  canal  when  necessary,  and  at  other  times  causing  it  to 
pass  on  down  the  stream  over  or  through  the  weir.  The  regulator 
should  he  so  locattnl  that  the  water  held  back  by  the  weir  will  pass 
nipidly,  Mn<l  with  the  least  loss  of  head,  through  it  and  into  the  canal. 
T<»  acconiplish  this  successfully,  the  canal  head  should  be  placed 
innncdiatcly  juljacent  to  the  weir  and  continuous  with  it.  The  weir 
.sluMild  not  l)e  so  locattnl  and  aligned  as  to  cross  the  stream  diagonally, 
I'ilher  towjinl  or  from  the  regulator  head.  In  the  former  case,  it 
IimhIs  to  force  tiie  water  against  the  regulator,  causing  unnecessary 
scour  al  that  jMunt  and  undue  ])ressu re  upon  the  head.  In  the  latter 
case,  ihr  reverse  action  would  take  place,  and  it  would  not  l>e effective 
in  directing  the  water  into  the  canal.  The  best  alignment  for  the 
weir  is  to  hav*'  it  cix)ss  the  stream  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the 
regulator.  This  gives  a  i*lear,  even  scour  past  the  regulating  gates 
and  kct'ps  then»  clear  n{  silt,  at  the  same  time  funiishing  the  required 
amount  of  water. 

Tlu»  regulator  should  not  he  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  end 
of  th(*  weir,  as  thereby  d(*ad  water,  in  which  deposits  of  silt  occur,  is 
created  between  the  weir  an<l  the  regulator,  blocking  the  entrance 
to  the  canal  and  diminishing  the  available  supply. 


ire 


The  type  uf  regulator  enipluyetl  depends  uptm  the  eharacter  of 
the  foundation  and  the  permanency  desired.  Regulators  may  be 
(-)assiiied  according  to  the  design  of  the  gate  and  its  method  of 
operation.  With  any  t\'pe  of  foinidation,  varying  degrees  of  perma- 
nency may  be  given  to  the  superstructure,  and  various  methods 
employed  for  operating  the  gates. 

Regulators  may  be  classified  as  follows: 
(n)     Wooden  gates  in  timber  framing- 
lb)     Wooden  gaiea  in  masonry  and  irun  tramingl 
(f)     Iron  gates  in  miisoury  and  iron  framing. 
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They  are  further  classified  iwninliiig  to  the  nielhtxl  of  operaling  llic 
gates,  as: 

(a)     Flashboard  gaten; 

(6)     Gfttes'raJBed  by  hand  lever; 

(r)     GatcH  raised  by  eliaiii  and  windlanii; 

(,'/)     Gftt*a  raised  by  serfw  gcriring. 

Simjjle  flashlMiard  gates  ean  Ite  used  only  when  the  pressure 
upon  them  is  low.     When  the  gates  are  under  great  pressure,  the 
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opening  is  generally  closed  by  a  »niple  sliding  gate  that  may  be 
raised  by  hand  lever  or  windlass.  Under  high  pressures  a  double 
series  of  gates  may  be  employed,  one  above  the  other,  each  sepantdy 
raised  by  hand  lever  or  windlass. 

T)ie  regulator  should  lie  so  designed  that  the  amount  of  water 
admitted  to  the  canal  may  be  perfectly  controlled  at  any  stage  of  the 
stream.  To  this  end  the  gates  should  have  such  dimensions  that 
they  can  be  (juickly  opened  or  closed  as  desired.  When  the  canal  b 
large  and  its  width  considerable,  the  regulator  should  be  divided  into 
several  openings,  each  closed  by  a  separate  and  independent  g^te. 
The  channel  of  the  regulator  way  should  consist  of  a  flooring  ai  timkr 
or  nmsonr^',  to  protect  the  bottom  from  the  erosive  action  of  thevite; 
and  the  side  walls  or  wings  should  be  of  the  same  roiisn-iKtiiiii,  t()pn'- 
tect  the  banks,  llie  various  openings  wiJI  be  sejwrutet]  by  piers 
of  wood,  iron,  or  masonry;  and  the  amount  of  olisinu'n'on  oflerwl  to 
the  channel  sliuuki  l>e  a  minimum, so  that  the  widlli  of  the  regulator 
lieutl  will  be  as  small  us  possible  for  the  desired  anioinil  of  openb^ 
For  convenience  in  operating,  the  r^ulator  should  U-  surmoun  led  by 
arches  of  masonrj'  or  a  wooden  flooring,  so  as  to  jirt)vi<lf  an  overhead 
bridgi'  fn>m  which  the  gates  may  be  raised  or  lowered.  'I'he  height 
of  the  regulating  gntes,  and  the  height  of  the  ;,'iilr.s  siirinountiiig 
them,  niu.st  exceed  the  height  of  the  weir  crest  by  the  amotuit  of  tbe  ' 
greatest  iilflux  height  which  the  flood  water  may  attain,  ao  that  the 
(loud  ilow  iniiy  not  top  the  regulator  and  destroy  the  canal.  Hie 
rcgiilatiir  must  he  firmly  iind  substantially  built  to  withatand  the 
pre.ssure  of  floods,  and  u  drift  fender  should  be  built  immediatdy  in 
fnnit  of,  or  at  u  short  distance  in  front  of,  the  gates,  to  protect  *hww 
from  floating  logs,  debri.s,  etc. 

The  regidator  hejid  should  be  placed  as  close  to  the  end  of  the 
weir  as  possible,  to  ])rcvcnt  the  depo.sit  of  silt  at  that  point.  It  is 
.sometiine.-i  necessary,  however,  ti>  .set  the  regulator  back  in  the  canal 
a  .short  distance,  owing  t<>  the  nature  of  the  banks  and  the  consequent 
difliculties  of  ctinstnulion.  Under  .such  circumstances  the  escape 
shouki  Ik-  placed  in  front  of  and  adjacent  to  the  regulator,  to  relieve 
it  of  undue  pres.sure. 

Escapes.  In  order  to  maintain  complete  control  over  the  water 
in  a  canal,  provision  .should  1k'  made  for  disposal  of  any  excess  flow 
tliat  may  arise  from  sudden  and  excessive  rains  or  floods,  or  of  any 
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wiiter  not  retjuiral  for  irrigation.  This  is  effected  l>y  means  of 
escapes  (or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called,  ■waatewayti].  'I'licse 
are  usually  sliort-cnts  from  the  canal  to  some  natural  drainaf^  ohiin- 
nel  or  stream  into  which  the  excess  water  may  l>e  wasted  williout  fnir 
of  damage.  "Wasteways  may  also  be  utilized  for  flushing  the  canal, 
preventing  the  deposit  of  silt,  or  scouring  it  out. 

f>pening  the  distributaries  relieves  the  main  canal,  am!  ii[>cniiiy 
the  esca[)es  in  tnni  relievcti  the  distributaries.  Escafics  .shmild  In- 
provided  a[  iiitiTVids  iiliing  the  eniire  canal  Vine,  the  lengths  of  ihc 


iiiler\-als  dependhig  u[x>n  the  topography  of  (he  c-ountry.  the  danj^cT 
from  floods  or  inlet  drainage,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  canal.  The 
first  or  main  escape  should  be  Iwated  at  a  distance  from  the  regulator 
not  exceeding  half  a  mile,  so  that  in  ca.se  of  accident  to  the  canal  the 
water  may  lie  dniwn  off.  This  main  escape  may  also  lie  used  as  a 
flushing  gate  for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  silt  dept>sits.  The 
slope  of  the  canal  between  its  head  and  theescape,  should  l>edeireitsed 
hi  ortier  that  the  matter  carried  in  sus[>ension  may  l>edeposiletl  at  tlii' 
brad  of  tlie  escape. 
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Msc*apes  shoiilil  lie  k)cated  almve  weak  points,  as  embankments, 
Hiinu^.  eu\.  in  onlor  that  the  canal  may  l>e  quickly  emptie<l  in  case  of 
aivident.  'ITieir  cliannels  should  l)e  of  the  shortest  possible  length; 
autl  they  must  have  sufficient  capacity  to  cany  off  the  whole  body  of 
\^'uter  fn>ni  Utth  directions  so  that  the  canal  below  the  escape  may 
Ih^  eniptietl  for  re^wirs  while  the  canal  above  the  escape  is  still  in 
o[H*nition. 

Tlie  t;n'sitt*st  ilaii^T  to  a  «inal  (K'curs  during  local  rains  when 
water  is  not  Innn^  used  for  irripition,  leaving  the  canal  supply  full, 
while  the  disi'harj;:!*  is  augmenteil  by  the  flwxl  waters.     It  is  essential 
\iher\'  a  draina^'  inlet  enters  the  itinal,  that  an  escape  be  placed 
tip|Mksite  it  for  the  disi^harge  of  surplus  water.     In  onler  that  the 
i*M*a|H*  niav  act  nuKst  etTectively,  thesloi>e  of  its  bed  should  l^e  increased 
bv  at  le;ist  a  f(M)t  imnunliately  l)elow  its  head;  besides  this,  the  slope 
of  the  n^mainder  of  the  IkhI  should  l)e  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  the  canal,  and  it  should  tail  into  the  drainage  channel  with  a  drop 
of  a  few  fivi. 

KM'a|H*  heads,  and  the  rt^gulators  necessary  to  their,  operation, 
ar\'  similar  in  desipi  to  the  regulating  gates  at  the  head  of  the  main 
I'anal.  Thev  should  In*  as  large  as  can  l)e  conveniently  operated, 
and  then*  should  Ih»  a  sufficient  numl>er  of  them  to  discharge  the 
raiial  without  unduly  rt*tanling  the  velocity  of  flow.  The  gates  may 
Ih*  o(  tinilHT  or  in»n.  and  may  l>e  fnimetl  l)etween  piers  of  timl>er, 
iiia>o!iry.  or  idmi.  'riioy  are  o|H»mted  the  same  as  the  gates  at  the 
\m\u\  of  iho  main  ranal:  but.  as  the  pressure  upon  them  is  not  so 
t^ivat.  \\\i'  lifting  apjmratus  iuhhI  not  Ix*  so  elal>orate. 

Sand  pitos  art^  praitiially  escajx*  gatt*s,  but  they  may  l>e  so 
dr^iVntHl  as  u\  be  of  sorvitv  only  f(»r  scouring  and  the  removal  of 
MHlinient.  rht'  main  irates  on  a  canal  system  should  Ik?  designed 
a>  murl^  f.»r  M-ourin^  j)ur|>«)Nt\s  as  for  the  control  of  the  water  in  the 

canal. 

DRAINAGE  NNORKS 

Wlu*n  tlie  diversion  lino  of  a  canal  is  carried  around  a  hill  or  is 
locate<l  on  slopini;  pomid.  pn ►vision  nnist  Ik*  made  for  side  drainage; 
and  tliis  is  somt'tinu*^  one  (tf  tin-  nvist  difficidt  problems  encounterwl 
in  tilt*  de>i«rn  and  ronstni('tii»n  of  irripition  works.  The  higher  the 
canal  heatls  up  nu  a  stream,  the  more  liable  it  is  to  emxnuiter  side 
drainage.     On  low  grountl  and  flat  sIoihvs,  drainage  may  be  provided 
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for  by  diverting  the  water-courses  thnnigh  cuts  into  natural  drainage 
areas.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  the  draniage  may  be  passed  by 
one  of  the  following  methods: 

(a)  Simple  Inlet  Dam; 

(b)  Level  Crossing; 

(c)  Flume  or  Aqueduct; 

(d)  Superpassage; 

(c)      Culvert  or  Inverted  Siphon. 

Inlet  Dams.  In  case  the  drainage  is  intermittent  and  its  volume 
small  cumpanHl  with  that  of  the  canal,  the  water  may  be  admitted 
directly  into  the  canal,  and  the  excess' of  flow  may  be  discharged  at 
the  first  escajx^  along  the  line  of  the  canal. 

Inlet  dams  may  be  built  of  wood,  masonry,  or  l(X)se  stone.  If 
the  depth  of  the  canal  is  small,  and  the  height  of  the  fall  from  the 
crest  of  the  dam  to  the  bed  of  the  canal  is  also  small, a  wooden  flooring 
may  be  laid  in  the  l^ed  of  the  canal,  and  a  barrier  or  dam  of  piles 
and  sheet-piling  built  across  the  upper  side.  After  a  time,  the  sedi- 
ment carried  by  the  stream  will  fill  in  behind  the  dam  to  the  level  of 
its  crest,  and  the  water  will  then  simply  fall  over  the  crest  of  the  dam 
onto  the  wooden  apron.  The  inlet  dam  may  be  built  as  a  loose  rock 
retaining  wall,  in  which  case  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  canal  below, 
as  well  as  the  opposite  side,  shoukl  be  riprapped  to  protect  them  from 
erosion.  If  the  drainage  flow  is  considerable,  more  substantial  works 
may  be  recjuired,  and  a  masonry  inlet  dam  will  be  needed,  a  |K)rtion 
of  the  canal  channel  being  built  of  masonry,  and  the  opposite  bank 
protected  >\ith  loose  stones. 

Level  Crossings.  WTien  the  discharge  of  the  drainage  channel 
is  large  and  is  at  the  same  level  as  the  canal,  it  may  be  passed  over, 
or  under,  or  through  the  latter.  In  the  latter  case  the  water  is  ad- 
mitted by  an  inlet  dam  on  one  side,  and  discharge<l  through  an 
escape  in  the  opposite  bank.  The  discharge  capacity  of  the  escape 
must  l)e  sufficient  to  pass  the  greatest  volume  of  flocnl  flow  likely  to 
enter ;  and  a  set  of  regulating  gates  should  be  placed  in  the  canal  below 
the  escape,  in  onler  properly  to  control  the  amount  of  water  passing 
dovm  the  canal. 

Flumes  and  Aqueducts,  '^rhe  term  fitnnr  is  more  generally 
applie<l  to  a  wocxlen  stnictun*  inten(i<Ml  to  carry  the  waters  of  a  canal 
aniinid  steep,  rocky  hillsides  or  across  drainage  lines.  '^Hie  term 
aqueduct  is  more  generally  applied  to  works   of  greater  magnitude, 
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which  are  built  tif  more  |>erniaiient  maleriai,  as  in>n  or  niiLsiirin'. 
Ill  faae  the  draijiage  encountered  is  at  n  lower  level  ihan  the  ijeti  al 
ihe  canal,  it  may  pass  under  the  latter,  the  canal  passing  over  the 
draiiia^  in  the  form  of  a  flume.  The  draina^  stream  must  be  care- 
fully studied  as  loitsdischarue,  in  order  that  thecajtacityof  the  water- 
way under  llie  Hume  may  be  ample  to  pass  the  ma-ximum  flood  di»- 


13.     Humicy  -Muln  roiml.  Huatlej-  Project,  MouU 

Riilroul. 
At  the  point  where  the  cannl  dUsppeuv  under  the 
pewuTP  pipe  undemettlh  Pryor  (>eek,  which  In  luiu  ib  i.m 
'nnViri-iviii Crete  Btnii'ture.  (hfs  srriuiRemenl  beiuK  neremary  o 
Pryar  Creek.     View  Cuken  from  above  liiunel  Ko.  S. 


lie  of  Norlliera  Pari  Hi: 

It  is  caniHl  by  ineina 

im  nvpi-  the  I'lmRl  )<> 

ol  the  tloud 


charge.  Particular  attention  mu.st  lie  paitl  to  the  stability  and  i>er- 
manency  of  the  foundations  of  the  flume;  and  tliey  shouM  not  unneces- 
sarily ohstrurt  the  waterway,  as  this  woultl  cau.se  a  high  velocity  of 
flow  in  the  drainajire  channel,  which  might  re.sult  in  .scouring  the  \tey\ 
iiud  possibly  dcslroying  the  work.     In  connecting  the  ends  of  the 
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flume  wirli  tlie  ranul  banks,  cHn-  must  1if  fxerri.scil  tliiit  lejikiifje  .loes 
not  (jci'ur  at  siicli  pnnts. 

The  length  of  a  flume  or  iiqueilut-t  may  l«?  shorteiietl  bv  making 
the  approaches  at  either  emi,  of  earth  emhaukmciits,  causing  the 
cunal  at  the  emi  of  the  Hume  to  How  ou  top  of  an  enilmnkment,  which 
must  be  of  the  must  careful  construction  and  of  sutHcient  wiilth  so 


that  it  will  not  settle  greatly  or  l>e  washed  away.  Tlie  emlwukjuents 
should  lie  faced  with  masonry  abutments  and  wing-walis  at  their 
junction  with  the  flume,  to  protect  them  from  erosion.  The  cmss- 
section  of  the  flume  may  i»e  liiminisiied,  and  in  con.se(]nence  its  slo|»e 
may  l*c  made  somewhat  greater  than  tlie  canal  at  either  end,  so  as 
lo  carrj'  the  required  volume  of  water.  This  will  result  in  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  the  cost  of  construction. 
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Bench  fiuviea  are  built  on  steep  hillsides  to  save  the  cost  of  canal 
const  mot  ion.  Structures  of  this  kind  should  never  be  built  on  em- 
bankments, but  in  excavation  or  upon  trestles  to  avoid  the  dan^r 
of  suhsidenc'c  and  consequent  destruction.  The  excavated  bench 
should  be  several  feet  wider  than  the  flunic,  and  the  flume  itself 
should  be  supported  on  a  permanent  foundation  of  mudsills  or  posts. 

Superpassages.  Wlien  the  ranal  is  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
drainage  chaiuiel,  ihe  latter  is  carried  over  the  former  by  what  is 
termed  a  nuperpasiagi'.  This  is  practically  an  aqueduct,  though 
differing  from  an  aqueduct  in  some  important  details.  The  volumes 
of  streams  that  are  to  be  carried  in  superpassages  are  variable:  at 
time.'!  the  streams  may  be  Aty,  while  again  their  floo<i  discharges  may 
Ik;  enormous.  Since  the  discharge  of  the  canal  below  the  super- 
passage  is  fixed,  no  provision  is  neces.sary  for  passing  flood  waters. 
The  waterway  of  the  HU|ierpassage,  however,  must  lie  ample  to  carry 
the  greatest  flood  flow  that  may  occur  in  the  stream;  and  especial 
care  must  be  exerci.setl  hi  joining  the  supcrpassage  to  the  stream  lied 
alK)ve  and  I>elow,  to  prevent  injury  by  the  violent  action  of  flood 
waters.  Cunstnicting  superpassages  of  woofi  is  not  to  lie  recom- 
mended, as  the  alternate  wetting  and  drying  wifl  soon  result  in  decay. 
They  have  occasionally  been  built  of  iron;  but  proi>er  precautions 
must  then  l»e  taken  to  provide  against  expansion  and  contraction, 
sinre  at  times  the  amount  of  water  flowing  in  the  channel  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  temperature  constant.  The  most  common 
practice  in  the  United  States  is  to  carry  the  canal  under  the  stream 
by  means  of  an  inverted  siphon,  though  at  times  it  may  lie  more 
convenient  to  carry  the  stream  through  the  siphon  and  tlien  build 
the  cunal  over  the  siphon  in  the  form  of  an  ac|ueduct.  The  prnjier 
liimensions  of  the  siphon  may  be  computed  by  means  of  any  one  of  the 
numerous  formulae  for  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes. 

Siphons  may  l>e  of  wood — built  up — or  they  mny  !«■  of  wrought 
iron,  cement,  reinforced  concrete,  or  wooden  pipe. 

DISTRIBUTARIES 

Distributaries  hear  tlie  same  relation  to  the  main  canal  .system 
as  the  service  pipes  in  a  city  waterworks  system.  From  them  the 
irrigator  takes  his  water  supply  for  irrigating  his  cro|}s.  'I'hese  minor 
ditches,  or  laleraU,  should  never  be  diverted  from  the  main  canal  op 
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from  its  upper  bninches,  as  these  should  have  as  few  openings  as 
possible,  in  order  to  reduce  the  HabiHty  to  accident  to  a  minimum. 
The  water  should  be  drawTi  at  proper  inten^als  from  the  main  canal 
into  moderate-sized  branches  so  located  as  to  command  the  greatest 
area  of  land  and  to  supply  the  laterals  and  small  ditches  of  the  irri- 
gator in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  manner  possible.  WTierever 
water  is  plentiful  and  not  particularly  valuable,  it  is  conducted  to  the 
lands  in  open  ditches  and  laterals  excavated  in  the  earth.  WTiere, 
however,  water  is  scarce  and  its  cost  relatively  high,  the  losses  from 
evaporation  and  percolation  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In 
such  a  case  the  laterals  should  consist  of  wooden  flumes;  of  paved 
or  masonry-lined  earth  channels,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  the  supply 
may  be  conducted  underground  in  pipes  and  applied  to  the  crops  from 
these,  instead  of  being  flowed  over  the  surface.  This  results  in  the 
highest  possible  duty  and  the  most  effective  use  of  the  water.  The 
most  economical  location  of  a  main  canal  is  along  the  surface  of  a 
ridge,  whence  the  water  may  l)e  supplied  to  its  branches  and  to  private 
channels  on  either  side.  Such  a  location,  however,  can  seldom  l)e 
realized.  The  distributaries  taken  from  the  main  lines  should  conform 
to  the  dividing  lines  between  water  courses;  and  the  capacity  of  each 
i^iU  then  be  proportioned  to  the  duty  required  of  it,  the  bounding 
streams  limiting  the  area  it  will  have  to  ser\^e. 

In  preparing  for  the  design  of  a  distributary  system,  a  careful 
topographical  surv^ey  should  be  made  of  the  entire  area  to  be  trav- 
ersed by  the  system;  and  the  location  should  be  made  only  after  a 
thorough  study  of  the  topographical  features.  Cuts  and  fills  should 
be  balanced  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  the  loss  of  water  by  percolation 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  least 
mileage  of  channels  consistent  with  the  command  of  the  greatest 
area  of  irrigable  land  on  either  side.  Attention  should  be  paid  to 
drainage,  that  it  may  be  secured  with  the  least  possible  interference 
with  the  proposed  channels  and  distributaries. 

For  the  complete  and  efficient  distribution  of  water,  the  engineer 
should  consider  the  design  and  location  of  the  distributaries  of  as 
much  importance  as  the  design  and  location  of  the  main  branches. 
Besides  the  ahgnment,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  character  of 
the  soil;  to  the  safe  and  permanent  crossing  of  drainage  lines;  and 
the  capacity  of  the  channels  should  be  proportioned    to   the  duty 
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reijiiiivil.  rhe  rn>s>-riei:donal  area  being  re<luce<I  as  the  r|iiaiitity  of 
•A-:irer  is  Wrt^reiL-^t**!  Wy  ix:s  diversion  to  private  channels. 

Tlie  l^?ii  of  the  fli.'^tributarv  should  be  above  the  level  of  the 

•t 

\^\  if  the  canal,  in  onler  to  get  the  clearest  water  from  the  canal, 
;in(i  in  ofrter  that  it  may  he  kept  at  as  high  a  level  as  possible  and 
j.niviile  surface  irrigation  thmughout  its  length.  Care  should  be 
raken.  in  level  <^»iintn'.  that  the  drainage  lines  into  which  the  dls- 
triViiiraries  rail  should  Iiave  ample  capacity  to  accommodate  any  flood 
Hi.w  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  discharge  into  them,  as  otherwise 
rhe  streams  mi;:ht  liecome  clogged  and  flood  the  surrounding  country. 
The  -ilojM^  i>f  the  distrihutarj*  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  parallel  to 
the  -iiirface  nf  the  land  it  traverses,  thus  commanding  the  maximum 
:irea  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  expensive  and  heavy  constnic- 
i;'»n.  Te»  realize  this  ct^ndition,  falls  may  be  frecjuently  introduced, 
and  st'^mi-water  es^nipes  into  natural  channels  should  lie  pm\nded 
at  intenals  in  the  (»<>urse  of  the  dtstributarv. 

In  determining  the  dimensions  of  distributaries,  it  must  be 
Umie  in  rniml  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  discharge,  the  smaller 
will  Im"  the  n>st  of  maintenance.  A  single  channel  the  width  of  which 
i<  tt  jnal  to  that  of  two  sepanite  channels,  will  have  a  carrying  capacity 
u\'*r*'  than  double  that  of  each  of  the  smaller  channels ;  and  the  cost  of 
parnillinLr  antl  maintaining:  the  single  channel  will  l>e  one-half  that 
nf  the  two  >maller  channels.  Ex|)erience  has  sho^m  that  irrigation 
ran  Ik;  ]nn<t  j)n»fiial)ly  carrietl  on  from  channels  having  a  width  of 
1  ^  ffer  «»n  the  l«»itoni  and  a  depth  of  alxnit  4  feet  of  water.  The  sur- 
t';i(  (•  nf  iln'  water  should  1h»  inaintaineil  at  fn>m  1  to  3  feet  al)ove  the 
-urronndinL'  area,  t«)  pn)vide  gravity  irrigiition  and  to  reduce  the 
|on^  liv  :il>sor])Tion. 

1  )i>Tnl)Utary  heads  should  \ye  arranged  much  as  are  the  heads  of 
main  canaU  anti  escapes.  They  consist  essentially  of  two  parts: 
'(I)  a  rr(jiil(if<)r  or  chrrh  below  the  hea<l  on  the  main  canal,  to  divert 
the  water  into  the  distributary;  and  (b)  a  n'gulating  gate  in  the  dis- 
tributary, to  admit  the  ]>n>per  amoimt  of  water.  These  heads  usually 
eonsist  of  a  wo<Klen  flumin^,  built  in  the  form  of  an  apron  to  the  bed 
of  tlie  distriluitary,  with  planking  to  pn)tect  the  l)anks.  In  this 
flume  jire  built  the  gates,  consisting  either  of  fiashboanis  or  of  simple 
woo<lcn  lifting  gates. 

Distributary  channels  are  often  o{K»n  channels;  but  when  the 
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water  is  conveyed  in  pipes,  these  may  be  of  steel,  of  wood,  or  of  rein- 
forced concrete.  Steel  pipe  should  always  be  coated  with  hoi  us- 
phultum  to  protect  it  from  corrosion.  This  class  of  pipe  will  l>ear 
internal  pressures  of  from  100  to  200  pounds  per  square  inch.  Air- 
valves  should  be  introduced  at  all  hij^h  places;  b!ow-<tff  valves  at  the 
proper  intervals;  and  a  standpipe  air-K-hamber  may  be  placed  at  the 
highest  point  in  the  line. 

Several  types  of  wooden  pipes  are  in  use,  but  for  the  lai^er 
oonduitji,  wooden  stavepipea  are  to  be  preferred.  The  pi|je  is  built 
continuously  in  the 
trench,  and  the 
staves  are  fonned 
with  radial  edges 
ami  liound  together 
by  means  of  round 
or  oval  bands  of 
steel  or  iron,  spaced 
and  sized  according 
to  the  pressure. 
Two  types  of  stave- 
pipe  are  employed. 
In  one  of  these 
(the  Allen  jmtent), 
the  out.side  and  in> 
side  surfaces  of  llie 
staves  are  concen- 
tric; the  staves  iire 
made  to  break 
joint.s,  and  the  end 
joints  arc  made 
tight  by  inserting 
small  steel  plates  in  saw-kerfs  in  the  staves.  In  the  other  form, 
polygonal  staves  Ifi  to20  feet  longareu.sed,  which  have  a  slight  tongue 
and  groove  formed  on  the  edges.  The  staves  do  not  break  joinl-s. 
but  the  end  joint  is  made  by  surrounding  the  pipe  by  a  layer  of  staves 
4  feet  in  length. 

Stavepijie  is  suited  to  pressures  up  to  as  high  as  100  pounds  per 
s(|iiare  inch.     Above  this  limit  it  is  less  economical  than  steel,  owing 
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Knowing  the  position  and  extent  of  the  irrigable  lands,  an  ex- 
tended and  careful  preliminary  survey  of  the  surrounding  region  should 
be  made,  in  order  to  discern  all  possible  reservoir  sites.  The  catch- 
ment areas  of  these  should  be  mapped,  gaugings  made  of  the  streams, 
and  examinations  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
minimum  discharge  as  well  as  their  flood  heights,  from  which  may 
l>e  estimated  the  amount  of  evaporation  and  percolation. 

The  location  of  the  reservoir  site  having  been  decided  upon  in  a 
general  way,  a  detailed  survey  of  it  should  be  made.  This  can  best 
l>e  done  with  the  transit  and  stadia.  If  the  valley  above  the  dam 
site  be  long  and  narrow,  the  reservoir  also  will  be  of  this  shape,  and  in 
many  cases  two  or  more  valleys  of  contributing  streams  may  unite 
in  one  reservoir  site.  It  is  desirable  that  the  enclosing  hills  be  steep, 
and  that  the  valley  be  narrow  at  the  dam  site,  to  avoid  shallow  water 
and  expensive  construction.  A  basin  or  valley  with  little  longitudinal 
slope  will  provide  a  given  amount  of  storage  with  less  height  of  dam 
than  one  with  a  steep  longitudinal  slope,  and  for  that  reason  is  to  be 
preferred.  The  larger  the  drainage  area  above  the  dam  site,  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  yield;  and  so  the  position  of  the  dam  with 
reference  to  the  head  of  the  area  is  important.  The  reser\'oir  must  be 
sufficiently  high  up  the  valley  for  the  water  to  command  the  irrigable 
lands. 

In  conducting  the  surveys  of  the  reser\'oir  site,  a  tentative 
location  of  the  dam  should  l>e  made,  and  an  approximate  i<lea  of  its 
height  obtained.  The  extreme  height  of  the  dam  should  be  taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  surveys,  and  a  closed  contour  nm  out  at  this  level 
around  the  entire  site.  A  main  traverse  should  be  run  through 
the  lowest  line  of  the  site,  from  the  dam  to  the  extreme  end,  where  it 
will  connect  with  the  top  contour.  Cross-section  lines  may  now  l)e 
nm  with  the  stadia  from  this  line,  and  the  topography  of  the  site 
sketched  by  means  of  5-foot  contours  and  plotted  to  as  large  a  scale 
as  possible.  Such  a  map  will  enable  the  engineer  to  determine  the 
capacity  of  the  reservoir  for  different  depths  of  water. 

^rhe  dam  site  should  be  sur\'eyed  with  greater  care  and  more 
in  detail,  several  possible  sites  being  cross-sectioned  and  plotted  to 
1-foot  contour  inter\'als,  to  a  scale  of  100  feet  to  the  inch  if  possible. 
In  deciding  upon  the  exact  location  of  the  dam,  the  cost  will  generally 
be  the  controlling  consideration.     The  elevation  of  the  crest  having 
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1.  Sikli  Rii-er 
ih»  Rooapvett  Dun.  ut 
(.  fomiLnft  iht  TVmlo 


Fli;.  18.     Plan  of  Snit  River  Dun. 
Sfaowlnfi  Ihe  Location  □(  the  I'ower  House,  i'owcr  Canal,  Tatl-Rsce,  and  Contour 
(he  Kiver  Banks. 


FIb.  id.      SoCtlOD  0(  Salt  River  Dam  and   Elevation  or  Spillwiy  and   Power  Bouae. 
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&e  least  expense  tor 
wliere  the  least 
Wlh  such  a 
umI  of  the  ^e:>e^ 
«fl  pvr,  the  engineCT  may 
«f  Saaas  for  Taiious  heights, 
ms  well    as   the 
cm  tents  of  the 
reservoir  for 
these  heights, 
determining 
thereby    what 
height  and  luca- 
lioD  of  (lani  will 
he  tnost  eeoiwinj- 
it-al  of  fwnsIniL- 
In   man; 
a  straight 
at  the  iiar- 
?st  point 
itfTets    the    lieat 
location;    but 
e^mditions    of 
topngnphr  are 
fm|uent]y    niel 
wiih  which  make 
mure  economiral 
adani  whose  cen- 
ter line  is  curved 
1«  -'       '-'-      -  :';^:i-  u!  SoUd     upstream. 

Ifaving  deter- 
mined  the  desinfatElT  of  a  reaerroir  site,  both  topograph- 
icMj  aad  hnho^nphicallr.  lest  borii^  am)  trial  pits  should  be 
sunk  at  i-arious  points  in  the  resert-oir  basin,  am!  parlicularly 
the  tUiD  site,  (o  ascertain  the  character  of  the  soil  and  thi 
acler  ami  dip  of  the  strata  unileri\-iiig  the  proj)ose(l  reservoir, 
llie  geological  conformation  may  be  such  as  to  contribute  to  the 
effitieiicy  of  the  resenoir,  or  it  may  be  so  unfavorable  as  to  be  irre- 
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tnediable  by  engineenng  skill  A  reservoir  site  situated  in  what  is 
called  a  synclinal  valley  is  the  most  favorable,  as  in  such  a  case  the 
strata  slope  from  the  hills  toward  the  lower  lines  of  the  valley,  so 
that  any  water  that  falls  upon  the  hills  will  find  its  way  by  percolation 
through  the  strata  into  the  reservoir  thus  adding  to  the  storage 
volume.  On  the  other  hand  an  anticlinal  valley  is  the  least  favor- 
able for  a  reservoir 

site,   as  the  strata  ^  ,  /-- 

slope  away  from  the 
reservoir  site,  and 
water  falling  on  the 
hills  is  diverted  by 
pertolation  away 
from  the  reservoir 
site  and  to  other 
drainage  areas.  A 
thinl  class  of  geo- 
logical formation 
intermediate  be- 
tween the  other 
two,  is  that  in 
which  thevalleyhas 
been  eroded  in  the 
side  uf  the  strata 
that  dip  in  one  di 
rection.  In  such  a 
case  the  upper 
strata  lead  water 
from  the  adjoining 
hills  into  the  reservoir,  while  the  strata  on  the  lower  side  tend 
to  carry  the  water  away  from  the  resen'oir  by  percolation.  If  the 
surface  of  the  proposed  reservoir  site  is  made  up  of  a  deep  be<l 
of  i-oarse  gravel,  sand,  or  even  limestone,  crevices  in  the  latter  or 
between  the  interstices  of  the  former  will  tend  to  diminish  the  capac- 
ity of  the  resen'oir  by  seepage  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  geo- 
logical formation  may  be  most  unfavorable,  yet,  if  the  surface  of  the 
reservoir  site  be  covered  with  a  deep  deposit  of  alluvial  sediment  or 
of  clay  or  dirty  gravel,  or  of  other  equally  impervious  material,  little 


Fig.  21 .    Types  of  Oeologiciil  Strata  for  Keservolr  Silea. 
^— 8ynrllnal  Valley:  fi— .Anticlinal  Valley:   C— iQIcr- 
medlata  Type. 
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danger  is  to  lie  appreliendeti  from  seepage.     Fig.  21  illustrales  the 
three  types  of  geological  strata  descrilwd  alwve. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  the  reservoir  site  li>  the  irrigable 
lunils,  the  former  should  Ije  situated  at  a  sufficient  altitude  aljove  the 
latter  to  allow  of  the  delivery  of  water  to  them  bv  gravity.  The  area 
of  these  lands  should  Iw  suffieieni  to  ro<]uire  the  entire  amount  of 

water  stored,  that 
the  maximum  re- 
turn may  be  de- 
rived from  water 
rates;  and  the 
resen'oir  should 
liekxated  as  near 
as  possible  to  the 
irrigable  lands,  in 
order  that  the  loss 
in  tnuisporlation 
shall  be  a  mini- 
nmin.Itnmyoften 
happen,  however, 
that  the  reservoir 
is  necessarily  lo- 
cated at  a  contiid- 
erahle  dlstunce 
fnjm  the  irrigable 
hinds,  re(|u!rln{; 
eidier  a  long  sup- 
ply canal,  or  that 
the  water  be  turn- 
ed back  into  the 
natural  chunnels, 
d  .)f  the  irri- 
the  losses  by 
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dowii  which  it  flows  until  diverted  in  the  ncighlxirh 
gable  lands.  This  is  very  wasteful  of  water,  sine 
absorption,  percolation,  and  evaporation  are  large. 

If  a  reser\-oir  is  sit uafe<l  in  a  natural  lake  )>asin, : 
cut  or  acomp;initively  choapdam,  nrl)oth,  may  give, 
storage  capacity.     The  most  abundant  reservoirs  ai 


short  drainage 
large  available 
p  usually  those 


on  natural  drainage  lines,  though  these  may  be  the  most  expensive 
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in  construction  owing  to  the  precautions  which  are  necessary,  in 
building  the  clam,  to  provide  for  the  discharge  of  flood  water.  Almost 
equally  abundant  are  those  reservoir  sites  found  in  alkaline  basins 
or  depressions  on  l>ench  or  plain  lands.  The  utilization  of  such  basins 
as  resenoir  sites  is  comparatively  inexpensive,  as  they  can  be  con- 
verted into  reservoirs  by  the  construction  of  a  deep  drainage  cut  or  of  a 
comparatively  cheap  earth  embankment.  Scarcely  any  provision  is 
necessary  for  the  passage  of  flood  water,  and  the  heaviest  item  of 
expense  is  the  supply  canal  for  filling  them  from  some  adjacent  source. 
Artificial  reservoirs  are  occasionally  constructed  where  water  is 
valuable,  by  the  erection  of  an  earth  embankment  above  the  general 
level  of  the  country,  or  by  the  excavation  of  a  reser\^oir  basin  by  arti- 
ficial means.  Reservoirs  of  this  kind  are  usually  of  relatively  insig- 
nificant dimensions,  as  the  expense  of  buikling  large  reservoirs  of  the 
kind  woukl  be  prohibitive.  Shallow  reser\^oirs  should  never  be  con- 
structed. The  loss  from  evaporation  and  percolation  is  proportion- 
ately great,  and  the  growth  of  weeds  is  encouraged  where  the  depth 
is  less  than  seven  feet,  by  the  sunlight  penetrating  to  the  bottom. 

EVAPORATION 

If  all  of  the  precipitation  upon  a  given  area  reuche<l  the  adjacent 
stream  as  run-off,  the  calculation  of  the  latter  would  amount  to  find- 
ing the  product  of  the  total  area  of  the  watershed  into  the  precipita- 
tion. Much  of  the  precipitation,  however,  returns  to  the  air  by  eva{K)ra- 
tion.  As  all  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  rainfall  upon  a  given 
watershed  which  does  not  leave  it  as  evaporation,  leaves  it  ultimately 
as  yield,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  amount  of  the  latter  might  be 
obtained  by  taking  the  difference  between  the  total  precipitation 
and  the  total  evaporation.  The  great  difficulty,  however,  is  in  the 
determination  of  the  evaporation.  The  nipidity  with  which  water, 
snow,  and  ice  are  converted  into  vajx)r,  depends  upon  the  relative 
tempiTature  of  these  and  the  atmosphere,  and  the  amount  of  motion 
in  the  latter.  Evaporation  is  greatest  when  the  atmosphere  is  driest, 
when  the  water  is  warm,  and  when  a  brisk  wind  is  blowing.  It  is 
least  when  the  humidity  is  highest,  the  air  quiet,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  water  low.  In  summer-time  the  c(K)1  surfaces  of  deep  waters 
condense  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  really  gain  in  moisture 
when  they  are  supposed  to  be  losing  water  by  evaporation.     When, 
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however,  the  reverse  conditions  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  aiiri  (he 
winJs  are  blowing  briskly  aeross  the  water,  the  resultant  wave  mtition 
increases  the  agitation  of  the  water,  and  the  vapors  from  it  eseaja; 
freely  into  the  unsaturated  air  which  is  constantly  coming  in  contact 
with  it  and  absorbing  its  vapors.  Evaporation  is  therefore  going  on 
at  a  rate  due  to  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  and  condensation  is 
likewise  going  on  from  the  vapors  existing  in  the  atmosphere ;  an<l  the 
difference  between  the  two  represents  the  amount  of  water  lost  by 
evaporation.     Ei'aporafion,  therefore,  should  be  greatest  hi  amount 


in  ihe  desert  regions  of  the  Southwest,  and  least  in  the  high  moun- 
tains; and  it  is  known  that  in  the  same  latitude  evaporation  differs 
greatly  with  the  altitude. 

Different  methods  have  been  devi.sed  for  measuring  evaporation, 
none  of  which  are  wholly  satisfactory.  Most  measurements  of 
e^'ajwration  have  \ieen  ramie  from  water  surfaces  or  by  an  eraporo- 
meffT,  the  I'iehe  evaponiineter  being  the  one  most  used  in  this  coun- 
try, Water  surfaces  fonn  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  ar«i  of 
most  catchment-basins;  but  the  amount  of  evaporation  from  these 
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and  from  the  reservoirs  themselves  can  be  ascertained  much  more 
accurately  than  that  from  earth  and  vegetation. 

The  Piche  evaporometer  and  the  Richards  evaporation-gauge 
are  thought  to  give  inaccurate  results,  since  they  are  affected 
by  the  temperature  of  the  air  only,  which  is  seldom  the  same  for  any 
length  of  time  as  that  of  a  near  body  of  water.  However,  in  188S, 
a  series  of  obser\'ations  with  a  Piche  evaporometer  were  made  by  Mr. 
T.  Rusvsell,  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service,  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  evaporation  in  the  West;  and  the  results  obtaineil  showed 
such  slight  discrepancies  from  the  results  obtained  by  other  methods 
that  they  must  l>e  considered  reasonably  reliable.  Observations 
were  made  with  this  instrument  in  wind  vekxjities  varying  from  10 
to  30  miles  per  hour,  from  which  it  was  discovered  that  with  a  velocity 
of  T)  miles  per  hour  the  evaporation  was  2.2  times  that  in  (|uiet  air; 
10  miles  per  hour,  3.8  times;  15  miles  per  hour,  4.9  times;  20  miles 
j)er  hour,  5.7  times;  25  miles  per  hour,  6.1  times;  and  30  miles  per 
hour,  6.3  times. 

A  more  accurate  method  would  seem  to  be  to  measure  the  actual 
loss  from  a  pan  filled  with  water  and  floating  in  a  lake  or  other  Ixxly 
of  water.  Such  a  pan  and  scale  are  shown  in  Fig.  23.  The  pan  is  so 
placed  that  the  contained  water  has  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
temj)crature  and  exposure  as  that  of  the  body  of  water  the  evajK)ra- 
tion  fmm  which  is  to  be  measured.  This  pan  is  of  galvanized  iron, 
3  feet  square  and  10  inches  deep,  and  is  immersed  in  water  and  kept 
from  sinking  by  means  of  floats  of  wood  or  hollow  metal.  It  should 
be  placed  in  the  Ixxly  of  water  hi  such  a  position  as  to  be  exposed  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  average  wind  currents.  The  pan  must  be 
filled  to  within  3  or  4  inches  of  the  top  so  that  the  rocking  due  to  the 
waves  produced  by  the  wind  shall  not  cause  the  water  to  slop  over; 
and  it  should  float  with  its  rim  several  inches  abc^ve  the  surface,  so 
that  the  waves  from  this  will  not  enter  the  pan.  The  device  for 
measuring  the  evaporation  consists  of  a  small  brass  scale  hung  in  the 
center  of  the  pan.  The  graduations  are  on  a  series  of  inclined  cross- 
Imrs  so  proportioned  that  the  vertical  heights  are  greatly  exaggerated, 
thus  permitting  a  small  rise  or  fall  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch  or  so,  to  cause 
the  water  surface  to  advance  or  retreat  on  the  scale  0.3  inch.  In  this 
way,  multiplying  the  vertical  scale  by  three,  it  is  possible  to  read  to 
0.01  of  an  inch. 
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TABLE  II 
Evaporation  from  Water  Surfaces,  in  Inches 


! 

Monthly 

Annual 

1 

(In  Inches) 

(III  Inches 

' 

1  .<  tC  ^1'I<  IV 

Max 
7 .  oO 

•     Mix 

0 .  m 

Mkax 

Max 
43.63 

Mix 

Mk^x 

Boston.  Mass. 

3 .  29 

34 .  05 

;«).-2o 

SwcrtwattT,  C'al. 

l>  02 

0.25 

4.51 

5S .  05 

1  48.08 

53. 8S 

Kochestcr,  X.  V. 

(>  20 

1.51 

2.01 

34 . 4 

30.0 

3l.:{ 

Mitlille  Atlantic  Stat<'s 

4S.1 

25 . 2 

311.  U 

Stmth  Atlantic  States 

51.0 

38 . 4 

40. :\ 

Kast  (iiilf  States 

1 

5('> .  G 

45 . 4 

50  « 

West  (lulf  States 

' 

52 . 4 

45.0 

4S.'J 

Ohio  Vallcv  and  Tennessee 

1 

54.8 

44.5 

411.4 

Lower  Lake 

1 

38 . 0 

32 . 9 

35.  S 

Lpper  Lake 

! 

30.8 

23 . 0 

27.7 

rpper  Mississippi 

1 

52.2 

28 . 1 

38  S 

Kxtrenie  Northwest 

31.0 

22.1 

20  7 

Yuma.  Ariz. 

95.7 

San  Diejro.  Cal. 

37  5 

From  experiments  coiiductetl  at  the  Bostcm  Waterworks,  the 
evaporation  from  snow  was  found  to  averafje  0.02  inch  jjer  day;  that 
from  ice  to  avera^i^e  ().(H)  inch  j)er  day  (or  2.1  inches  and  7  inches  per 
season,  respectively).  In  the  arid  re^ons  of  the  West,  the  evapora- 
tion from  snow  will  exceeil  this,  especially  on  barren  mountain  toj)S 
expo.MMl  to  the  action'of  the  wind  and  hri^jht  sunshine. 

Still  more  iin|)ortant  than  the  evaporation  from  water,  is  that 
from  .soils  of  diiVercnt  characters.  That  from  vegetation  is  also 
important,  hnt  in  regard  to  both  of  these  the  available  data  an* 
scarce  and  unreliable.  Kvaporation  from  the  gnnnid  dej)ends  ujxm 
the  eontaine(l  moisture,  the  temperature,  and  the  nature  of  the  vege- 
tation or  other  soil  covering.  The  moisture  in  the  soil  dej)ends  U|X)n 
the  rainfall,  and  upon  the  al)ility  of  the  ground  to  receive  and  retain 
the  water  falling  upon  it.  In  a  general  way,  the  greater  the  niinfall, 
the  greater  the  evaporation.  If,  however,  the  soil  is  coarse  and 
sandy,  percolation  will  be  rapid;  the  water  will  soon  l)e  lH»yond  the 
reach  of  vegetation,  resulting  in  small  lo.ss  from  evajK)nition  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  .soil  is  line,  or  hard  and  imper\'ious,  theeva|K)ra- 
tion  will  be  small  unless  the  .surface  happens  to  be  level.  The  maxi- 
mum evaporation  will  probably  occtn*  wherever  the  .soil  Ls  sufficiently 
porous  to  receive  and  retain  the  water  within  reach  of  vegetation. 

The  anioimt  of  evaporation  from  earth  in  the  Western  States 
is  a  doubtful  (piantity,  as  the  principal  experiments  conducted  to 
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determine  the  evaporation  from  earth  have  been  conducted  in  Eng- 
land. Soil  covering  of  any  kind  greatly  affects  the  amount  of  evapo- 
ration; and  calling  the  amount  of  evaporation  from  water  100,  Prof. 
B.  E.  Fernow  gives  it  for  bare  soil  0.60;  sod,  1.92;  cereals,  1.73;  and 
forest,  1.51.  Evaporation  from  ground  covered  with  forest  leaves 
is  10  to  15  per  cent,  and  from  sand  33  per  cent,  when  from  bare  ground 
it  is  100  per  cent. 

The  value  of  water  storage  for  irrigation  in  the  West  is  realized 
chiefly  during  the  dry  season.  May  to  August,  inclusive.  Little  or 
no  rain  falls  in  the  arid  region  during  this  interval;  and  it  is  during 
these  months  that  the  evaporation  from  storage  supplies  is  principally 
felt.  In  Central  Califoniia  the  average  rainfall  during  these  months 
IS  a  trifle  less  than  1  inch.  The  evapomtion  during  the  same  iiiter\'al 
IS  alx)ut  21  inches,  causing  a  deficiency  (hie  to  evaporation,  of  20  inches. 
WTien  the  reservoirs  are  located  at  high  altitudes  in  the  mountains, 
the  losses  from  evaporation  are  less  than  ujx)n  the  hot  lowlands. 

Canals  and  storage  reservoirs  are  subject  to  a  large  loss  of  water 
due  to  percolation,  the  amount  varying  according  to  the  soil.  The 
losses  due  to  percolation  alone  are  difficult  to  estimate,  but,  com- 
bined with  evaporation,  may  vary  from  25  to  100  per  cent.  The 
combined  losses,  however,  may  be  most  conveniently  considered  under 
the  head  of  absorption.  In  considering  the  losses  in  canals  and 
reservoirs  from  absorption,  the  nature  of  the  bed  must  be  taken 
ac^count  of.  If  the  lM)ttom  is  of  sandy  soil,  the  losses  from  percola- 
tion and  evaporation  together  will  alxMit  double  those  from  eva{)ora- 
tion  alone.  If,  however,  the  bottom  is  of  clayey  material,  or  if  the 
canal  or  reservoir  is  old  and  the  bottom  protected  by  sediment,  the 
loss  from  percolation  will  be  limited  and  will  not  exceed  that  due  to 
evaporation.  In  new  canals  and  reservoirs  the  losses  due  to  absorp- 
tion are  greatest,  and  in  a  long  line  of  canal  may  amount  to  from  40 
to  60  per  cent  of  the  volume  entering  the  head.  In  shorter  canals 
the  loss  will  be  proportionately  less,  though  rarely  falling  below  30 
per  cent.  As  the  canal  increases  in  age,  the  silt  carried  in  suspension 
is  gradually  deposited  upon  the  banks  and  bottom,  filling  up  the  inter- 
stices and  decreasing  the  amount  of  percolation.  In  favorable  soil, 
old  canals  varying  in  length  from  30  to  40  miles  may  not  lose  more 
than  12  per  cent,  though  the  loss  of  canals  of  average  length  will 
range  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  entering  the  head. 
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Tti  retluce  the  Uisses  fn)in  percolation^  it  is  recommended  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Beresfonl.  of  Indiii.  that  pulverized  diy  clay  l)e  thro\Mi  into  canals 
near  their  headpites.  This  will  be  carried  long  distances  and 
«Ie[¥)site«I  on  the  sides  and  l)ottom  of  the  canal,  forming  a  silt  l)erme. 
The  l«>sses  by  al>sorption  may  l)e  greatly  increased  by  giving  the  canal 
a  Itttl  cnjs'^-section,  and  in  this  feature  of  construction  the  attempt 
should  Ih*  made  to  reduce  the  wetted  perimeter  and  the  surface  of  the 
water  expi^setl  to  the  atmosphere. 

\Miere  canals  and  reservoirs  are  built  on  steep  hillsides,  the 
amount  of  wiiter  lost  may  prove  to  be  much  less  than  was  to  be  ex- 
j^vteil  fn>m  altsorption.  etc.    This  is  due  to  gains  from  seepage 
water  fnmi  the  surrounding  count rj',  which  may  enter  the  canal  and 
replenish  the  k>sses  due  to  absorption.     In  considering  the  matter  of 
set^jKige,  it  will  lie  of  interest  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  irrigation 
ujK>n  the  sul^surface  water  level.     Before  irrigation  becomes  universal, 
the  sulisurface  water  level  may  be  so  low  that  it  vnll  frecjuently  be 
inijH>ssible  to  derive  water  from  wells.    The  practice  of  irrigation, 
however,  for  a  txMisiderable  time,  seems  to  fill  the  soil  with  water  so 
that  the  level  of  the  subsurface  water  is  raised  and  shallow^  wells  often 
yield  uniform  and  persistent  supplies.     It  is  stated  that  in  Fresno, 
California ,  where  the  subsurface  level  was  originally  at  a  depth  of 
fnnn  CO  lo  s()  fivt  Inflow  the  surface,  the  seepage  from  the  canals  has 
raist^l  tliis  level  so  that  wells  10  to  15  feet  in  depth  now  receive' con- 
stant supplies.     In  "Irripition  Institutions,"  Mr.  Mead  says: 

•rp  to  a  nrtain  limit,  irrigation  on  the  headwaters  of  a  river  is  a  benefit 
to  tho  umt^  i»t  watiT  !>olow.  Al)out  one-third  of  the  water  diverted  returns 
to  lilt'  »itn^ain  a>  wasto  and  soopa^o.  The  waters  diverted  during  the  flood 
<oa-ion.  wliii-li  rrturii  as  MM'paj:»\  come  back  slowly  and  help  swell  the  stream 
wh»Mi  it  is  low  and  wator  is  most  ncoiled.  The  exact  time  of  the  return  varies, 
o\  rourso.  with  tho  location  of  the  lands  irrigated  and  with  the  character  of 
tlu'  soil;  but  in  a  iirnoral  way  the  effect  of  the  diversion  of  floods  in  irrigation 
is  ti>  rt|ualize  tho  flow  of  rivrrs.  They  carry  less  water  when  high^  and  more 
water  wlien  low.  Some  rivers  leaving  the  eastern  slo|)e  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, wlueh  formerly  ran  dry  i»very  year,  now  have  a  perennial  flow;  and  on 
others,  the  periotl  every  year  at  which  they  become  dry  is  traveling  eastward 
rather  than  westwanl. 

"Ip  to  a  certain  limit,  the  storage  of  water  also  tends  to  equalize  the 
flow  of  streams.  Reservoirs  are  filled  when  there  is  an  abundance,  and  the 
water  is  turned  out  when  there  is  a  scarcity.  Hence  the  people  who  live 
along  streams  below  where  the  stored  water  is  used  derive  an  indirect  benefit 
from  the  increased  seepage  thereby  created.  There  is,  however,  a  limit 
beyond  which  irrigation  on  any  stream  does  not  improve  the  supply  of  those 
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living  below.     If  the  irrigated  v&Iley  is  long  enough,  and  the  irrigated  district 
broad  enough,  the  ultimate  absorption  of  the  water-supply  is  inevitable." 

As  illustrating  the  possible  eflFects  of  seepage,  the  State  Engineer 
of  Colorado,  during  the  years  1890  to  1893,  inclusive,  conducted 
examinations  on  the  South  Platte  and  Cache  la  Poudre  rivers, 
with  the  object  of  determining  the  amount  of  seepage  water  returned 
to  them.  In  1893,  on  the  South  Platte  river,  in  a  distance  of  397 
miles,  there  was  a  gain  of  573  second-feet  over  that  found  at  the  upper 
measuring  station.  In  1891  there  was  a  gain  of  300  per  cent  over  the 
flow  at  the  upper  measuring  station. 

From  experihients  conducted  in  1889  on  the  Cache  la  Poudre,  it 
was  found  that  the  discharge  at  a  point  considerably  down  the  stream 
from  the  canyon  was  214.7  second-feet,  as  against  127.6  second-feet 
at  the  canyon — and  this,  after  supplying  fifteen  canals  and  without 
receiving  additional  supplies  from  drainage.  These  results  were 
lx)me  out  by  experiments  conducted  through  succeeding  years. 

Experiments  of  a  similar  nature  conducted  elsewhere  point  to 
the  same  results.  The  amount  of  water  returned  by  seepage  will 
depend  upon  the  soil,  the  nature  of  the  underlying  strata,  the  amount 
and  direction  of  slope,  and  the  extent  of  the  drainage  area  above  and 
tributary  to  the  streams.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the 
amount  of  seepage  water  returned  to  the  streams  will  be  practically 
nothing;  and  in  designing  reservoirs  it  will  l)e  safer  to  assume  that 
the  gains  by  seepage  water  will  be  offset  by  the  losses  due  to  percola- 
tion, evaporation,  etc. 

RUNOFF 

By  the  yield  or  run-ojj  of  a  catchment  area,  is  meant  the  total 
amount  of  water  flowing  from  a  given  drainage  area,  generally  as 
streams  fed  by  the  rainfall  upon  such  area.  This  is  never  the  whole 
of  such  rainfall.  In  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones,  rain  (including 
snow)  is  considered  the  source  of  water.  Whether  for  domestic  or 
manufacturing  purposes  or  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  rain,  since  it 
does  not  fall  continuously,  must  be  caught  and  stored  up  to  tide  over 
periods  of  longer  or  shorter  duration.  In  a  natural  way  this  is 
accomplished  to  a  certain  extent  through  the  agency  of  porous  soil 
and  rocks,  underground  caverns,  lakes  and  ponds,  glaciers,  etc. 
Artificial  storage,  on  the  other  hand,  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
cisterns  and  reservoirs.     The  amount  of  rain  falling  directly  into  a 
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reservoir  is  generally  an  insignificant  part  of  its  total  capacity;  but 
it  is  the  water  flowing  from  some  drainage  area,  as  a  watershed  of 
thousands  of  acres,  which  gives  the  greater  part  of  the  supply.  If 
this  drainage  area  is  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  run-off  or  yield  is 
called  surface  water. 

In  falling,  some  rain  is  intercepted  by  the  foliage  and  stems 
of  trees  and  smaller  plants,  to  l)e  returned  later  to  the  air  through 
evaporation.  Of  that  which  reaches  the  earth,  a  portion  flows  over 
the  surface,  and  the  remainder  enters  the  soil.  If  the  soil  is  very 
porous,  almost  all  the  rain  falling  upon  it  may  be  absorbe<l;  if  non- 
porous,  very  little  may  enter  it.  All  soils,  even  the  densest  nx^ks, 
an*  more  or  less  j>on)us,  and  will  absorb  water  to  some  extent. 

After  a  rain  has  ceased,  the  small  streams  carry  less  and  less 
watcT;  but  those  of  any  size  seldom  l)ec*ome  entirely  dry  though 
W(H»ks  and  even  months  may  elapse  between  niinfalls  and  the  surface 
of  the  gn)und  may  l>ecome  absolutely  dry.  During  this  time  the 
immwliate  supply  is  not  the  rain,  but  is  that  portion  of  previous  rain- 
falls absorbed  by  the  earth  and  now  being  yielded  slowly.  In  general, 
the  more  porous  the  soil,  the  more  water  itwill  receive  for  this  purpose 
during  a  given  rainfall;  and  the  finer  its  grain,  the  more  slowly  will  it 
yield  its  supply  and  become  exhausted.  The  ground  flow  need  not 
necessarily  reach  the  same  stream  as  the  surface  flow,. but  the  dip  of 
the  strata  may  carry  it  into  another  valley.  The  ground  flow  fre- 
(jiiently  enier<^es  as  springs;  but  the  larger  jH)rtion  of  it  generally 
reaches  tiit*  stream  through  the  banks,  and  in  some  cases  through  the 
bottom  of  the  channel. 

A  study  of  the  material  and  dip  of  the  strata,  and  of  the  surface 
conditions,  such  as  topographical  features,  vegetation,  location  of 
ponds,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  the  rainfall  and  other  meteorological  con- 
ditions, is  necessary  to  forming^any  estimate  of  the  probable  amount 
and  yield  of  a  i^iven  watershed,  where  this  cannot  be  measured 
directly.  The  total  amount  of  rainfall  reaching  the  ground  is  not 
yielded  by  the  combined  surface  and  ground  flow;  a  large  part  of  it  is 
lost  by  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  from  the 
surface  of  jxmds  or  other  IkkHcs  of  water;  much  is  taken  up  by  vege- 
tation, to  be  returned  to  the  air  by  evaporation  from  the  foliage.  A 
p)rtion  is  held  in  the  soil  by  capillary  attraction.  Pn)bably  none  of 
the  precipitation  settles  into  the  lowest  stnita  which  have  no  outlet, 
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since  these  were  filled  ages  ago.  If,  however,  water  is  dniwn  from 
these  deep  strata  by  wells,  the  amount  thus  with(l^l^^^l  must  be 
replenished. 

The  dividing  line  between  surface  supplies  and  river  supplies  Ls 
indefinite;  but  when  the  supply  is  taken  directly  from  a  river  or  lake 
without  impounding  or  storage,  it  should  l>e  called  a  river  supply  or 
lake  supply.  The  conditions  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  those 
affecting  surface  waters;  but  the  supply  is  somewhat  more  constant 
and  of  greater  volume,  owing  to  the  larger  drainage  area,  l^akes 
act  as  regulators  of  flow,  and  take  the  place  of  artificial  storage  reser^ 
voirs.  They  are  generally  but  enlargements  of  a  river  channel, 
although  some  lakes  are  formed  direct  from  surface  flow  or  from  large 
springs  and  fn)m  the  sources  of  rivers;  while  still  others  havegnmnd 
water  as  lx)th  source  and  outlet.  Ljikes  can  in  most  cases  Ix*  relied 
upon  as  more  constant  than  rivers  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water 
available. 

The  water  flowing  underground  towards  a  surface  stream  may 
emerge  as  springs  or  be  washed  by  a  well  dug  or  boral  to  and  through 
the  porous  strata  through  which  it  flows.  Such  water  seldom  flows 
in  the  form  of  a  stream;  nor  is  it  collected  in  caverns  as  underground 
lakes,  but  generally  fills  the  porous  stratum  thmughout,  and  mov(\s 
slowly  through  the  interstices  towards  the  outlet.  This  movement 
is  not  always  downward,  but  the  outlet  must  l)e  lower  than  the  jK)int 
where  the  water  enters  the  soil.  If,  in  traveling  through  such  a 
stratum,  the  ground  water  encounters  a  fault,  this  may  Ix^  folic )W(k1 
to  the  surface,  where  the  water  will  emerge  in  the  form  of  springs. 
The  run-off  of  a  given  catchment  area  may  be  expmssed  eitluT  as  thv 
number  of  second-feet  of  water  flowing  in  the  stream  draining  that 
area,  or  it  may  be  expressed  as  the  number  of  inches  in  depth  of  a  sheet 
of  water  spread  over  the  entire  catchment.  Or  run-oil*  may  be  ex- 
pressed vohimetrically,  as  so  many  cubic  feet  or  aere-fw^t. 

As  run-off  bears  a  direct  relation  to  precipitation,  it  would  si*em 
that,  knowing  the  amount  of  rainfjill  and  the  catchment  area,  the 
amount  of  run-off  coukl  Ix?  a.scertained  directly.  This  is  not  so, 
however,  as  the  amount  of  nm-off  is  affected  l)y  many  varying  climatic 
and  topographic  factors.  Many  formulae,  none  of  which  giv(\s  satis- 
factory results,  have  lK»en  worked  out,  expressing  the  reflation  between 
precipitation  and  run-off.    The  climatic  influences  bearing  most 
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directly  on  run-oflF  are  the  total  amount  of  precipitation,  its  rate  of 
fall,  and  the  temperature  of  earth  and  air.  When  most  of  the  pre- 
cipitation occurs  in  a  few  \nolent  showers,  the  percentage  of  run-off 
is  higher  than  when  the  water  is  given  abundant  time  to  enter  the 
soil.  If  the  temperature  is  high  and  the  wind  blowing  briskly,  much 
greater  loss  will  occur  from  evaporation  than  if  the  ground  is  frozen 
and  the  air  is  quiet. 

Within  a  given  drainage  area,  the  rates  of  run-off  vary  on  the 
different  portions.     In  a  large  basin,  the  rate  of  run-off  for  the  entire 
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Fig.  21.    Curves  Showing  Kelation  of  Run-Off  to  RainfalL 

area  may  be  low  if  the  cjreater  portion  of  the  area  is  nearly  level; 
but  at  the  headwaters  of  streams,  where  the  slopes  are  steep  and 
perliaps  rocky,  the  rate  of  run-olF  will  be  higher.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  coefficieTit  of  nin-ofl*  will  increase  with  the  rainfall;  and  in 
humid  regions,  where  the  rainfall  is  greatest,  the  rate  of  run-off  will 
naturally  be  highest. 

The  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  24),  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Newell,  illustrates  the  relation  between  mean  annual  run-off  and 
mean  annual  rainfall.  Along  the  vertical  axis  is  plotted  the  mean 
annual  run-off  in  inches  for  a  given  drainage  area;  while  the  annual 
rainfall  in  inches  is  plotted  along  the  horizontal  axis.  The  diagonal 
line  re[)resents  the  extreme  limit  of  run-off  that  would  occur  upon  a 
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steep,  smooth,  impenetrable  surface;  the  horizontal  line  represents 
the  limit  upon  a  level,  porous  surface  from  which  there  would  Im? 
no  run-off.  The  upper  curve  represents  an  average  condition  in 
mountainous  regions,  from  which  the  run-off  is  large;  the  lower 
curved  line  represents  the  condition  in  a  catchment  arta  consisting 
of  broad  valleys  and  gentle  slopes,  from  which  the  run-off  is  rela- 
tively small.  For  instance,  in  an  area  of  the  latter  kind  having  an 
annual  rainfall  of  40  inches,  the  annual  run-off,  as  indicated  by  the 
diagram,  will  be  15  inches.  However,  the  relation  between  these  two 
quantities  will  be  largely  influenced  by  topography. 

The  maximum  discharge  from  a  catchment  area  tributary  to  a 
reservoir  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  design  of  a  dam  or  of 
a  spillway.  Various  formulae,  both  empirical  and  theoretical,  have 
been  devised  for  expressing  the  volume  of  discharge;  but  it  is  evident 
that  no  formula  is  generally  applicable  to  all  of  the  conditions  that 
occur  in  practice.  They  should  be  used  with  the  utmost  discretion, 
and  only  after  a  careful  study  of  all  the  factors,  such  as  topography, 
nature  and  depth  of  soil,  vegetation,  average  temperature,  humidity, 
etc.     The  following  are  a  few  of  the  formulae  proposed : 

Tanning's  formula  Q  =  200M* 

M 
Dredge's  formula  Q  =[1,300— 

Col.  Dicken's  formula  Q  =  CM^ 

In  these  formulae, 

Q  =  Cubic  feet  per  second  yielded  from  the  whole  area; 
M  =  Area  of  watershed,  in  square  inches; 
L  =  Length  of  watershed,  in  miles; 

C  =  200  in  flat  country,  250  in  mixed  country,  300  in  hilly  country,  for 
a  rainfall  of  3.5  to  4  inches;  or  300  to  350  for  a  G-inch  rainfall. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  the  monthly  and  daily  rates  of  run-off 
from  a  catchment  area,  as  well  as  the  mean  annual  rate  of  run-off, 
as  these  will  affect  the  design  of  the  spillway  for  a  dam.  The  greatest 
floods  will  occur  either  on  barren  catchment  areas  with  steep  sIojhvs, 
or  wherever  heavy  snowfalls  are  followed  by  warm,  melting  rains. 
In  some  portions  of  the  West,  sudden  flood  discharges  have  been 
recorded  of  30  second-feet  per  square  mile  of  catchment  area,  where 
a  few  days  previously  the  flow  was  at  the  rate  of  one-twelfth  of  a 
second-foot  per  square  mile. 

Table  III,  derived  from  a  series  of  observations  over  a  period  of 
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years  up  to  1900,  shows  the  discharge  and  the  run-oflF  from  catchment 
areius  of  the  more  important  streams  of  the  arid  region. 

The  run-off  may  be  expressed  in  percentages  of  the  depth  of 
precipitation.  Thus,  for  a  drainage  area  having  an  average  annual 
precipitation  of  45.47  inches,  the  run-off  from  which  amounts  to 
24.03  inches  in  depth,  the  run-oflF  may  be  expressed  as  52.8  per  cent 
of  the  precipitation.  In  case  the  number  of  storage  basins  is  limited, 
it  bec*omes  necessary  to  store  all  of  the  water  possible;  and  frequently 
it  becomes  necessary  to  impound  enough  water  to  "carry  over"  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years  of  minimum  rainfall.  A  measurement 
of  the  drainage  area  having  been  obtained,  a  decision  must  be  made 
as  to  the  probable  average,  minimum,  and  maximum  run-off,  lK)th 
by  year  and  by  cycle  of  years.  An  estimate  of  the  consumption  of 
water  must  also  be  made,  and  from  these  figures  a  calculation  of  the 
storage  to  \)e  provided  may  be  made.  If  the  minimum  annual 
yield  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  consumption,  storage  will  be 
rcKfuired  for  only  the  dry  season  of  one  year  of  drought;  if  the  mini- 
nuim  daily  yield  equals  the  maximum  daily  consumption,  no  storage 
will  l)e  recjuired;  if,  however,  the  assumed  consumption  is  nearly  or 
t|uite  equal  to  the  mean  yield,  all  of  the  surplus  from  the  years  of 
greatest  rainfall  must  be  stored  and  carried  over  until  times  of 
drought. 

In  making  the  calculation  for  storage,  evaporation  fn)m  the 
reser\^oir  must  be  considered,  and  should  be  added  to  the  consump- 
tion. This,  of  course,  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  water  surface  of 
the  rt^servoir;  and  therefore,  in  the  calculations,  an  assumption  must 
l)e  made  as  to  the  probable  area.  This  is  usually  a  certain  per  cent 
of  the  drainage  area,  and  will  vary  with  the  average  depth  of  the  reser- 
voir and  with  the  nature  of  the  ground  at  the  reservoir  site — that  is  to 
say,  whether  the  side  slopes  are  steep  or  otherwise.  A  study  of  the 
run-oflF  for  a  series  of  years  at  any  location  will  give  the  approximate 
capacity  required  that  the  consumption  may  not  exceed  the  average 
jield.  This  capacity,  divided  by  the  average  depth  of  reser\'oir, 
will  then  give  the  area. 

The  loss  from  evaporation  has  already  been  discussed.  There 
will  l)e  loss  from  seepage  through  the  dam.  The  loss  into  the  gn)und 
may  usually  l)e  considered  as  julditional  storage;  for  although  a  part 
of  this  may  be  absorbed  by  vegetation,  the  proportion  will  probably 
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\h*  little  if  any  ;^ater  than  the  losss  from  evaporation.    The  loss  fronj 
si't*[)a^(r  thn)ii^h  a  nia.sonry  dam  shouU  be  small.    '^The  loss  througn 
an  f^rthen  eml)ankment  may  be  considerable,  and  the  amount  so  lost 
will  depend  iipf>n  the  character  of  the  embankment,  which  should  be 
SI)  ctjnstnictetl  that  the  daily  seepage  shall  not  exceed  10  gallons  per 
sfjiiare  f(x>t  of  vertical  longitudinal  section  of  embankment.    With 
(j^ixni  materials  and  care  in  construction,  the  loss  by  seepage  may  be 
reducwl  to  o  gallons,  or  even  as  low  as  3  gallons,  per  vertical  square 
foot  of  rmljankment. 

Wlien  irrigation  is  practiced,  all  of  the  water  flowing  in  the 
streams  is  not  available  for  storage,  since  much  of  it  has  already  been 
appn)priat(id  by  irrigators,  and  of  course  the  quantity  must  be  de- 
diHt(*d  fn)m  that  available  for  storage.  A  large  portion  of  the  dis- 
charge (Krcurs  in  winter  when  the  streams  are  covered  with  ice,  which 
renders  it  practically  impossible  to  divert  the  water  for  storage, 
though  it  is  available  for  such  reservoirs  as  may  be  located  on  the 
main  stn»am.s.  As  nearly  all  of  the  flow  occurring  in  the  irrigating 
seasf»n  is  ai)[)n)priated,  only  the  surplus  and  flood  water  are  available 
for  storage*. 

PRECIPITATION 

In  any  region  where  the  climate  and  soil  are  adapted  to  the  pro- 
diirtion  of  (toj)s,  the  necessity  for  irrigation  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  |)reei|)itation  available,  and  the  season  of  the  year  when 
tills  |)re('ipitation  is  available.  The  available  amount  of  precipitation 
ciinnot  be  judged,  however,  from  the  total  annual  precipitation. 
Wliere  the  aiunial  |)reeipitation  is  less  than  20  inches,  irrigation  is 
assumed  to  he  necessary;  and  the  arid  region  of  this  country  is  usually 
eonsidere<l  as  including  that  area  in  which  the  annual  precipitation 
is  below  20  in^'hes — or  most  of  the  territory  west  of  the  97th  meridian 
of  longitude.  As  illustrating  seasonal  influence,  irrigation  is  necessary 
in  Italy,  because,  while  the  annual  precipitation  averages  about  40 
inches,  most  of  this  occurs  during  the  winter  months  or  at  times 
other  than  the  agricultural  or  cropping  season.  In  certain  parts  of 
India,  the  rainfall  is  as  high  as  100  to  300  inches  per  annum;  and  yet 
nearly  all  of  this  occurs  in  one  or  two  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the 
actual  rainfall  during  the  winter  months,  when  most  of  the  cropping 
is  don(\  may  be  as  h)w  as  5  or  10  inches.     The  cropping  season  in  the 
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arid  West  may  be  taken  as  occurring  between  April  and  August, 
inclusive,  and  this  constitutes  the  driest  season  of  the  year. 

In  referring  to  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  those  of  the 
extreme  West  are  usually  designated  as  arid;  those  between  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  rainfall  is 
occasionally  sufficient  to  mature  the  crops,  are  designated  as  senii- 
humid;  and  the  lands  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  over  which 
the  rainfall  is  always  sufficient  to  mature  the  crops,  are  spoken  of  as 
humid.  This  distinction  is  based  largely  upon  the  amount  of  the 
mean  annual  precipitation;  but  the  true  basis  of  distinction  between 
arid  and  humid  r^ons  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  precipita- 
tion during  the  crofHgrowing  season.  On  this  basis,  the  humid 
portion  of  the  United  States  embraces  those  regions  over  which  the 
precipitation  during  the  cropping  season  is  from  10  to  15  inches, 
depending  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  and  other  modifying  con- 
siderations. 

Table  IV  shows  in  a  general  way  the  amount  and  extent  of  the 
precipitation  over  the  arid  region.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  average 
rainfall  over  the  northern  portion  of  the  Pacific  Coast  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  production  of  crops,  provided  it  fell  during  the  proper 
season  of  the  year.  Other  areas  may  be  noted  over  which  the  annual 
rainfall  is  apparently  sufficient  for  the  maturing  of  crops.  That  the 
amount  of  precipitation  is  greatly  influenced  by  altitude,  is  shown 
by  comparing  the  relative  amounts  of  precipitation  at  places  having 
the  same  latitude.  Thus  in  the  region  between  Reno,  Nevada,  and 
San  Francisco,  California,  the  average  annual  precipitation  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  is  about  15  inches;  while  to  the  eastward  the 
precipitation  increases  in  amount  with  the  altitude,  until,  along  the 
summits  of  the  mountains,  it  averages  from  50  to  GO  inches.  till 
farther  east,  the  precipitation  again  diminishes  with  the  decreasing 
altitude,  until,  in  Nevada,  it  varies  from  5  to  10  inches.  All  through 
the  West,  precipitation  in  the  high  mountains  is  much  in  excess  of 
that  in  the  adjacent  low  valley  lands.  As  a  result,  while  the  precipi- 
tation is  often  insufficient  to  mature  the  crops  in  the  lowlands, 
sufficient  precipitation  occurs  in  the  mountains  to  furnish  a  constant 
supply  for  the  perennial  discharge  of  streams  or  for  the  filling  of 
storage  reservoirs. 

Rainfall,  being  the  ultimate  origin  of  all  water  supplies,  is  the 
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TABLE  IV 
Precipitation  by  River  Basins  in  the  Arid  Region  of  the  United  States 


Station 

Altitude 

(Feet) 

Mkan  Annt'^l 

Precipitatidn 

(Inches) 

liio  Grande  River — 

Summit,  Colorado 

11,300 

29.00 

Fort  Lewis,  Colorado 

8,500 

17.19 

Fort  Garland,     " 

7,937 

12.71 

Saguachi,             " 

7,740 

42.60 

Santa  V6,  New  Mexico 

7,026 

14.69 

Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico 

6,822 

14.71 

Las  Vegas,             " 

<( 

6,418 

22.08 

Albuquerque,        " 

it 

5,032 

7.19 

Socorro,                  " 

It 

4,560 

8.01 

Deming,                 " 

it 

4,315 

8.95 

Gila  River — 

Fort  Hayard,  New  Mexico 

6,022 

14.72 

Prescott,  Arizona 

5,389 

17.00 

Fort  Apache,  Arizona 

5,050 

21.04 

Fort  (Jriint, 

4,914 

16.65 

PluiMiix, 

1 ,0r3S 

7.3S 

Texas  Hill. 

353 

3.47 

1  nina. 

, 

141 

2.S1 

rhittr  Ixirrr    - 

Pikr's  Teak.  ('«>lora«ln 

14,13} 

2S.r».'i 

I'\>rt  Sauinlrrs.  W'vtMnini: 

7,  ISO 

12.92 

]'\n'{   l-'rctl  Stt'clc. 

r>.s.")0 

11.0.5 

r.,105 

1 1 .32 

(\>lnra»K>  Surmiis.  ('tilorado 

n.oio 

1  1.79 

n»>tn  rr. 

% 

:>.24i 

14.32 

I'ort   M»>r^an. 

i  1 

4.500 

S.OS 

M  isso'ir;    l\rtr 

\'iri:itiia.  Montana 

5.  ISO 

16.00 

Fort   i:ili>. 

i.7:>j 

19.60 

ll.^lona. 

4.2r.r. 

14.26 

l\M-t  Shaw. 

'2.r>M) 

10.22 

Poplar. 

l/.KVi 

10.50 

-__    — 

2\0 
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basis  of  calculation  of  the  amount  of  water  available  from  whatever 
source;  and  consideration  of  the  amount  and  intensity  of  rainfall  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  design  and  construction  of  storage  works, 
whether  for  purposes  of  irrigation  or  for  domestic  supply.  The 
amount  of  rain  that  will  fall  at  any  one  place  in  any  day,  month,  or 
year  cannot  be  predicted  with  certainty  by  any  method  known  to 
science.  A  record  of  past  rainfalls,  however,  will  afford  a  guide  to 
our  judgment  in  estimating  the  probable  amount  of  future  rainfalls, 
and  in  fact  forms  practically  the  only  basis  for  such  judgment.  The 
total  annual  rainfall  is  seldom  the  same  for  any  two  years  at  the  same 
place,  or  at  any  two  places  for  the  same  year,  and  these  variations 
seem  to  follow  no  definite  law.  During  a  dry  season  at  one  place, 
another  only  a  few  miles  away  may  have  conditions  entirely  the 
reverse. 

The  Weather  Bureau  has  divided  the  United  States  into  twenty- 
one  districts  for  meteorological  purposes,  and  the  precipitation  aver- 
ages for  these  districts  are  given  in  Table  V.  In  each  meteorologi- 
cal district  the  general  law  and  average  amount  of  precipitation  are 
practically  uniform;  in  some  the  variation  between  the  precipitation 
at  different  stations  is  as  pronounced  as  the  variation  between  the 
extreme  district  means.  The  factor  most  influential  in  determining 
the  amount  of  rainfall  in  a  given  district,  is  its  proximity  or  other 
relation  to  mountain  ranges  and  to  the  sea  or  other  large  body  of 
water.  Thus  the  warm,  moist  winds  of  the  North  Pacific  lose  a  large 
portion  of  their  moisture  upon  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  ^nd  the  Cascade  range,  so  that  little  is  left  for  the  plateau 
to  the  east  of  these  ranges.  The  winds  blowing  over  the  Gulf  Stream 
into  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  yield  their  moisture  to  them, 
so  that,  as  they  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
their  moisture  and  consequent  precipitation  decrease.  The  depart- 
ure of  the  Gulf  Stream  from  the  coast  north  of  Cape  Hat t eras,  causes 
its  influence  to  be  felt  to  a  less  extent  in  precipitation  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States. 

One  of  the  most  im{K)rtant  considerations  in  designing  irrigation 
works,  and  especially  storage  reservoirs,  is  the  maximum  amount  of 
rainfall  which  may  occur.  ( ireat  floods  are  the  immediate  result  either 
of  heavy,  pmtracted  rainstorms,  or  of  the  sudden  melting  of  snow  in  the 
mountains.     In  nearly  all  river  valleys,  there  are  periods  of  maximum 
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TABLE  V 
Mean  Annual  Precipitation  In  the  United  States 


DlSTBlc™ 

fc 

1. 
1^ 

k 

] 

1 
1 

i 

s 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

i 
1 

0 

a 

^1 

1 

B 

c 

^ 

M«m 

43.46l43.75 

54.0n|49.7s[.'i4.25[43.15  45.45  35.45 

32.61 

i8.95J34.2i 

47.51  52.34  66.4l'57.98[62.fll  53.63  .H.97J4I.28]35.08|-i3.77l42.83 

Sllnlmura 

35,74j37.89j47.55[38.46j51.tl7j2S.70  36.68|30.93|29.53 

14.70,27.21 

DisiHimi 

1 

S 

i 

1 
1 

! 
i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

£ 

Ic 

1. 
P 

2 

B3 

if! 

Mi-on 

:«1.25  11.;WJ2-'.3321,01 

8.44,12.22  l6.3(i'-l5.27'20.Sl  14. 5')' 

"""•"■" 

,I;7 

lfi.L!T'33,L'0'L'5.lJ2'l4.-Jo'lfi.l9'l8.2.i'(i2.27'45,S3'21,52 

Mini  mum 

12.20 

12.11 

>».,» 

2.97 

S.4S 

15.15 

35.16'2(I.S7 

,.no' 

rainrall,  llic  rrciirrcru-i.'  iiml  cfffct  nf  which  should  be  piven  cMT'fuI 
stiiily.     The  foiliming  arc  examples  of  iinu.siiat  precipitation: 

In  tile  TH'it;lil">rlioiicl  cif  Yumn.  Ariziiim,  the  avprsfie  annual  rainfall  ia 
aliiiiH  :i  inchis;  hut  in  tlir  la.st  wcvk  of  Fcbruury.  IH91,  21  inphpa  fell  111  24 

In  llii'  iii-if;lilii)r]iiniil  of  .San  DicKo,  California,  the  average  annual 
rainrali  i^^  ahoiil  12  inelii-^;  i>iLt  in  the  stiinn^  <>f  1K91,  l:i  inches  fell  in  23 
liimrs,  aiLiI  23J  in  '>i  hours.  The  avcraKO  annual  diKcharnc  of  the  Salt  River 
in  .Vrizima  is  almiil  I.IMMI  see"nii-fi'<'l ,  am!  (he  avcrap'  flood  diseharce  is 
alnnit  10,(KN>  .■siTinnl-fcel ;  yd,  as  ihe  result  of  an  unuKually  violent  raiiislorm 
ill  the  Kprin^j  of  J.slHI.  the  MikxI  tliseharjie  aniountc<l  to  140.000  seen  11  d- feet : 
a  year  later,  as  then-suit  of  a, ■still  more  violent  storm,  the  disehargc  increased 
to  the  eniirmous  amount  of  nearly  300,000  second-feet . 

It  is  iif  ci)iii-,sc  out  of  llic  (]iiestioii  lo  dcsipi  irrigation  works  so 
that  they  sliatl  coiilriii  ami  .siifely  pa.s.s  jiwuy  the  flno«l  discha^-  oi' 
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unusual  storms  such  as  described  above.  Such  chtuilliursts  may 
occur  once  in  a  lifetime,  but  the  increased  expenditure  necessary  to 
provide  for  them  is  generally  unwarranted 

Measurements  of  snow  are  ordinarily  recorded  in  inches  of  fall 
as  found  upon  a  level  surface  free  from  drifts.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
an  average  depth  in  windy  weather,  although  the  best  judgment 
must  be  used  to  ascertain  this.  Generally,  besides  expressing  the 
depth  in  inches,  a  cylinder  of  snow  of  (liis  depth  is  collected  and 
melted  in  a  can  or  tube  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  cylinder  of 
snow,  and  the  depth  of  water  re- 
sulting is  recorded  as  precinita- 
tion  or  rainfall. 

Measurements  of  rainfall  are 
usually  made  in  this  country  by 
means  of  the  rain-gauge  or  ptu- 
viometer  {Fig.  25).  'ITie  most 
common  form  consists  of  a  cir- 
cular cup  of  thick  brasM,  its  top 
Iironght  to  a  chisel  edge,  the  bot- 
tom being  cone-shaped  and  con- 
nected with  a  deep  tube  of  known 
diameter  in  to  which  the  rain  flows 
from  the  cup.  The  area  of  the 
top  of  the  cup  and  that  of  the 
tube  bear  a  known  relation  to 
each  other — usually  10  to  1 — and  the  depth  in  the  tube  is  measured 
by  a  stick  so  graduated  that  when  it  is  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  (he 
tutte,  the  scale  will  give  the  actual  depth  of  rainfall,  allowance 
being  made  in  the  scale  for  both  the  relative  areas  and  the  dis- 
placement caused  by  the  stick,  'llie  depth  is  usually  cxpres.sed 
in  inches  and  decimals  of  an  inch.  The  reading  should  be  taken 
daily  and  at  the  I>eginning  and  end  of  each  storm. 

The  size  of  the  collector-cup  seems  to  have  some  effect  upon 
the  catchment.  Of  four  3-inch  cups  and  one  8-inch  fup  in  use  on 
Ml.  Washington,  the  average  total  amount  collected  by  the  3-inch 
cu|)5  in  one  year  was  4fi.2(i  inches,  while  that  collected  by  the  X-inch 
cup  was  58.70  inches.     Tlie  larger  the  collector-cnj),  probably  the 
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n  = 

or  channels  of  well  planed  timber 009 

neat  cement,  glazed  sewer  pipe,  or  very  smooth  iron 

pipe  and  butt-joint  wrought-iron  pipe 010 

1  :  3  cement  mortar  or  smooth  iron  pipe Oil 

unplaned  timber  and  ordinary  cast  iron 012 

smooth  brickwork 013 

ordinary  brickwork  or  smooth  masonry 015 

lap-joint  wrought-iron  pipe 012  to   .016 

rubble  masonry 017 

firm  gravel 020 

rivers  free  from  stones  and  weeds 025 

canals  and  rivers  with  some  stones  and  weeds 030 

"       in  bad  order 035 

Considerable  care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  proper 
value  of  n;  and  an  actual  measurement  of  the  flow  is  always  to  be 
preferred  to  the  best  formula  used  with  the  most  expert  judgment. 

TABLE  VI 

Value  of  V  in  Feet  per  Second*  and  of  c,  for  Earth  Channels  by 

Kutter's  Formula 


«i 


(( 


(( 


(( 


<( 


(( 


(( 


(( 


(( 


Slope  =« 

n  =  .0225 

\/r.  In  feet. 

1 

07 

10 

1.8            j             2.5 

4  0 

in 

V 

c 

V 

c 

V 

c 

V 

c 

V 

c 

1,000 

1.17 

51.5 

2.01 

62.5 

4.88 

80.3 

7.08 

89.2 

12.73 

99.9 

1,250 

1.04 

51.3 

1.79 

62.3 

4.17 

80.3 

6.38 

89.3 

11.43 

100.2 

1,667 

.85 

51.0 

1.54 

62.1 

3.58 

80.3 

5.54 

89.5 

9.95 

100.6 

2,500 

.72 

50.4 

1.25 

61.7 

2.95 

80.3 

4.54 

89.8 

8.19 

101.4 

3,333 

.62 

49.8 

1.07 

61.2 

2.54 

80.2 

3.94 

90.1 

7.14 

102.2 

5,000 

.50 

48.9 

.87 

60.5 

2.05 

80.3 

3.24 

90.7 

5.92 

103.7 

7,500 

.42 

47.5 

.73 

59.4 

1.77 

80.3 

2.78 

91.5 

5.13 

106.0 

10,000 

.34 

46.4 

.60 

58.5 

1.49 

80.3 

2.33 

92.3 

4.55 

107.9 

20,000 

.22 

43.0 

.40 

55.7 

1.20 

80.2 

1.70 

94.8 

3.29 

115.0 

SLOI*K=fi 


1 

in 

1,000 
1,250 
1,007 
2.500 
:i,333 
.').()()0 
7. 500 
10,()()() 
20,000 


n  =  .035 


s/r,  in  feet 


1  0 


D 

1 

s 

2 

5 

4  0 

! 

c 

V 

c 

37  0     2.85     51.0 

4.69 

59.3 

8.76 

69.2 

37.0  ,  2.51 

51.0 

4.20 

59.4 

9.86 

60.4 

37.4  1  2.40 

51.0     3.02 

59.5 

6.84 

69  8 

37.1 

1.85 

51.0 

3.00 

59.7 

5.63 

70.4 

30 . 9 

1.60 

51.6 

2.60 

59.9 

4.92 

71.0 

30 . 4 

1.30 

51.6 

2.10 

60.4 

4.08 

72.2 

35 . 8 

1.11 

51.6 

1.80 

60.9 

3.55 

73.9 

35 . 3 

.  93 

51.6 

1.50 

60.5 

3.02 

75  4 

33 . 8 

.05 

51.5 

1.10 

63.1 

2.28 

80.6 
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Pipes  of  metal  or  wood  being  of  a  uniform  material  and  cross-section, 
the  flow  through  them  is  capable  of  more  exact  determination  than 
that  through  channels  of  earth  or  ordinary  masonry. 

Table  \T  from  Flynn's  "Flow  of  Water  in  Open  Channels," 
gives  values  of  c  for  a  wide  range  of  earth  channels,  and  will  cover 
nearly  every  case  occurring  in  ordinary  practice. 

The  quantity  of  discharge  of  a  canal  or  river  (Q)  in  second-feet, 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  its  velocity  v,  in  feet  per  second,  by  the 
cross-sectional  area  A  of  the  channel,  in  square  feet.    Or, 

Substituting  the  value  of  v  from  Chezy's  formula: 

Q  ^  AXc  ^/^. 

Measuring  or  Gauging  Stream  Velocities.  The  simplest  method 
of  gauging  the  velocity  of  a  stream,  when  approximate  results  are 
sufficient,  is  by  means  of  wooden  floats  or  bottles,  or  some  similar 
arrangement,  thrown  into  the  center  of  the  stream  and  timed  for  a 
given  distance.  For  convenience,  a  base  of  100  feet  may  be  measured 
oflF  on  the  bank,  parallel  to  the  stream,  and  note  taken  of  the  time 
required  by  the  float  in  passing  over  this  distance.  Several  observa- 
tions of  the  time  of  passage  of  the  float  over  the  same  base  may  be 
made;  or,  better  still,  the  time  of  passage  of  floats  over  different 
100-foot  lengths  may  be  observed.  The  mean  of  these  observations 
will  give  the  central  or  maximum  surface  velocity.  The  mean  sur- 
face velocity  maybe  determined  by  the  use  of  floats  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  width  of  the  streams,  and  timing  the  passage  along  a  fixed 
length  of  base.  The  resulting  velocity  per  second,  multiplied  by 
0.8,  will  give  approximately  the  mean  velocity  of  the  entire  cross- 
section  of  the  stream. 

To  determine  the  velocity  of  a  stream  with  greater  accuracy, 
the  velocity  should  be  determined,  not  of  the  surface  alone,  but  of  the 
entire  bo<ly  of  the  stream,  by  timing  upright  rods  so  weighted  that 
their  l)ottoms  float  at  different  depths  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  rods  should  be  of  wood  or  of  tin  jointed  so  as  to  be 
used  in  different  depths  of  water.  Finally,  the  stream  should  be 
cross-sectioned  at  various  points  to  determine  the  average  area ;  and 
tlie  quantity  of  discharge  may  thus  be  determined. 

Current  Meters.    The  following  description  of  the  current  meter 
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and  its  usp  in  guu^ng  streams,  is  verj-  ci»mplrte,  and  is  from  "Irri^a- 
(icm  Enginwrinj;,"  liy  H.  M.  WUsoti: 

Current  meters  are  mechanical  contrivances  so  arranged  thai  liv 
lowering  them  into  a  stream,  the  velocity  of  its  current  may  lie  ascer- 
tained with  accuracy  by  a  direct  reading  of  the  numlier  of  revohitions 
of  a  wheel,  and  a  c-oii]|Niris(Mi  of  thia  with  a  table  of  corresp<tiiiliiig 


velocities.  Various  forma  of  current  meters  have  lieen  designed  and 
Used,  the  three  general  classes  being  the  direct-recording  m4.ier,  in 
which  the  numljer  of  revolutions  is  indicafetl  on  a  series  of  small 
gear-wheels  driven  directly  by  a  cog  and  vane  wheel;  ihe  electric  meter, 
in  which  the  counting  is  done  by  a  simple  make^nd-break  circuit, 
the  registering  contrivance  being  placed  at  any  desired  distance  fruiu 
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the  meter;  and  the  acoustic  meter y  in  which  counting  is  done  by  hear- 
ing, through  an  ear-tube,  the  clicks  made  by  the  revolution  of  a  wheel, 
and  counting  the  same.  There  are  several  makes  of  current  meters 
of  nearly  all  of  these  varieties. 

Of  direct-acting  meters,  one  which  has  been  found  effective  in 
turbid  waters,  is  the  Colorado  meter.  In  this,  the  stem  is  of  iron  pipe, 
several  lengths  of  which  may  l>e  joined  together.  This  meter  is 
difficult  to  handle  for  depths  over  8  feet,  or  for  less  than  1  or  2  feet. 
Of  the  several  varieties  of  electric  meters,  one  which  is  chiefly  used 
in  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur\'ev  and  in  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  is  a  modification  of  the  Haskell  meter. 
This  meter  is  not  so  good  for  very  high  velocities  as  that  next  de- 
scribed, as  the  rapidity  of  revolution  is  so  great  as  to  make  counting 
difficult.  The  electric  meter  which  has  been  found  to  work  most 
satisfactorily  under  nearly  all  conditions  of  depth  and  velocity  by  the 
hy(ln)graphers  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  the  United 
States  Engineer  Corps,  is  the  small  Price  electric  currefii  meter.  This 
meter  undoubtedly  gives  the  most  satisfactory-  results  in  large  streams 
of  high  velocity.  It  is  very  accurate  for  streams  of  nearly  any  velocity, 
and  is  now  exclusively  standard  with  both  organizations. 

The  onlv  acoustic  meter  now  on  the  market  is  the  Price  meter, 
a  modification  of  the  electric  meter,  invented  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Price, 
United  States  Assistant  Engineer.  This  meter  is  especially  desirable 
for  its  portability  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  handled,  as  it 
weighs  but  little  over  a  pound.  In  very  shallow  streams,  it  gives 
the  most  accurate  results  of  any  meter.  It  is  held  at  the  proper 
depth  by  a  metal  rod  in  the  hands  of  the  observ^er,  as  is  the  Colorado 
current  meter.  This  meter  is  designed  especially  to  stand  hard 
knocks  which  may  be  received  in  turbid  irrigation  waters,  and  it  can 
be  used  in  high  velocities,  as  only  each  tenth  revolution  is  counted. 
It  consists  of  a  strong  wheel,  composed  of  six  conical-shaped  cups,  • 
which  revolve  in  a  horizontal  plane;  its  bearings  nm  in  two  cups 
holding  air  and  oil  in  such  manner  as  entirely  to  exchide  water  or 
gritty  matter.  Above  the  upper  bearing  is  a  small  air-chamber,  into 
which  the  shaft  of  the  wheel  extends.  The  water  cannot  rise  into 
this  air-chamber,  and  in  it  is  a  small  worm-gear  on  the  shaft,  tuniing 
a  wheel  with  twenty  teeth.  This  wheel  carries  a  pin  which  at  every 
tenth  revolution  of  the  shaft   trips  a  small  hammer  against   the 
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of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  These  have  horizontal 
recording  cylinders,  vertical  recording  cylinders,  and  vertical  record 
discs.  All  of  these  devices  are  driven  by  clockwork,  and  are  designed 
to  run  a  week  before  removal  of  the  recording  paper.  The  record 
of  stream  height  by  the  Nilometer  is  on  a  scale  less  than  the  actual 
range  of  the  water,  and  the  recording  pencil  is  connected  by  a  suitable 
reducing  device  with  a  float  which  rises  or  falls  with  the  stream. 
This  float  is  usually  placed  in  a  small  well  near  the  stream  bank,  its 
bottom  conmiunicating  with  the  stream  bed  by  a  pipe  of  such  size 
as  will  not  readily  become  clogged.  The  fluctuations  of  the  water 
in  this  pipe  correspond  with  those  in  the  stream,  and  turn  the  recording 
wheel  through  the  agency  of  a  cord  wound  around  the  wheel  and 
having  its  lower  end  attached  to  the  float. 

Use  of  the  Current  Meter.  The  current  meter  may  be  conven- 
iently used,  either  from  a  boat  attached  to  a  wire  cable  stnmg  a  little 
above  the  tagged  wire,  or  from  a  bridge  which  does  not  impede  the 
channel  so  as  to  make  currents  or  eddies  in  tht  water.  In  using  the 
direct-acting  meter,  the  ganger  holds  it  in  his  hands  by  the  rod;  and, 
inserting  it  in  the  water  at  any  desired  depth,  allows  it  to  register 
for  a  certain  number  of  seconds.  In  obtaining  the  mean  velocity 
of  the  stream  he  plunges  it  slowly  up  and  do\m  from  the  bottom  of 
the  stream  to  its  surface  a  few  times  for  a  given  length  of  time  at 
each  section  marked  on  the  tagged  wire,  and  in  this  way  gets  the 
mean  velocity  of  each  section.  The  area  of  this  section  is  of  course 
already  ascertained  by  a  cross-section  made  by  measurement  or 
sounding  of  the  stream;  and  the  mean  velocity,  multiplied  into  the 
area  of  each  section,  gives  the  discharge  at  that  point.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  hold  the  rod  vertically,  as  any  inclination  of  the  meter 
materially  affects  its  record.  In  using  the  electric  meter,  it  is  sus- 
pended and  inserted  in  the  same  manner  for  moderately  shallow 
streams;  but  in  deep  flood  streams  it  is  generally  suspended  by  a  wire, 
instead  of  being  pushed  down  by  a  rod,  and  a  very  heavy  weight  is 
attached  to  its  bottom  to  cause  it  to  sink  vertically. 

ft 

Rating  the  Meter.  Before  the  results  can  l)e  obtained,  each 
meter  must  be  rated;  that  is,  the  relation  between  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  wheel  and  the  velocity  of  water  must  be  ascertained. 
This  is  usually  done  by  drawing  the  meter  through  quiet  water  over 
a  course  the  length  of  which  is  known,  and  noting  the  time.    From 
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the  observations  thus  made,  the  rating  is  determined  either  by  for- 
mula or  l)y  graphic  solution.  The  distant-e  through  which  the  meter 
is  drawn,  divideii  by  the  time,  gives  Ihe  rate  of  motion  or  velocity  of 
the  meter  through  the  water.  The  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
wheel,  divided  by  the  time,  gives  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  wheel. 
The  ratio  of  these  two  is  the  L-oefficient  by  which  the  registrations 
are  transferred  intu  velocity  of  the  current.  This  is  not  a  constant. 
Taking  Ihe  number  of  registrations  per  second  as  abscissa*  (reppe- . 
sentnl  by  .r),  and  the  velocity  in  feet  per  sft-ond  as  ordinates  (repre- 


sented by  I/),  we  get  the  equation  ij  =  ax  +  h,  m  which  a  and  b  are 
constants  for  the  given  instrument. 

In  determining  the  rating  of  the  meter  graphically,  the  values 
of  J  and  y  obtained  directly  from  the  instniment  are  plotted  as  co- 
ordinates, using  the  revolutions  per  second  as  aliscissie,  and  the 
speed  (>er  second  as  ordinates.  In  this  way  a  series  of  points  are 
obtained  through  which  a  connecting  line  is  drawn,  pving  the 
average  value  of  the  obsen-ations.  From  the  position  of  the  line 
thus  plotted,  the  coefficient  of  velocity  can  l>e  read  off  corresponding 
to  one,  two,  or  any  number  of  revolutions  per  second.  When  in 
actual  use,  it  is  evident  that  at  each  rate  of  s[jeed  of  the  meter  there 
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is  a  iliffereiit  coefficient  of  velocity.  Three  or  four  of  tiiese  for  average 
variations  in  velocities  may  be  used  in  getting  the  true  velocity  from 
the  meter  recortl. 

Rating  the  Station.  After  daily  readings  of  the  gauge  height 
of  the  water  have  been  taken  at  the  station  for  some  time,  and  the 
veloci  ty  measured  by  means  of  the  meter  at  different  heigh  ts  of  stream, 
the  results  should  be  plotted  on  cross-section  pa|>er,  with  the  gauge 
heights  us  ordinates  and  the  discharges  (obtained  by  multiplying  the 
velocities  into  the  cross-section)  as  abscissic.  These  points  generally 
He  in  such  a  direction  that  a  line  drawn  through  them  gives  nearly  half 
a  paral>olic  curve,  and  represents  the  discharge  for  different  heights. 
Having  once  plotted  this  line,  it  becomes  possible  to  determine  the 
discharge  of  the  stream  at  any  time  by  knowing  the  height  of  the 
water  from  the  gauge-red. 

Measuring  Weirs.  The  simplest  method  of  measuring  the  dis- 
charge from  canals  and  streams  of  moderate  size,  is  by  means  of 
weirs.     It  is  extensively  used  in  Colorado  and  other  portions  of 


Fig.  t>.    RectaDgular  Mijaaurlng  Weir. 


the  West,  and  especially  commends  itself  to  the  use  of  irrigators, 
because  of  the  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  construcliim  of  the  weir, 
its  accuracy  of  measurement,  and  its  ease  of  operation.  Tlie  results 
of  weir  measurement  are  easily  interpreted  by  u.se  of  tallies  giving 
quantities  of  flow  directly  in  second-feet. 

By  a  standard  weir  is  meant  one  in  which  the  inner  fjicc  is  a 
vertical  plane,  and  the  edge  of  the  weir,  or  its  crest,  is  sharp.  Weirs 
are  generally  made  rectangular;  and  the  crest  of  such  a  weir  may 
extend  to  the  side  of  the  flume  or  canal  conducting  the  wiiter  to  it, 
or  it  may  be  a  rectangidar  notch  cut  in  the  weir-phi tc,  the  vertical 
edges  t>cing  bevelled  similarly  to  the  horizontal  nlge.  In  the  former 
case,  the  contractions  are  said  to  be  supprcusnl;  in  the  latter,  the 
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weir  is  said  to  have  end  caniraciions.  If  the  contractions  are  not 
suppressed,  the  weir-plate  should  extend  as  a  plane  on  each  side  of 
the  weir  a  distance  at  least  three  or  four  times  the  depth  of  water 
on  the  crest ;  and  for  an  equal  distance  below  the  crest  whether  there 
be  contraction  or  not.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  measuring 
the  depth  of  water  over  the  crest,  the  height  of  water  above  the  crest 
is  measured  on  the  surface  of  the  water  before  it  begins  to  curve 
downwanl  towanl  the  weir. 

Francis  Formula.    The  theoretical  equation  for  the  c{uantity 
of  discharge  over  a  weir  is  given  by: 

Q  =  Av r (1) 

T^he  area  A  is  evidently  the  product  of  the  effective  length  of  the 
weir  in  to  the  depth  of  water  flowing  over  it,  while  v  is  the  mean  velocity 
of  flow  through  the  section.  Calling  the  length  of  weir  /,  and  the 
depth  /i,  we  have:  A  =  Ih,  From  Hydraulics,  the  mean  velocity  is 
given  by: 

V  =  i  V  2gh. 

Substituting  these  values  in  Equation  1,  above,  there  results: 

Q  =  lhl  \   '2gh (2) 

or, 

Q-jlh^  V    2g (3) 

As  was  jjointed  out  before,  the  height  h  must  be  taken  at  some  dis- 
tance above  the  weir, to  be  free  from  the  downward  curvT  of  the  water. 
The  nMhiction  of  vohime  of  flow  (hie  to  crest  contraction  mav  l^e 
allowed  for  by  a  coefficient  m  inserted  in  Equation  3: 

Or,  n'])n'senlin^  the  pnKJiict  of  ;|m  and  \  2fj  by  a  constant  r,  there 
results: 

Q  -  rlh  i (S) 

In  the  experiments  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Francis,  the  value  of  this 
constant  was  found  to  be  3.o.*].  Substituting  in  Equation  5,  we 
have : 

Q     :\  :vMh  ' (6) 

( )n  account  of  the  fallin<^  away  of  the  surface  at  the  crest  of  the  weir, 
and  the  contraction  at  the  ends,  if  /^  is  the  eff'ective  length  of  the  weir, 
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one  end  contraction  makes  /,  =  (/  —  0.  lA);  and  any  number  of  end 

§ 

contractions  makes  l^  =  (l  —  O.lnA),  so  that: 

Q  =  3.33(/-0.1n/i)/jt (7) 

Equation  7  is  what  is  known  as  the  Francis  Formula. 

In  using  the  ordinary  weir,  it  should  be  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  flow  of  the  stream,  the  upstream  face  being  in  a 
vertical  plane.  The  crest  and  sides  should  be  chamfered  so  as  to 
slope  downward  on  the  lower  side  with  an  angle  of  not  less  than  30°, 
while  the  crest  itself  should  be  horizontal  and  the  ends  vertical.  The 
dimensions  of  the  notch  should  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  entire  stream 
and  still  leave  the  depth  of  water  on  the  crest  not  less  than  five  inches. 
The  sectional  area  of  the  jet  should  not  exceed  one-fifth  that  of  the 
stream;  and  in  order  that  the  proper  proportion  may  be  maintained 
between  the  area  of  the  jet  and  that  of  the  stream,  several  contrac- 
tions may  be  introduced,  dividing  the  weir  crest  into  several  orifices. 

In  the  application  of  formulae  6  and  7  to  determining  the 
quantity  of  flow  over  a  weir,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  following 
details: 

The  water  shall  not  be  more  than  24,  nor  less  than  4,  inches  in  depth; 
the  depth  of  water  on  the  crest  shall  not  exceed  one-third  the  length  of  the 
weir;  there  shall  be  complete  contraction  and  free  discharge,  the  water 
approaching  without  perceptible  velocity  and  free  from  cross-currents.  The 
distance  from  the  side  walls  to  the  weir  opening  should  be  at  least  twice  the 
depth  of  water  on  the  weir;  and  the  height  of  the  crest  above  the  bottom  of 
the  channel  should  be  at  least  twice  the  depth  of  the  water  flowing  over  the 
crest.  Air  should  have  free  access  under  the  falling  water,  and  the  channel  of 
approach  should  be  straight  and  of  uniform  cross-section. 

To  determine  the  depth  of  water  flowing  over  a  weir,  a  post 
should  \)e  set  in  the  stream  a  short  distance  alx)ve  it,  and  to  this  a 
gauge-rod  suitably  marked  should  be  attache<l.  For  very  accurate 
measurements  a  h(K>k  gauge  should  be  employetl,  consisting  of  a  hook 
attached  to  a  divided  rod  and  fitted  with  a  slow-motion  screw  and 
vernier.  The  hook  is  below  the  surface  of  the  water;  and  by  tunnng 
the  slow-motion  screw  it  may  be  raised  until  the  point  of  the  hook  is 
just  in  contact  with  the  surface,  as  indicated  by  a  slight  elevation 
of  the  surface  at  the  point  of  the  hook.  The  difference  of  elevation 
l)etween  the  hook  and  the  weir  may  Ix*  taken  with  n  leveling  instru- 
ment. 

Measurement  of  Canal  Water.    In  order  that  water  flowing  in 
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open  channels  may  I*  sold  by  quaiitity,  it  is  iiecessarj"  that  tlie 
volume  admittetl  to  the  canal  shall  be  readilv  iiM-ertuiiied  at  any 
lime,  and  that  the  method  of  admission  shall  l>e  so  regulated  that  it 
cannot  l>e  tampered  with.  No  mellnKl  has  yet  lieen  devised  for 
aeeonipiishin^  this  easily  and  cheaply ;  and  as  a  resnlt.  water  is  ahno.st 
universally  disposed  of  by  canal  ow7iers  l)y  means  other  than  direcl 
sale  by  quantity.  In  this  country,  rentals  are  chargw!  jter  aiTi- 
irrigated,  rather  than  by  the  amount  of  water  reijiiired  for  the 
irrifiation. 

I'rof.  L.  (i.  Carjjenter  specifies  the  following  eonditioiis  as  most 
desirable  for  a  iiuxiulr,  or  apparatus  for  measuring  water  for  purposes 
of  irrigation : 

"IIh  diacliargc  aljuultl  h<-  oiLjmbli-  iif  I'lmvcrniun  iiilu  tlir  fuiiiiiiirti  iiicas' 
ure,  which  is  cubic  tuut  per  sct-ui»l.  The  rutiu  i>f  iliiicharge  iiiiiiciili^il  fruiii 
two  outlets  should  be  tht  actual  ratio.  The  Hame  niodule  aboulJ  give  the 
Hame  discharge  wherever  placed*  it  should  be  capable  of  being  used  on  canftis 
of  all  ilKea,  and  of  tirini;  spI  to  digchiir||»>  any  fraction  of  its  cniincity  for  the 
process  of  distributing  pro  rata.  Atlcnipts  to  tamper  with  or  alter  its  djs- 
chargp  sliould  leave  traces  easy  to  recognize;  and  it  should  be  simple  enough 
to  be  operated  by  men  of  ordinary  Intellif^enee,  ho  that  calculations  should 
not  be  rpf)iiired  to  regiiiate  the  dJBclmr{;c  of  diffRrcnl  modules  or  to  detenmnc 
the  amount  iherenf.  It  should  occupy  but  small  H))acc,  and  the  dischar)^ 
should  not  be  afferled  by  variations  of  the  water-level  in  the  aupplying  canal. 
It  should  be  incx)«nsive.  and  cause  the  leual  possible  loss  of  head.  Nearly 
all  modules  atlenipt  to  maintain  a  conslant  pri'saiire  of  water  above  lint 
opening,  tht  orifice  remaining  uuchoiiged." 

The  following  uptjn  the  mea.suremeni  uf  wiiTer  is  from  "Irrifja- 
tion  Institutions,"  by  Elwo<Ki  Mead: 

"The  distribution  of  water  for  irrigation  is  attended  by  many  |MTplex- 
ing  conditions.  StreaniH  vary  in  volume  from  day  to  day.  Wells  which 
cannot  be  lowenfd  in  April,  often  fail  in  August.  The  water  supply  is  subject 
to  continued  waste  and  li>sa.  It  sinks  through  the  bottom  of  the  canal  by* 
seepage,  and  is  taken  up  by  the  air  through  evaporatiou. 

"When  the  supply  was  abundant  and  the  seepage  limited,  these  vicis- 
situdes were  of  small  importance;  but  with  the  growing  use  of  water,  ehanges 
in  methods  and  policies  are  necessary.  This  is  especially  true  regarding  the 
care  taken  In  its  measurement,  and  in  the  attention  now  being  paid  to  the 
contracts  under  which  it  is  supplied  to  Irrigators.  When  streamK  carried 
more  than  was  needed,  water  was  seidoni  measured,  ('anal  companies  look 
what  tliey  wanted,  and  the  irrigator  was  charged  for  the  acres  irrigated  with- 
out any  reference  to  how  much  he  used.  The  result  of  this  InvlshneM  does  not 
warrant  Its  continuance.  It  led  farmers  to  suhstltuli'  water  for  cidlivntion. 
and  to  injure  their  land  and  exhaust  streams  by  wasteful  and  careless  methods. 
The  need  of  a  definite  unit  of  measurement  for  the  commodity  bought  and 
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■old  is  now  manifest.  Without  this  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  basis  for 
transactions  in  water,  or  any  intelligent  or  certain  measure  of  value  for 
irrigation  purposes.  In  the  establishment  of  such  a  unit,  several  things  have 
to  be  taken  into  account.  It  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  agriculture,  so  that  the  quantities  to  be  measured  can  be  regulated  by 
simple  and  not  too  costly  devices,  and  be  stated  in  a  unit  convenient  of  com- 
putation. Any  unit,  to  be  generally  adopted  and  enforced,  has  to  be  both 
feasible  in  operation  and  in  accord  with  the  needs  or  prejudices  of  water 
users.  Water  cannot  be  delivered  to  irrigators  by  the  pound  or  ton.  Three 
units  of  measurement  are  now  in  general  use;  and  some  one  of  these  three  is 
recognized  in  the  laws  of  nearly  every  arid  State,  and  is  nearly  always  stipu- 
lated in  water  contracts  They  are  the  inchf  the  cubic  foot  per  second ^  and  the 
acre-foot. 

"In  the  measurement  of  water  for  irrigation,  there  are  two  distinct 
principles  involved  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  clearly  defined  and  to  keep 
separate  in  the  mind.  The  first  is  the  unit  of  volume  to  be  employed,  wholly 
apart  from  the  method  by  which  this  unit  may  be  measured  in  actual  practice. 
Thus,  in  irrigation,  if  we  say  that  the  unit  of  measure  is  the  cubic  foot  per 
second,  the  character  and  volume  of  the  unit  are  not  affected  whether  water 
is  measured  by  the  flow  over  a  weir,  or  through  a  flume,  or  by  the  strokes  of  a 
pumping  engine.  The  unit  may  sometimes  be  the  quantity  of  water  which 
issues  from  an  opening  of  fixed  dimensions,  with  or  without  pressure;  or  the 
unit  may  be  the  acres  of  land  irrigated  under  certain  conditions. 

**In  some  cases,  however,  the  unit  of  measurement  is  associated  with 
a  special  device  or  instrument  by  which  it  is  to  be  actually  determined.  The 
form  of  this  apparatus  should  be  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  hydraulics, 
and  be  determined  by  scientific  considerations.  The  inch  is  such  a  unit  of 
measurement:  it  has  to  be  associated  with  some  particular  device  or  instru- 
ment of  measurement.  Its  use  is  as  old  as  irrigation.  In  this  country  it  is 
older  than  modern  irrigation,  having  been  first  used  by  the  placer  miner, 
and  borrowed  from  him  by  the  irrigator.  In  both  mining  and  irrigation,  it  is 
the  volume  of  water  which  will  flow  through  an  inch-square  orifice  under  a 
uniform  and  designated  pressure.  The  slope  and  size  of  the  orifice  and  the 
pressure  upon  it  are  fixed  by  law  in  a  number  of  States,  and  in  others  regu- 
lated by  custom. 

"The  ruling  custom  in  the  United  States  is  to  have  the  orifice  through 
which  water  is  delivered,  6  inches  in  height,  and  wide  enough  to  deliver  the 
required  number  of  inches.  The  pressure  on  this  orifice  varies  from  4  inches 
above  the  center  in  some  places,  to  6  inches  above  the  top  in  others.  In 
Nevada,  the  inch  has  sometimes  an  opening  4  inches  in  height,  with  a  pressure 
of  6  inches  above  the  top.  Irrigators  who  are  not  able  to  compute  the  (juan- 
tity  of  water  flowing  over  weirs  or  through  flumes,  prefer,  as  a  rule,  to  have 
their  water  measured  by  the  inch.  They  can  tell  by  looking — or  believe 
they  can — whether  or  not  the  quantity  contracted  for  is  being  delivered; 
and  when  the  conditions  presented  by  the  statute  are  complied  with,  they 
can  tell,  with  a  close  approximation  to  the  truth,  whether  or  not  they  get 
what  they  pay  for. 

"The  most  serious  objection  to  this  unit  is  the  name.  Men  accustomed 
to  square  inches  and  cubic  inches,  confuse  them  with  miner's  inches  and 
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nCiilule  iiiehes.  Because  of  the  confusion,  they  frequently  determine  the 
inches  of  water  being  furoished  them,  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  square 
inches  in  the  cross-section  of  iheir  ditch  or  lateral,  and  calling  this  the  num- 
ber of  inches  of  waUr  received,  although  in  doing  so  they  disregard  both  the 
absence  of  an  orifice,  the  pressure  upon  it,  and  the  grade  or  velocity  of  the 
stream  measured.  It  is  the  common  practice  on  many  streams  in  Utah,  for 
the  water  masters  to  measure  the  inches  of  water  in  the  ditches  by  taking 
the  cross-section  of  their  flow,  and  wholly  disregarding  pressure  and  velocity. 

"A  simple  device  for  measuring  miner's  inches  consists  of  a  board  2 
inches  thick,  12  inches  wide,  and  about  8  feet  long.  The  opening  is  1  inch 
wide  and  50  inches  long,  and  the  distance  from  the  top  of  ihe  board  to  the 
center  of  the  opening  is  exactly  4  inches  on  the  upstream  side.  On  the  down- 
stream side,  the  opening  is  beveled  so  that  the  whole  present-s  sharp  edges  to 
the  Btfcam.  A  sliding  board  is  hung  upon  the  top  of  the  first  board,  with  a 
strip  screwed  along  its  upper  edge,  this  sliding  board  being  wide  enough  to 
cover  the  opening  on  the  upstream  aide.  In  the  slot,  there  is  a  closely  fitting 
block  made  to  slide  on  the  beveled  edges,  and  fastened  by  a  screw  to  the  sliding 
board.  When  the  sliding  board  is  moved  backward  or  forward  by  means  of 
its  end,  which  Is  extended  for  a  handle,  the  block  moves  in  the  slot  and 
determines  the  length  of  the  opening. 

"When  used  to  determine  the  flow  of  a  stream,  the  board  is  placed  so 
as  to  dam  the  flow  completely,  and  the  sliding  board  Is  moved  backward  or 
forward  until  the  water  is  all  passing  through  Ihe  slot,  the  water  being  kept 
to  the  top  of  the  board,  or  4  inches  above  the  center  of  the  opening.  The 
length  of  the  opening  measures  the  number  of  miner's  inches  of  wat«r  flowing 
through.  If  the  flow  is  too  great  to  pass  through  the  opening  I  inch  wide, 
the  opening  may  be  made  wider,  the  water  still  to  be  kept  4  inches  above 
the  center  of  the  opening. 

"Many  measuring  bo7:es  in  European  canals  are 
most  substantial  manner,  of  masonry.  The  orifice  is 
with  edgee  of  metal,  and  with  the  utmost  precision  in  its 
far,  in  this  country,  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  accuracy,  either  in 
the  form  or  size  of  openings,  although  much  ingenuity  has  been  shown  In 
designing  automatic  regulators.  The  pervading  practice  in  the  West  ie  to 
make  the  measuring  boxes  of  wood,  and  to  give  slight  regard  either  to  the 
freedom  of  delivery  or  to  securing  uniform  pressure.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  no  more  consideration  has  been  givi-n  to  the  accuracy  of  meanuring 
devi9cs,  la  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  water  contracts  are  so  often  not  in 
accord  with  the  way  water  has  to  be  used.  The  field  of  usefulneas  of  the 
inch  is  restricted  to  the  measurement  of  comparatively  small  quantities  of 
water.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  distribution  of  water  to  irrigators,  from 
canals  or  from  the  main  laterals  of  canals;  but  It  is  not  suited  to  the  measure- 
ment of  rlverB  or  to  the  distribution  of  water  from  a  river.  Where  large 
volumes,  or  widely  fluctuating  volumes,  are  to  be  measured,  the  construction 
of  a  watisfactory  device  for  measuriag  by  inches  is  iiot  practical.  There  are 
a  number  of  canals  in  this  country  which  carry  from  50.000  to  125,000  statu- 
tory Inches.  It  is  manifest  that  while  the  width  of  an  orifice  can  be  extemted 
indefinitely  without  materially  aflecting  the  accuracy  of  the  mensurements, 
every  change  In  its  depth  must  materially  increase  the  velocity,  and  hence 
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the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  each  square  inch  of  its  cross-section. 
Nearly  all  of  the  statutes  prescribe  a  maximum  depth  for  the  orifice,  and 
require  that  increase  in  volume  delivered  shall  be  secured  by  extending  its 
length.  To  measure  the  water  required  to  fill  the  Del  Norte  Canal,  would 
require  an  opening  1,736  feet  in  length,  which  would  be  practically  impossible. 
"The  limitations  of  mechanical  -devices  render  the  inch  unsuited  to 
measuring  the  flow  of  rivers.  In  States  where  the  inch  is  recognized  as  the 
legal  unit  in  the  distribution  of  water  among  irrigators,  some  other  has  to  be 
employed  in  the  measurement  of  the  flow  of  streams. 

*'Cubic  Foot  per  Second.  The  cubic  foot  per  second  has  come  into 
general  use  as  the  unit  of  volume  for  gauging  and  dividing  weirs,  and  in 
measuring  the  flow  of  ditches  and  canals.  Nearly  all  of  the  arid  States  and 
Territories  have  made  it  the  legal  unit  in  water  contracts,  and  for  defining 
the  amounts  of  appropriation  from  streams.  It  has  the  double  advantage  of 
precision  in  statement,  of  being  well  adapted  to  the  measurement  of  large  as 
well  as  small  volumes  of  flowing  water,  and  of  permitting  the  employment 
of  varied  methods  of  measurement.  In  many  States  it  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  inch.  The  flow  of  the  stream  and  the  amounts  of  appropriations  are 
stated  in  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  water,  after  it  is  turned  into  the  ditches, 
is  measured  out  to  farmers  in  inches.  This  renders  it  desirable  that  there 
should  be  some  basis  of  comparison,  some  legally  defined  ratio  between  the 
inch  and  the  cubic  foot  per  second. 

"A  number  of  States  have  passed  laws  fixing  the  number  of  inches 
which  equal  a  cubic  foot  per  second.  Legislation  fixing  the  ratio  has  been 
of  decided  service  in  the  States  where  the  inch  is  still  employed. 

"The  following  is  the  ratio  assumed  by  law  or  custom  in  a  number  of 
States: 

Colorado,      One  cubic  foot  per  second 
Montana, 
Idaho, 
Arizona, 
Nevada, 
Utah, 

"In  many  places  the  inch  is  retained  as  a  term  where  it  has  no  existence 
in  fact.  The  farmers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  estimating  the  flow  of 
water  in  inches  find  it  hard  to  think  of  this  flow  in  cubic  feet  per  kocotkI. 
Because  of  this,  engineers  who  measure  the  flow  of  ditches  or  canals  in  cubic 
feet  per  second  convert  this  into  inches  according  to  the  statutory  ratio.  On 
many  ditches  where  the  inch  is  still  retained  as  the  unit  of  measurement, 
there  is  no  measuring  box  for  its  delivery.  Farmers  pay  for  their  water  supply 
in  inphes,  and  estimate  the  flow  in  their  laterals.  Where  the  water  is  meas- 
ured, the  volume  is  determined  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  converted  into 
inches  on  some  arbitrary  ratio.     The  real  unit  is  the  cubic  foot  per  second. 

••The  Irris^tins^  Stream.  The  irrigating  stream  is  a  unit  in  common 
use  in  Utah.  It  is  a  stream  which  one  man  can  control  to  advantage,  but 
no  rules  for  its  measurement  have  ever  been  prescrib<Ml.  The  size  of  the 
stream  is  left  to  the  water  masters,  who  are  charged  with  distributing  water 
to  the  farmers.  The  following  extract  from  a  notice  sent  out  by  a  I'tah 
canal  company,  illustrates  the  use  of  this  unit: 
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"  "The  books  of  the  compftay  ahow  tb»t  jrou  u*  Uie  owner  at 

sharea  of  itock,  and  you  will  tberafore  be  entitled  to  the  uae  of  so  "iiiigftting 
itream'yor  ....  hours.' 

"The  water  in  this  canaJ  ie  not  meftaured,  nor  are  the  diveroiont.  The 
water  master  estimates  the  number  of  'Btreaau'  in  his  canal,  and  these 
streams  are  used  in  turn  by  the  fanner*.  They  are  supposed  to  be  equal; 
but  measurements  made  upon  a  canal  to  determine  the  accuraoy  of  the 
judgment  of  the  water  master,  gave  widely  varying  results. 

"The  amount  of  money  paid  for  water  each  year  by  irrigators  is  so  . 
large  that  it  seems  surprising  that  they  have  not  paid  more  attention  to  the 
accuracy  with  which  it  is  measured.  In  transactions  involving  any  other 
kind  of  property,  care  is  taken  to  see  that  it  is  accurately  measured;  but, 
although  water  costs  more  than  any  other  oommodity  used  by  the  irrigator, 
it  is  bought  and  paid  for  without  either  buyer  or  seller  knowing  how  much  is 
delivered.  The  need  of  greater  accuracy  in  water  measuramenta  has  led  to 
the  passage  of  a  law  in  Utah  requiring  the  State  Engineer  to  give  information 
and  advice  about  the  placing  of  measuring  devieea.  The  State  EngEneera  of 
Colorado  and  Wyoming  are  required  to  advise  irrigators  in  respect  to  the 
measurement  of  water;  and  a  reoent  Colorado  statute  also  provides  for  the  use 
of  registers  which  will  keep  a  continuous  reeord  of  the  quantity  of  water 
delivered.  The  introduction  of  register*  and  peater  accuracy  in  the  con> 
struction  of  measuring  boxes,  is  one  of  the  derdopments  of  the  near  future. 
llteir  installation  will  do  much  to  reform  water  oontraeta,  prevent  the  award- 
ing of  excessive  amounts  of  water  in  decrees,  promote  economy  and  effioienoy 
in  use,  and  extend  the  reclaimed  area." 


SEWERS  AND  DRAINS 

PART  I 


1.  Introductory  Definitions  and  Discussions.  SanUary  Kngitieer' 
ing  is  that  branch  of  engineering  which  has  to  do  with  constnictions 
affecting  health.  It  thus  might  l)e  claimed  to  inchide  the  manu- 
iacture  and  transportation  of  foods,  the  architecture  of  buildings,  and 
many  other  things  which  affect  the  health  of  communities;  but  in 
oidinaiy  use,  a  more  restricted  definition  of  the  term  is  adopted. 

In  common  practice,  the  term  Sanitary  Emjineering  is  taken  to 
include  only  water  mpjdy  aujinrerinfj  and  sewerage  engineering, 
the  former  branch  dealing  with  securing  a  sjitisfactorj'  supply  of 
water,  and  the  latter  with  the  satisfactory  removal  of  suq)lus  and 
waste  liquids.  Sewerage  is  the  subject  of  this  instniction  paj^r, 
water  supply  being  treated  by  itself. 

Sometimes  sanitary  engineering  is  given  a  still  more  restricted 
meaning,  and  is  taken  to  include  sewerage  only. 

A  drain  is  a  canal,  pipe,  orother  channel  for  the  gnidual  removal 
of  liquids.  In  sanitary  engineering,  the  two  principal  kinds  of  dniins 
are,  first,  those  for  the  removal  of  comparatively  pun*  ground  waters 
and  surface  waters,  as  in  land  dminage;  and,  second,  those*  for  the 
removal  of  polluted  liquids,  as  in  sewerage  systems. 

A  seiver  is  a  drain  for  the  removal  of  foul,  waste  licjuids.  Tsually 
sewers  are  closed,  undergnjund  conduits.  An  open  seurr  is  an  o(kmi 
channel  which  conveys  foul,  waste  licjuids. 

Sewerage  is  a  general  term  referring  to  the  entire  system  of 
sewers,  together  with  any  accessories,  such  as  j)uinj)ing  plants,  jMirifi- 
.  cation  works,  etc.  Thus  we  may  speak  of  the  **sewerage''  of  a  city. 
or  of  the  "system  of  sewerage,''  or  of  the  **scwcrage  system." 

Sewage  is  any  foul,  waste  liejuid. 

Sanitary  sewage  is  the  foul  wastes  of  human  or  animal  origin 
from  residences,  stables,  stores,  public  buildings,  and  other  places  of 
human  or  animal  abode.  By  far  the  greater  part  (usually  1K).S  j)er 
cent  or  more)  of  sanitar}-  sewage,  commonly,  is  onlinary  water,  which 
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ia  atkleil  to  the  wastes  themselves  in  this  large  voUime  simply  to 
fac-ililate  removal. 

Manufwiuring  sewage  is  the  foul  wastes  fnjm  factories.  In 
different  factories,  it  is  of  extremely  different  nature.  It  is  often 
excee<lin(jly  strong,  and  very  offensive  and  diHimlt  to  dispose  of,  as 
compared  with  sanitary  sewage. 

Storm  sewage  is  the  storm  water  flowing  from  city  surfaces  tluring 
and  after  rainstcrms.  Though  polluted,  especially  at  tlie  beginning 
of  n  storm,  from  the  dropping.s  of  animals  and  the  other  surface 
filth  of  cities,  it  is  not  so  foul,  nor  so  liable  to  swarm  with  disease  germs, 
as  is  sanitaiy  sewage. 

The  tenns  sewage  ami  sewerage  are  often  misused  by  persons  not 
engineers,  to  mean  the  same  thing.  Thus  such  persons  often  speak  of 
the  "sewage  system"  instead  of  the  "sewerage  system;"  of  the  "disposal 
of  the  sewerage"  instead  of  the  "disposal  of  the  sewage,"  of  a  city. 
So  common  is  the  misuse  that  some  sanction  can  be  found  in  the 
dictionaries;  but  engineers  should  l>e  careful  to  restrict  the  meaning 
of  the  wonl  "sewage"  to  the  liquid  which  flows  in  the  .sewers,  while  the 
won]  ".sewerage"  should  never  be  so  applied. 

.SpM'fT  air,  often  miscalleti  seicer  gas,  is  the  air  in  the  sewers 
above  the  liquid  contents.  It  has  no  definite  chemical  composition, 
but  contains  var^'ing  proportions  of  pure  air  and  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
marsh  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  various  proflucLs  of 
decaying  organic  matter.  Sewer  air  is  constantly  changing  in  com- 
position even  in  the  same  sewer.  \Miile  considered  injurious  to 
health  when  breathed,  it  bus  not  l>een  proved  to  be  in  itself  the  direct 
means  of  communicating  infectious  diseases. 

2.  Historical  Review.  Sewers  and  drains  are  of  verj-  early 
origin.  Among  the  ruins  of  all  ancient  civilizations,  are  found  the 
rerniiins  of  masonr.'  and  tile  conduits  constructed  for  drainage  pur- 
pose.i. 

In  Fig.  1,  forexample,  (from  Ferpisaon's  History  of  Arch  Uecture), 
are  shown  the  remains  of  a  large  masonrj'  sewer  or  drain  built  by  the 
ancient  Assyrians  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  B.  C,  for  one  of  their 
palaces  at  Nimnid.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  found  of  the 
use  of  the  arch  in  masonry. 

In  Fig.  2  is  shown  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  or  great 
sewer,  of  ancient  Rome,  built  in  the  seventh  centui^'  11.  C,  and  still 
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in  iisr  after  the  liipse  of  2,5()(J  years.     Widmut  this  sewer,  a  Inrgft 
tract  of  nncient  Komeooitlil  not  have  l>een  inhaltitetl;  and  in  .^peaking 


of  it,  one  authority  says:  "To  this  (jigantic  work,  ailmireil  even   in 
the  lime  i>f  the  magnificent  Roman  Empire,  is  inuloubleilly  owhij^  tlie 
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preservation  of  the  Eternal  City,  which  it  has  seciireil  from  the  swainp- 
iDg  that  has  befallen  its  neighboring  plains." 
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purification.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  America  to  put  sewage 
purification  on  the  road  to  a  satisfactory  scientific  solution,  by  the 
thorough  investigations  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health, 
l)egun  in  1887  and  still  under  way. 

In  America,  much  was  done  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  19th 
century  to  advance  sewerage  engineering,  through  the  studies  of  able 
engineers  in  connection  with  the  design  of  systems  for  Chicago, 
Brooklyn,  and  other  large  American  cities,  the  results  being  published 
in  papers  and  reports,  or  in  book  form. 

Alxnit  1880  the  separate  system  of  sewerage  came  strongly  into 
prominence  in  America,  as  advocated  by  the  late  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring; 
and  the  construction  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  sewers  on  this  system 
at  that  time,  together  with  their  great  success  in  putting  a  stop  to  the 
fearful  epidemics  which  had  so  often  desolated  that  city,  did  much  to 
make  sewerage  possible  for  small  cilies.  At  present,  sewers  have 
become  so  common  and  so  necessary  in  mtxlem  life,  that  villages  of 
2,000  population,  or  sometimes  of  even  less,  are  very  generally  taking 
up  their  construction. 

W^ith  the  present  wide  adoption  of  sewers,  even  by  small  a)m- 
munities,  sewage  disposal  has  come  to  be  of  very  great  importance, 
and  is  now  undergoing  great  development.  Many  discoveries  remain 
to  be  made  in  this  line,  in  which  the  guiding  principles  have  not  yet 
been  so  thoroughly  worked  out  as  in  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  sewers  themselves. 

3.  Importance  and  Value  of  Sewerage  and  Drainage.  The 
importance  and  value  of  the  constructions  of  sanitarj-  engineering  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  Upon  them  absolutely  depends  the  health 
of  every  city.  One  needs  but  to  read  descriptions  of  the  great  modern 
epidemics  of  yellow  fever  at  Memphis  and  New  Orleans,  or  of  cholera 
at  Hamburg,  or  to  have  been  engaged  to  visit  as  sanitarj^  engineer  an 
American  town  during  one  of  the  numemus  recent  outbreaks  of 
tj-phoid,  to  understand  the  truth  of  the  scripture,  '*A11  that  a  man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  life."  Yet  not  only  could  sanitary  engineering 
absolutely  prevent  every  such  epidemic;  but,  in  addition,  it  could 
annually  save  thousands  upon  thousands  of  other  lives  which  now 
succumb  to  bad  sanitation. 

Already  very  much  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  by 
improved  sanitation,  though  ideal  conditions  are  yet  seldom  attaineil. 
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A  pmininent  sanitiirj'  engineer  estimated  from  actual  stiitistk*s,that 
as  early  as  18S5  there  was  a  saving  from  this  cause  of  100,000  lives  and 
2,0(X),0(X)  cases  of  sickness,  annually,  in  Great  Britain,  in  a  total 
]K)pulation  of  only  30,000,000.  Figuring  on  the  basis  of  the  money 
value  alone  of  the  lives  saved,  and  of  the  sickness  and  loss  of  time 
avoiileil,  the  money  value  of  the  above  result  would  be  almost  incal- 
cuhible. 

In  manv  individual  cities,  statistics  have  shown  in  death  rates 
an  immeilijite  lowering,  due  to  the  construction  of  siinitarj'  improve- 
ments, more  than  sufficient  in  money  value  to  the  community  to  pay 
for  the  entire  cx)st.  Funeral  and  sickness  expenses  saved,  alone, 
often  make  enormous  sums. 

In  this  connec*tion,  it  should  be  said  that  pure  water  supply  and 
giHxl  sewerage  are  both  essential,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  value  of  one  from  that  o(  the  other.     A  polluted  water  supply 
may  spread  ilisease,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  sewerage,  and  aa 
abundant  water  supply  is  essential  to  the  proper  working  of  sewers. 
On  the  other  hand,  without  sewers  and  drains,  an  abundant  water 
supply  stones  as  a  vehicle  to  enable  unmentionable  filth  to  saturate 
num*  dtvply  and  more  completely  the  soil  under  a  city.     Cesspools  are 
even  num*  dangt^rous  than  privy  vaults. 

In  addititm  to  direct  prevention  of  communication  of  disease  by 
unsjinitary  iHHulitions,  nuxlem  sewerage  facilities  are  so  great  a  coii- 
rrtiitfur  that  this  advantage  alone  is  usually  more  tlian  worth  the  cost, 
rius  is  slu>wn  by  the  increased  selling  and  rental  value  of  premises 
supplitnl  with  sewemgt^  facilities.     No  sooner  is  a  partial  or  complete 
sewer  system  (x>nstnicte<l  in  a  to\iTi,  than  prospective  buyers  or  renters 
Ui^in   tt)  disiriminate  st*vert*ly  against  property  not  supplied  with 
nunlern  siuutary  conveniences;  and  persons  looking  for  new  locaticms 
fi^r  business   ventures  or   rt»siden(*e  puqx)ses,  discriminate   in    like 
manner  in  favor  of  towns  having  good  sewerage. 

So  gnwt  has  l>ecMMne  the  demand  for  sanitarj'  conveniences, 
that  thev  an*  now  being  installed  in  farmhouses  as  well  as  in  the  citv. 
It  is  now  jx>ssible  for  any  farmer,  at  an  expense  of  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  to  have  hot  and  cold  water  piped  under  pressure  in  his  house, 
a  l>athrix)m  and  other  plumbing  fixtures,  and  his  o\^ti  sewage-disposal 
plant.  This  has  already  l>een  accomplished  in  many  cases.  Such 
improvements,  if  made  in  acconlance  with  correct  principles,  greatly 
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better  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  home;  and  they  also  prevent 
much  disease  by  doing  away  with  the  exposure  to  inclement  weather, 
which  is  so  dangerous  an  accompaniment  of  the  old-fashioned,  bar- 
l)arous,  outdoor  privy. 

The  great  importance  of  sewerage  may  be  realized  by  giving 
some  consideration  to  the  enormous  sums  of  money  which  have 
already  been  spent  for  sewer  systems  in  this  country  alone.  Villages 
of  3,000  population  in  rural  communities,  often  spend  $50,000  or 
more  upon  a  system.  The  city  of  Chicago  has  in  recent  years  spent 
$50,000,000  in  securing  merely  a  satisfactory  outlet  for  its  sewers, 
without  counting  a  dollar  of  the  vast  sums  expended  on  the  sewers 
themselves.  In  the  United  States,  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  sewers. 

SYSTEMS  OF  SEWERAGE 

4.  A  privy  vault  is  a  receptacle,  usually  a  mere  excavation  in 
the  ground,  for  the  reception  of  faecal  matter  and  urine.  To  prevent 
dangerous  pollution  of  the  surrounding  soil  and  ground  water,  privy 
vaults  should  Ije  lined  with  water-tight  masonry;  but  this  is  seldom 
attempted,  and  even  if  attempted,  is  still  more  seldom  accomplished, 
for  it  is  difficult  in  such  work  to  secure  absolute  freedom  from  leakage. 
Tlie  privy  vault,  frequently,  is  simply  abandoned  and  covered  over 
with  earth  when  full,  it  being  cheaper  to  change  the  location  than  to 
clean  out  the  old  pit. 

The  privy  vault,. with  its  inevitable  befouling,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  home,  of  earth,  air,  and  water,  the  three  great  requisites 
of  health,  and  with  its  danger  from  pneumonia  and  other  diseases 
which  may  be  contracted  from  exposure,  should  be  adopted  only  in 
case  of  absolute  impossibility  to  secure  something  better,  and  even 
then  only  as  a  temporary  resort.  It  is  not  so  objectionable  in  the 
countiy  as  in  the  city,  if  located  far  away  from  the  well;  but  here  the 
trouble  is  that  it  is  usually  placed  too  close  to  the  well  which  furnishes 
the  drinking  water.  In  the  country  the  leachings  from  hog  pens, 
cattle  yards,  and  manure  piles  frequently  add  to  the  contamination 
of  the  drinking  water.  It  is  impossible  to  set  any  safe  distance  at 
which  a  well  may  be  placed  from  a  privy,  owing  to  the  variable  nature 
of  the  soil.    The  contamination  may  be  carried  very  far  in  gravel 
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strata  or  rock  rrevicps.  Iniperviims  clay  confines  fillratiiin  wilhln 
narrower  limits. 

5.  A  cesspool  is  a  receptacle  for  receiving  and  storing  liqiiiil 
sewage.  It  consists  usually  of  an  excavation  dug  in  the  grouiiil.  lined 
with  masonrj',  and  covered,  into  which  the  sewer  from  the  house 
discliargea.  To  prevent  contamination  of  the  sumnmding  soil  and 
gn»tuid  water,  (he  cc-sspool  should  be  made  alisolutely  water-tight,  and 
its  contents  should  Ik-  removed  whenever  it  becomes  full. 

A  U-achivg  ceanpnol  is  one  not  made  water-tight.  The  lifpiiil 
contents  [Mirtly  leach  away  into  the  surrounding  soil,  and  often  iiilo 
.sand  or  gravel  strata,  or  crevices  in  the  mck,  which  may  carr^'  the 
contamination  to  great  distances.  Owing  to  the  offensive  nature  of 
tlie  work  of  cleaning  out  cesspools,  and  to  the  expense  tliereof,  cess^ 
pools  as  a  uaiial  thing  are  deliberately  made  not  water-light.  The 
owner  congratulates  himself  if  he  strikes  a  crevice  in  the  mck  or  a 
gravel  stratum  which  prevents  hi.s  cesspool  from  filling  up,  though 
even  a  little  thought  will  often  show  that  he  is  thus  directly  con- 
taminating the  water  vein  which  supplies  his  own  or  his  neighlior's 
well.  Even  then  he  does  not  usually  escape  permanently  the  expense 
and  annoyance  of  Itcing  fori-ed  to  clean  out  the  cesspool,  for  in  lime 
almost  any  crevice  or  porous  stratum  will  clog  so  as  to  permit  only 
partial  escape  of  sewage. 

leaching  cesspools  should  l>e  absolutely  prohibited  by  law. 
They  are  even  more  dangerous  than  the  privy,  tor  the  liquid  sewage 
in  them  can  penetrate  further  into  the  surrounding  soil  than  the 
fircal  matter  of  the  privy  vault. 

The  fret|ucnt  effect  of  cesspools  and  privies  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  3,  which  does  not  at  all  exaggerate  conilitions  ver\'  fre*]Uently 
found  in  cities  ami  villages-  Often  the  tearing  down  of  old  buildings, 
prior  to  the  erection  of  new,  exposes  to  view  the  rear  of  lots,  imd 
shows  sometimes  a  half-dozen  privies  grouped  within  a  few  ro<l3  of 
several  wells.  The  nose  and  the  eye  give  amvincing  evidence  of 
foulne.ss  in  such  cases;  and  chemical  or  bacterial  analyses  are  not 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  danger  in  using  the  wells;  but  the  same 
dangerous  ctnditions  pass  unnoticed  in  many  otlier  places  in  the 
same  city,  because  not  exposed  to  casual  view.  In  time,  tlie  whole 
ground  water  under  such  a  village  or  city  l)ecomes  contaminated,  am! 
poisons  wells  and  damp  cellars  and  the  cxhalution.s  from  the  ground. 
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6.  A  dry  closet  is  a  privy  having  a  tight,  removable  receptacle 
in  place  of  the  vault,  and  provided  with  means  for  covering  the  con- 
tents with  diy  dust,  ashes,  or  lime  each  time  the  closet  is  used.  Usual- 
ly a  small  shovel  and  a  box  are  used  to  hold  the  dust  or  other  absorbent 
nmtenal.  Enough  of  the  dry  material  should  be  used  to  absorb  all 
liquids.  The  contents  should  be  removed  and  hauled  away  in  the 
tight  box  when  it  is  full,  to  be  emptied  in  a  safe  place  or  used  for 
fertilizer.  The  dry  earth  cbset  is  an  improvement  over  the  privy 
vault,  but  is  not  a  safe  or  otherwise  satisfactory  arrangement. 

7,  The  paU  system  is  one  in  which  the  fsecal  matter  and  urine 
are  received  in  tight  pails,  which  are  removed  daily,  or  at  least  every 
few  days,  by  regular  city  employees.  The  pails  are  carrieil  to  some 
safe  place,  there 
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is  almost  never  employed,  even  in  Europe,  where  the  people  will  sub- 
mit to  the  police  interference  necessary  for  satisfactory  operation. 

8.  Pneumatic  systems  of  sewerage  are  those  in  which  the  sewage 
is  forced  through  tlie  street  pipes  by  air,  either  by  a  partial  vacuum, 
as  in  the  Liemur  system  {tried  in  Holland),  or  by  c-oinpressed  air,  as 
in  the  Berlier  system  (tried  in  France).  Neither  system  is  use«l  at 
all  in  America,  or  to  any  important  extent  in  Europe.  Tlie  expense 
of  construction  and  operation,  and  the  liability  of  all  such  mechanical 
appliances  frequently  to  get  out  of  order,  make  them  unworthy  of 
consideration. 

9.  Crematory  systems  are  devices  for  <lisposing  of  fiecal  matter, 
urine,  and  garbage  on  the  premises  by  drying  and  then  burning. 
There  are  sevemi  patented  methods.  The  matter  to  lie  disposed  of 
is  received  in  a  fumace-like  structure  on  the  premises,  built  usually 
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of  mitsonty,  which  is  open  to  a  cliimney,  as  well  as  to  the  various 
closets  in  the  buikiing.  The  chimney  is  supposed  to  maintain  u 
current  of  utr  out  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  closets  are  located;  tliis 
dries  the  material,  which  is  then  hunied  at  inlenals. 

\\^ere  sewers  have  not  lieen  available,  crematoij'  systems  have 
been  installed  in  many  schtwls  and  other  public  buildings  in  the 
United  States;  but,  while  sometimes  fairiy  satisfactory  for  a  while, 
they  are  usually  soon  found  to  be  troublesome,  expensive,  and  danger- 
ous. The  air-currents  sometimes  reverse  into  instead  of  out  of  the 
rooms  containing  the  closets;  danger  ensues  unless  the  burning  is 
regidarly  attended  tii;  and,  without  constant  eare  in  the  attendance, 
the  whole  apparatus  is  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  Moreover,  it  i.s 
entirely  unadapted  to  the  disposal  of  liquid  wastes  sucli  as  those 
from  sinks,  washbowls,  laundry  basins,  and  baflitubs,  which  are  as 
necessary  to  lie  taken  care  of  as  faecal  matter  and  urine. 

In  tlie  foregoing  paragraphs  (Arts.  4  to  9),  various  makeshifts  for 
caring  for  sewage  liave  been  descrilied  winch  are  not  worthy  the  name 
of  "systems,"  although  the  privy  vault  and  the  cesspool  are  in  verj- 
wide  use.  We  next  come  to  the  only  methods  for  removing  sewage 
which  are  at  present  worthy  of  serious  consideration  when  plannin;;  a 
sewerage  system. 

10.  Watcr-Carriage  Systems.  Water-carriage  systems  of  sewer- 
age arc  those  in  which  water  is  adiled  to  the  fa"cal  matter  and  other 
foul  wastes  in  such  c^uanlities  as  lo  permit  of  their  rapid  removal  bj- 
gravity  in  sewers.  As  already  stated,  the  wafer  so  added  u.suaily 
constitutes  99 . 8  per  cent  or  more  of  the  resulting  sewage. 

Water-carriage  systems  are  now  so  universally  used  for  sewerage 
purposes,  that  usually  the  two  terms  may  Iw  considered  synonymous. 
That  is,  in  the  present  day,  a  sewenige  system  is  pmctically  always 
a  water-carriage  system. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  water-carriage  systems — namely,  the 
Combined  Syaleiii  and  the  Separate  System. 

11.  Combined  System.  The  combined  system  of  sewerage  is 
that  in  which  the  storm  sewage  flows  hi  the  same  sewers  willi  the  sani- 
tary and  the  mimufacturing  sewage.  The  combined  system  came 
into  use  prior  lo  the  sepiimtc. 

12.  Separate  System.    'J'he  separate  system  of  se\vcrage  is  tlmt 
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in  which  separate  sewers  are  provided  for  the  storm  sewage  and  for 
the  sanitary  and  manufacturing  sewage. 

13.  Comparative  Merits  of  Combined  and  Separate  Systems. 
The  separate  system  came  into  prominence'  about  1880.  At  that  time 
and  for  ipany  years  following,  there  was  an  active  discussion  over  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  systems,  some  prominent  engineers  advo- 
cating one,  and  some  the  other.  At  the  present  time,  the  discussion 
has  died  down,  and  sanitary  engineers  use  both,  adopting  whichever 
is  best  suited  to  local  conditions,  and  often  using  a  combination  of  the 
two. 

In  favor  of  the  separate  system,  the  following  points  have  been 
cited: 

1.  The  sanitary  sewage  which  constitutes  the  dry-weather  flow 
of  combined  sewers  is  so  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  storm 
sewage,  that  in  circular  sewers,  which  are  the  most  economical  to 
build,  it  forms  merely  a  trickling  stream,  with  little  velocity,  over  the 
bottom  of  the  large  sewers  required ;  while  in  the  separate  system  the 
sewers  are  proportioned  for  this  small  volume,  and  the  sewage  conse- 
quently has  good  depth  and  velocity.  Moreover,  sanitary  sewers  are 
free  from  the  sand  and  other  street  detritus  which  are  inevitably 
washed  into  combined  sewers  during  storms,  and  whicli  are  especially 
troublesome  in  forming  deposits.  Hence,  in  the  separate  system, 
it  is  easier  to  make  sewers  self-cleansing  from  deposits. 

2.  Above  the  low-water  line  in  combined  sewers,  the  extensive 
interior  surfaces  of  the  large  sewers  required  become  smeared  with 
filth  in  times  of  flood,  which  remains  to  decay  and  produce  foul  gases 
after  the  flood  subsides. 

3.  On  account  of  the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  sanitary 
sewers  of  the  separate  system,  it  is  easier  to  flush  them  so  as  to  keep 
them  clean.  Automatic  flush-tanks  can  be  used  at  small  expense 
to  do  this  very  satisfactorily. 

4.  On  account  of  the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  siinitary 
sewers  of  the  separate  system,  the  air  in  them  is  much  more  frequently 
and  completely  changed  by  the  daily  fluctuations  in  the  depth  of 
sewage  and  by  the  currents  of  air  through  ordinary  ventilation  open- 
ings. Hence,  in  the  separate  system,  ventilation  is  easier  and  more 
perfect. 
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5.  In  case  the  sewage  has  to  be  purifi«i,  the  separate  system  is 
more  economical,  because  only  the  sanitary  sewage  need  be  trejited, 
thestonn  sewage  being  dischaigecl  into  nearby  natural  watercourses. 

T).  In  small  cities,  and  in  large  portions  of  large  cities,  the 
storm  water  can  usually  be  carried  some  distance  in  the  gutters,  and 
then  removed  by  comparatively  short  lengths  of  storm  sewers,  laid  at 
shallow  depths  and  discharging  into  the  nearest  suitable  natural 
watercourses.  In  such  cases,  a  separate  system  of  sewers  will  usually 
cost  only  a  fraction,  frequently  only  one-third,  as  much  as  a  combined 
system.  For  small  towns,  the  great  cost  of  a  combined  system  would 
often  prohibit  the  construction  of  sewers  entirely,  or  postjxine  it 
almost  indefinitely,  were  it  not  that  a  separate  system  can  Ik^  built  so 
cheaply.  On  this  accoimt  alone,  the  introductiun  of  the  wparate 
system  of  sewers  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  iii  America. 

7.  On  account  of  their  relatively  small  size,  sewers  of  the 
separate  system  can  Ijc  made  almost  entirely  of  vitrifie«l  sewcr-i)ijK', 
which  has  the  Important  advantages  over  brick  sewers,  uf  greater 
sm<x)thnes3,  of  being  impen'ious,  of  having  few  joints,  and  of  easi'  in 
making  the  joints  practically  water-tight.  It  is  im]K)ssible  to  make 
even  a  pipe  sewer  absolutely  water-tight,  and  with  brick  .stwrni  ilie 
difficulty  is  very  much  greater. 

In  furor  of  the  amiiiiied  st/eUin,  the  ff)llowing  allegations,  corre- 
sponding to  the  a1x)ve  points,  have  been  made: 

1.  By  making  combined  sewers  eji^-shaped  with  the  small  end 
down,  or  by  making  a  small,  semiclradar  channel  in  the  txittoni 
(see  Figs.  Ill,  24,  and  25),  the  deptli  and  velocity  of  the  dn,--weather 
flow  can  l>e  made  sufficient  to  L-ause  the  sewer  to  Ik-  .self-tleansing, 

2.  The  i-oating  on  the  interior  surface  nf  lai^ge  sewers  above 
the  low-water  line  is  not  tlangerous,  and  in  fact  is  of  very  little  im- 
jwrtancc. 

II.  While  it  i.s  tnie  that  the  smaller,  separate  sewers  can  In- 
fiusho<l  tnori'  [jerfcctly  for  the  same  exjx-nse,  the  larger,  ci'mbineil 
sewers  &n  more  wmvenient  for  removing  obstructions,  and  are  fiuslu-d 
out  very  completely  (thou^  at  too  lung  intervals  in  diy  weather)  by 
the  floods  of  atorm  sewage  during  rains. 

4.  In  regard  to  ventilation,  the  larger  volume  of  air  over  the 
sewage  in  tlie  larger,  combined  sewers  dilutes  to  a  raucii  greater  ficgree 
the  gases  frtim  the  sewage. 
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5.  In  case  the  sewage  must  be  purified,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  eariy  flow  of  storm  sewage  from  the  streets  is  foul,  to  some 
extent,  from  the  droppings  of  animals  and  other  surface  filth ;  and  it 
may  in  some  cases  be  (juestionable  whether  this  may  not  require 
purification  in  addition  to  the  sanitary  sewage. 

6.  ^Vherever,  as  in  the  case  of  the  business  districts  of  large 
cities,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  as  great  a  length  of  storm  sewers  as 
of  sanitary  sewers,  it  will  be  cheaper  to  build  one  set  of  sewers,  as  in  the 
combined  system,  rather  than  two,  as  would  be  recjuired  in  such 
districts  with  the  separate  system. 

The  general  conclumans  of  sanitary  engineers  at  present  rc^garding 
the  relative  merits  of  the  separate  and  combined  systems,  are  as  follows : 

a.  Either  system  can  be  made  satisfactory  from  a  sanitarj^ 
point  of  view. 

b.  The  cost  of  a  properly  designed  system,  including  means 
for  safe  disposal  of  sewage,  should  ordinarily  decide  which  of  the  two 
systems  should  be  built. 

c.  On  the  basis  of  cost,  the  separate  system  is  usually  the  better 
for  small  cities,  for  suburban  and  sometimes  residence  districts  of 
large  cities,  and  for  all  cases,  even  those  of  large  cities,  where  the 
sanitarj'  sewage  requires  treatment  while  the  storm  sewage  can  be 
safely  discharged  into  nearby  watercourses.  The  separate  system 
has  just  been  recommended  for  the  city  of  Baltimore  on  this  last 
account. 

(/.  Similarly,  on  the  basis  of  cost,  the  combined  system  is  usually 
the  best  for  the  business  and  other  very  thickly  built-up  districts  of 
large  cities,  and,  in  gi^neral,  where  storm  sewers  must  be  coextensive 
with  sanitary  sewers;  also  for  cases  where  both  storm  sewage  and 
sanitary  sewage  require  purification. 

e.  Often  a  combination  of  the  two  systems  can  be  made  to 
advantage,  storm  water  being  admitted  to  the  sewers  only  in  certain 
portions  of  the  system,  such  as  the  business  districts. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  SEWERS 

14.  Kinds  of  Sewers.  Sanitary  sewers  are  those  constructed  to 
carry  foul  waste  liquids  of  human  or  animul  origin — that  is,  sanitary 
sewage.  Since  sewage  of  human  or  animal  origin  is  most  apt  to 
contain  the  germs  of  human  diseases,  sanitarj'  sewers  require  sjx*cial 
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precautions  in  denign,  construction,  and  maintenance,  to  render  tlietn 
safe.  Manufacturing  sewage  is  often,  however,  even  stronger  and 
more  offensive  than  sanitary  sewage,  and  hence  requires  equal  pre- 
cautions. In  the  separate  system,  the  manufacturing  sewage  sliould 
go  into  the  sanitary  sewers  or  into  special  sewers  of  similar  character. 
Combined   sewera   are 


Sewer  I   ^-°y^   Mouie 


those  constructed  to  cany 
both  sanitary  sewage  and 
stoim  sewage.  With  the 
combined  ^stem,  the 
manuhcturing  sewage 
also  usually  goes  into 
the  combined  ssweis. 

Storm  uvxrs  are  those 
constructed  to.  carry 
storm  sewage  only. 
,  An  ouda  acvxT  is  one 
connecting  a  sewer  sys- 
tem, or  a  part  thereof, 
with  the  point  of  final 
(liscliarge  of  the  .sewiip-. 
A  main  sewer,  or  af  wvT 
main,  is  the  princi|wl 
sewer  «f  a  city,  or  of  a 
large  district  thereof,  into 
which  branch  sewers 
discharge, 

A  sub-main  aeuvr  is  a 
branch  of  a  main  scwor, 
receiving  in  its  turn  tlie 
discharge  of  smaller 
bntnclies. 
\  laliral  srwrr  i.s  otk-  not  rciTlviiiy  the  discharge  of  other  seweis, 

heiuf  scniiif^diily  iin)iH'rtv  clo.scly  iwljaccnt. 

In  Fig.  4,  the  vjirionH  kinil.s  of  sewers  aljove  described  arc  shown, 

from  ii  |H>rlion  of  tlie  iictuul  .scwonige  map  of  a  siimll  city,  sewen'<l  on 

tlic  .scpiinile  svstcm. 

15.    InUrccpliwj  sewera  are  those  built  across  lines  of  other 
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sewers,  to  intercept  the  sewage  flowing  in  tliem  and  carry  it  away  ti) 
different  outlets. 

In  Fig.  5  are  shown  the  intercepting  sewers  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
built  along  the  lake  front  to  intercept  the  sewage  in  the  sewers  which 
formerly  tlischarge<l  into  and  polluted  T^ke  Michigan,  from  which 
the  water  supply  of  the  city  is  taken.  From  the  intercepting  sewers, 
the  sewage  is  pumped  into  the  Chicago  River,  which  now  clischarges 
throu^  the  great 
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hou.ses  and  drain  other  territory  tributary  upstream.  Tiiey  are  very 
carefully  amstructed  to  an  exact  grade  line,  deteniiined  by  die  engi- 
neer who  maile  the  sewer  plans. 

I'niess  special  circum.stances  require  other  forms,  .sewers  are 
usually  made  circular,  this  shape  giving  the  greatest  strength  and 
area  for  a  given  amount  of  material.  For  otiier  shapes,  and  the 
circumstances  to  which  they  are  adapted,  see  Figs.  10  to  2.5. 

Ttie  invert  of  a  sewer  is  the  lowest  point  on  the  interior  surface 
(being  so  called  because  the  interior  curve  is  there  inverted).  When 
the  grade  of  a  sewer  is  mentioned,  or  the  elevation  of  the  sewer  at  a 
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infn»<jueiitly  the  center  of  the  street  is  found  already  occupied  by  other 
conduits  which- were  located  without  proper  foresight;  and  it  is  then 
necessar}'  to  place  the  sewer  nearer  to  one  side  than  the  other. 

In  cases  of  streets  on  side  hills,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  place 
tlie  sewer  close  to  the  downhill  side  of  the  street,  in  onler  to  serve 
houses  on  that  side  which  are  lower  than  the  street  grades. 

In  a  few  cases  of  excessively  wide  avenues,  especially  if  pavi^d,  it 
is  cheaper  to  build  two  lines  of  sanitary  sewers,  one  on  each  side,  than 
to  construct  the  longer  house  connections  recjuired. 

In  any  town  having  a  fairly  extensive  system  of  alleys,  careful 
consideration  should  be  given  by  the  sewerage  engineer  to  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  locating  part  or  all  of  the  sanitary  sewers  in 
them  instead  of  in  the  street.  In  Memphis,  this  plan  was  followed  as 
far  as  practicable.  It  is  not  usually  feasible  to  locate  combined  or 
storm  sc*wers  in  alleys,  because  such  sewers  must  receive  storm  water 
from  the  streets  nmning  in  both  directions,  and  hence  must  usually 
have  the  street  inlets  placed  at  the  street  corners. 

Streets  vs.  Alleys  for  Sanitary  Sewers.  Location  of  the  sanitary 
sewers  in  the  alleys  has  a  great  advantage  in  avoiding  the  tearing  up 
of  the  streets  and  pavements  for  sewer  repairs  and  for  new  house 
connections,  which  not  infrequently  causes  them  serious  injury. 
Pavements  are  often  ruined  by  the  trenches  dug  for  water,  sewer,  gas, 
and  other  connections.  Also,  if  the  sewers  are  in  the  allevs,  the 
trenches  for  house  connections  do  not  cross  the  lawns  in  front  of  the 
houses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  alleys  in  the  ordinary  town  is 
a  public  nuisance.  They  are  usually  filled  mainly  with  manure  piles, 
garbage,  and  debris  of  all  descriptions;  and  they  open  through  the 
middle  of  the  blocks  vistas  which  suggest  most  forcibly  a  neglected 
city  dumping  ground.  Owing  to  their  vile  sanitarj'  condition,  the 
alleys  are  usually  the  first  danger  spots  demanding  attention  when 
a  town  is  threatened  with  an  epidemic.  Except  in  the  business 
districts  where  they  can  be  paved  and  policed,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  alleys  unless  the  lots  are  very  narrow,  for  in  almost  every  town 
there  are  sections  which  do  without  and  never  miss  them.  Teams 
can  without  inconvenience  drive  in  from  the  front,  along  a  cinder  or 
gravel  drive.  Such  sections  are  better  off  without  the  alleys,  from 
botli  the  sanitary  and  the  aesthetic  points  of  view. 
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For  the  uIkao  n^asons,  it  is  often  unwise  to  peq>etuate,  or  jierliaps 
even  cxtt'iul,  the  alley  system  by  locating  sewers  in  them. 

Apiin,  the  system  of  alleys,  more  often  than  not,  is  far  from  Wing 
as  (•oni])lete  as  th(»  street  system;  and  in  sueh  cases  it  will  usually  add 
cuiisiderahly  to  the  total  length  of  sewers  required  to  serve  a  given 
territory,  if  part  of  tliem  are  placed  in  the  alleys.  The  alleys,  also, 
are  usually  too  narrow  to  permit  the  construction  of  sewers  of  wn- 
sider.ihle  depth,  without  trouble  as  reganls  the  excavated  material, 
tlie  handliu*^  of  pipe,  etc.  Moreover,  houses  and  the  fixtures  in 
them  are  usually  so  locate<l  that  the  house  connection  wouM  W 
lou^rer  to  the  alley  than  to  the  street,  requiring  a  deeper  server  for 
(M|ual  s(»r\'iee.    This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case. 

The  sanitary  enginetT  should  study  each  town  by  itself,  and 
'leeid(»  this  f|uestion  after  giving  due  weight  to  all  these  various  con- 
siderations. 

18.  Depth  of  Sewers;  The  depth  of  sanitary  and  eomhined 
sewers  should  be  great  enough  to  afforrl  good  drainage  to  the  luise- 
meiits  of  all  buildings.  This  will  usually  call  for  the  tops  of  the  sewers 
to  b(*  about  3  J  feet  below  the  basement  floors,  as  follows: 

MINIMUM  DEPTHS  FOR  SANITARY  AND  COMBINED  SEWERS 

I'.iU   from  scwor  to  house 2  ft.  0  in. 

I'.ill   from   l);is(Mnont  floor  to  house  connertion 1  ft.  fi  in. 

I'otal   from   top  of  sower  to  basement   floor :Mt.  0  in. 

lor  >>  ii'i  r  liih  rals.  add  to  the  above  for  fall  at   sewer 1  ft.  0  in. 

Total   from    in'-irf  of  UitcraJ  fieirer  to  basement   floor 4  ft.  li  in. 

I'nr  n>!ihii(i'  (h'sfrirfs,  add   for   ordinar}' -depth   basements  below 

st  rcct   level 4  ft.  0  in. 

Toinl   minimum  depth  to  invert  of  lalrral  fn'ircrs  in  rcsidenrr 

<I>-^frirfs     S  ft.  0 jn. 

I'or  business  districts,   add   for  ordinary -<lepth   basements 8  ft.  0  in. 

Total   minimum   d('j)th    to  invert  of  Uitvral  setrcrs  in  bu>iinrKJt 

<h>lr;rf.<  .  12  ft.  6  n. 

Ilciirc,  iin(l(M'  av(Tji<;('  condition.s,  the  depth  of  .sanitan^  ami  eomlHlied 
])i|)('  s('\vers  of  TJ-inch  (hanietcT  and  less,  should  l>e  not  less  than  8| 
Wvt  in  nvsldenci'  districts,  and  12J  feet  in  luLsiness  distriets.  If, 
how('V(M%  there  is  only  a  .short  streteli  of  low-lyin^groinid  on  .1  residenee 
.street,  it  may  \)0  advisahh'  to  riMhice  the  iilxwe  depth,  say  to  0  feet  as 
a  niinininn,  when  by  .so  doin<^  a  very  hm^  .streteh  of  sewer  ean  Ik? 
h'ssened  that  nineli  in  (h'pth  throut^^hout,  ant!  a  large  .sjiving  in  eost 
made  therel)V. 
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In  the  case  of  sanitary  and  combined  sewers  more  than  12  inches 
in  height,  the  above  depths  should  be  mcreased  by  the  excess  over  12 
inches,  for  the  house  connections  should  enter  near  the  top  of  the 
sewer. 

In  the  case  of  storm  sewers  and  of  outlet  and  intercepting  sewers, 
the  depth  will  no  longer  be  determined  by  the  depth  of  basements 
alongside.  In  these  sewers  three  other  considerations  determine  the 
depth:  (1)  the  depth  at  the  upper  end  necessary  to  afford  a  good 
outlet  for  the  sewage;  (2)  the  grade  necessary  to  give  good  velocity; 
(3)  the  depth  necessary  to  prevent  injurious  heaving  of  the  sewer 
foundations  by  frost. 

In  regard  to  the  thinl  point,  no  danger  need  lye  apprehended  of 
the  sewer  itself  freezing  up,  even  if  it  be  laid  practically  at  the  surface, 
for  a  stream  of  warm,  flowing  sewage  will  not  freeze.  There  will  be 
little  or  no  danger  of  trouble  from  heaving,  if  the  sewer  foundation  be 
four  feet  under  ground;  and  many  stretches  of  pipe  sewers  only  two 
or  three  feet  deep  operate  with  entire  satisfaction  even  in  the  northern 
United  States. 

19.  Subdrains.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  sewers  should 
be  made  as  nearly  water-tight  as  possible.  Otherwise  there  would 
be  danger  of  the  sewage  leaking  out  so  as  to  contaminate  the  adjacent 
soil.  Hence,  while  it  is  not  pcxssible  at  any  n»asonable  expense  to 
make  sewers  absolutely  tight,  they  should  Ix;  built  with  the  utmost 
care  in  this  particular. 

Yet,  when  due  care  is  used  in  this  respect,  the  sewer  is  miule 
unfit  for  performing  another  imjK)rtant  duty — that  of  draining  away 
subsoil  water  so  as  to  dry  out  unwholesome  dampness  fn)m  the  soil, 
and  especially  from  wet  cellars  and  fn)m  under  and  annmd  houses 
built  on  low  ground. 

In  order  to  secure  such  drainage*,  and  also,  in  case  of  wet  ditches, 
to  help  remove  water  from  the  trenches  during  constniction,  it  often 
becomes  necessary  or  advisable  to  add  to  the  sewer  a  suhJrain. 

A  subdrain  is  a  line  of  drain  tile  or  sewor  pipe  laid  with  open 
joints,  in  the  same  trench  with  the  sewer. 

To  allow  connections  with  cellar  dniins  to  Iw  made  from  l)oth 
sides  of  the  streets,  the  subdrain  should  be  placed  with  its  top  a  few 
inches  l)elow  the  bottom  of  the  sewer;  and  to  leave  a  firm  foundation 
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for  die  sewer  itsi-lf.  the  subdrain  sliuulil  be  placed  a  little  to  one  ade 
of  tlie  sewer. 

Witli  the  above  arrangemenl,  special  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  the  sewer  joints  tight,  and  tlierc  is  some  danger  of  slight  Icaka^ 
of  sewage  into  the  subdrain.  Such  teaks  temi  to  stop  diemselvcs 
as  lime  [>asses. 

It  is  nut  safe  to  eonnect  cellar  drains  directly  with  a  sewer,  even 
though  they  are  trapped  to  prevent  the  sewer  air  from  penetrating 
into  and  filling  the  pores  of  the  soil  under  houses.  In  drj'  limes, 
there  may  l>c  no  water  running  in  the  eellnr  drains;  and  at  such  times 
the  water  in  a  trap  may  evaporate  so  as  to  unseal  it.  Cellar  and 
foundation  drains  should  be  eonnceted  to  the  sulxlrain  instead  of  to 
the  sewer  itself. 

The  general  relation  of  the  suMrain  to  the  sewer  in  the  street, 
and  the  method  iif  connecting  it  with  the  foundation  drains,  may 
lie  seen  in  Fig.  f». 

In  eonstruetion,  the  joints  of  Ihe  subdrain  should  usually 
l)e  wrap[>ed  with  muslin  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  mud  and  sand. 
The  eluth,  of  course,  does  not  last  long;  hut  by  (he  time  it  rols,  the 
soil  around  the  tile  will  usually  have  become  recompacted  .so  that  there 
is  no  longer  danger  of  ils  getting  into  the  drain.  In  quicksand,  it 
may  sometimes  be  necessarj'  to  fill  in  fine  pebbles  or  broken  stone 
around  the  .subdrain. 

20.  House  Connections.  In  Fig.  6  is  also  shown  the  nictliod  of 
connecting  the  sewer  itself  with  the  iron  soil-pipe  which  drains  the 
,^_,_  different  plumbing  fi.\tures,  and  which  should  ex- 

y*^  tend  at  least  G  feet  outside  the  l)asement  wall.     The 

-L  hou.se  connection  should  be  a  line  of  4-inch  vitrified 

O^^^^-'^cibow  sewer-pipe,  laid  at  right  angles  lo  the  sewer,  with 
LX      *"'  lightly  cemented  joints,  and  if  possible  to  at  least  a 

f  2  per  cent  grade  {that  is,  with  a  fall  of  2  feet  in   100 

t'lij.  7,  jnnction  fj-pt  length),  .'^ome  prefer  G-inch  house  connections; 
or  House  Coim«-       '■■■-  6     /  f  _  _  ' 

"^'sewer'"  '"'*  these  should  not  be  allowed  with  8-inch  sewers, 

as  the  house  connei-tion  may  then  allow  obstructions 
to  be  carried  to  the  street  sewer  large  enough  to  catch  therein  and 
i-ausc  stoppages.  At  the  sewer,  the  house  connecton  should  turn  down, 
by  a  4-inch  4.5-degree  elbow,  into  a  4-inch  Y-junction  laid  90  a^  to 
slant  upward  4.')  degrees — all  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.    Tliis  slant  upward 
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keeps  the  Y  from  affecting  the  smooth  onlinary  flow  in  the  sewer. 
In  case  the  sewer  is  more  than  12  feet  deep  below  the  street 
surface,  the  expense  of  digging  down  to  it  in  making  house  connec- 
tions wouki  be  so  great  that  it  is  usually  better,  while  the  trench  is 
open  during  sew^r  construction,  to  put  in  a 
decjhcui  hou^e  canneciion,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8. 
In  this  case,  sewer  pipe  must  be  used  from  the     I       I— contractor 

I        /W^  -^Stop  Hera 

subdrain  also,  if  such  a  drain  is  used  •  and  care 

should  be  taken  to  turn  the  bells  of  the  subdrain     ]      JI-  J'^J^"^  ^^* 


connection  down  so  that  the  plumbers  need 
make  no  mistake  in  the  connections  afterwards.     I    JBjrt^^^^* 
In  sewer  construction,  a  Y-iunction  for  a     K^B-r°^*'*"<*^ 

■^  BfiSnd  Cement  Concrete 

house  connection  (or  a  deep-cut  house  connec- 
tion, if  the  sewer  is  over  12  feet  deep),  should    ^**^' ^ck)nnec^iSn? 
be  conveniently  located    opposite  each  lot  on 
each  side  of  the  sewer;  and  the  ends  should  be  stopped  with  vitrified 
stoppers,  covered  over  with  sand  and  then  cemented  in.    Full  and 
accurate  records  mUst  be  kept  of  the  exact  locations  of  these  con- 
nections, so  that  they  can  be  found  without  trouble  at  any  time. 

No  person  should  be  allowed  to  cut  or  break  into  a  pipe  sewer 
for  making  house  connections  or  any  other  kind  of  junction.  If  there 
is  no  Y  or  T-branch  already  set  for  the  connection,  a  full  length  of 
pipe  should  be  broken  out  and  the  proper  Y  or  T-branch  inserted. 
A  skilful  workman  can  readily  do  this  by  breaking  off  one-half  the 
bell  of  the  new  pipe,  and  of  that  of  the  old  piece  into  which  it  must 
be  inserted,  and  turning  the  new  piece  half  around  after  insertion. 
The  joints  must  then  be  re-cemented  with  great  care. 

21.  Manholes.  It  has  already  been  stated  (Art.  16)  that  man- 
holes must  he  placeil  at  intervals  along  sewers,  to  permit  of  examina- 
tion and  repairs.  These  manholes  are  usually  circular  brick  wells, 
with  Portland  cement  concrete  lx)ttoms  and  heaw  cast-iron  covers, 
as  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  9.  They  must  be  large  enough  at  the  lK)ttom, 
and  for  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  top  of  a  pipe  sewer,  to  permit  a 
man  to  work  comfortably.  Four  feet  in  diameter  is  a  satisfactory 
size.  Sometimes  the  manholes  are  made  elliptical  at  the  bottom, 
with  the  long  a^^is  lengthwise  of  the  sewer;  but  this  form  is  more 
difficult  to  build.  Alx)ve  the  point  mentioned,  the  s(»wer  may  be 
drawn  in  gradually  to  a  diameter  of  al)out  2  feet  9  inches,  at  a  point 
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2  feet  9  inches  l>eK>w  the  street  siirfaee,  and  thciiee  nsirrowetl  more 
mpifily  to  ulxiut  '20  inohe-s  iliaraeter  iit  the  botttim  nf  the  cover  austing. 
The  cover  casting  may  l>e  of  luiy  raBiiiifarturer's  tk-sign  satirt- 
factory  lo  tlie  engineer,  weighing  at  least  37.'t  lbs.  The  Hd  shoulil 
iisuidty  !«•  perforate*)  witli  I-inch  holes,  to  permit  ventilation  of  the 
.sewer;  and  immediately  belnw  it,  there  shonld  b?  hinig  a  Iieavy  cast- 
iron  dustpan,  to  ratch  any  dirt  entering  tlirongh  the  perforations. 

There  slionid  l>e  a  ladder  of  iron  nmgs  built  into  the  walls,  us 
shown  in  Fig.  9. 

The  channels  in  the  etmerete  Itottom  slioiil<l  l>e  veiy  earefidly 
formed  lu  give  smooth,  tnie,  circular  channels.  Tliey  are  some- 
time.'! lined  with  split  sewer  pipe.  Tlie  l>enclies  at  tlie  aitles  of  the 
channels  .shoul<l  slojie  down  towards  the  channels,  as  sliown  in  tlie 
figure. 

The  concrete  for  the  Ixittom  may  l>e  made  of  1  part  Portlanii 
cement,  3  parts  sand,  and  5  parts  of  broken  stone.    All  the  brick- 
work .shouUI  Ik?  laid  with  tight  skorr 
'^"'       joints,  in  l-to-3  Portland  cement  ninr- 
tar;  and  the  manhole  walls  should  In- 
Vain       plastered  lx>th  inside  and  outsiile  with 
l-to-2  Portland  cement  mortar. 

Should  sud<len  drops  in  the  sewer  be 
desirable,  tliey  can  Ijc  made  iit  drop 
iiianlwlfx,  in  thf-  manner  shown  by  tlie 
broken  lines  of  Fig.  9. 
l„  In  the  case  of  large  masonry  sewer.s, 

which  often  are  many  feet  in  diiimetcr, 
(he  manholes  may  l>c  joined  diiiitly 
Hi  riaii  to  the  masoniy  of  the  i[p|>cr  pari  uf 
the  sewer. 
Opinions  of  sanitary  engineers  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  distance 
apart  at  which  manholes  should  Ik-  placed.  In  general,  a  manhitle 
should  !>c  placcil  lit  all  junctions  of  sewers,  and  at  every  change  of 
grade  or  alignment  in  all  sewers  but  those  large  enough  to  \te  cnterwi 
readily  for  cleaning.  This  means  that  sewers  shonld  ordinarily  l»e 
|>erfectly  .simight  lictween  manholes,  to  racilltiilc  inspection  ami 
reimirs,  all  changes  in  Ixjlh  gntdi-  and  iilignnieut  lieiii^  inailc  at  the 
manholes  themselves. 
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Also,  in  any  part  of  the  system — such  as  in  the  business  district — 
where  it  is  especially  objectionable  to  have  the  street  dug  up  for  repairs, 
manholes  should  be  placed  at  least  as  often  as  every  city  block — that 
is,  300  to  400  feet  apart.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  system,  some 
engineers  leave  out  every  other  manhole  where  the  grade  and  align- 
ment are  straight,  putting  manholes  at  least  every  two  blocks.  The 
intermediate  manholes  left  out  are  replaced  by  lampholes  (Art.  22) 
to  save  cost.  In  Figs.  4  and  38,  the  above  arrangement  of  manholes 
is  shown  in  two  actual  sewer  systems. 

22.  Lampholes.  The  lampholes  which,  to  save  cost,  are  some- 
times adopted  in  place  of  part  of  the  manholes,  consist  each  of  a 
vertical  line  of  sewer  pipe,  with  cemented  joints,  reaching  to  the  street 
surface,  as  in  Fig.  10.     Usually  8  inches  is  the  min- 


_     Concrete 


imum  diameter  for  this  pipe,  which  is  cemented  at 

tlie  bottom  into  a  regular  sewer-pipe  T-junction. 

Some  concrete  should  be  placed  under  and  around 

this  tee  for  a  foundation.    At  the  street  surface,  there 

should  be  an  iron  casting  similar  to  a  manhole  cast-  -  ^jconcr^u 

ing,  but  smaller,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10.  *^^ 

The  earth,  in  refilling,  needs  to  be  very  thor-  '     ™p  °  *• 

oughly  tamped  around  the  lampholq;  and  the  lamphole  casting  should 
not  be  set  until  the  material  is  thoroughly  settled. 

The  object  of  the  lamphole  is  to  permit  of  inspection  of  the  sewer, 
in  determining  whether  it  is  clean  and  in  locating  stoppages.  While 
its  name  suggests  the  lowering  into  it  of  a  lamp,  a  beam  of  sunlight 
reflected  into  it  from  a  mirror  is  more  convenient. 

A  lamphole  usually  costs  alx)ut  $30  to  $35  less  than  a  manhole. 

In  Figs.  4  and  38  the  alx)ve  arrangement  of  lampholes  in  two 
actual  sewer  systems  may  be  seen. 

23.  Flush-Tanks.  Near  the  upper  ends  of  sewers  the  flow  of 
sewage  is  very  small,  sufficient  only  to  make  a  shallow,  trickling 
stream,  liable  not  to  be  able  to  carry  along  the  solid  matter  in  the 
sewage  so  as  to  prevent  deposits.  An  8-inch  lateral  sewer  in  a  resi- 
dence district  in  a  small  town,  even  if  laid  at  the  minimum  grade, 
would  usually  have  an  average  depth  of  flow  in  the  upper  two  and  one- 
half  blocks  of  less  than  one  inch.  Hence  it  is  desirable,  though  not 
always  absolutely   necessary,   to   provide  some   special   means  for 
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regularly  tlu^liin^  the  upper  portkiiui  uf  .sewvr  latetsls.  to  make  thi^ 
aelf-oleansing- 

Again,  in  low-lying,  level  <lisirict3,  ii  may  l>e  necessaiy.  on  invoLirii 
of  the  lack  of  fall,  to  liiy  the  s«-wers  at  such  sliglit  gnules  tluil  llic 
velocity  is  insufEcicut  to  prevent  deposits.  Here,  too,  some  spiri.il 
loeans  shoulil  Ije  pmvideU  for  regularly  QusJiiog  the  sewers. 

In  the  case  of  pipe  sewers,  such  a,s  are  onlinjirily  usetl  for  t\w 
laterals  in  all  CTstrm.^,  and  fur  most  of  the  mains  in  separate  systems, 


the  most  ftticient  ami  reliable  mpans  for  stHiiring  ri'giilar  Hushing  is 
the  use  of  automatic  flush-tanks. 

A  flunh-lank  is  u  masonry  cistern  built  in  the  street,  uIhivc  the 
gnicle  of  the  sewer,  filled  hy  a  constantly  rutming  stream  of  water 
brought  by  a  small  pipe  from  the  water-supply  mains,  and  suddenly 
t'm|iticd  by  automatic  devices  into  the  sewer  whenever  the  hi^-water 
line  is  n-achcd. 

Fliisli-tuuks  usually  have  a  ca|>aeity  of  l.'rfl  to  500  gallons,  and 
sliiiiiM  iippmiwb  the  larger  size  named,  to  secure  an  efficient  flush 
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for  two  or  three  blocks.  When  made  separate  from  manholes,  flnsh- 
tanks  are  usually  circular  and  of  the  general  design  of  the  masonry 
tank  shown  in  Fig.  11.  It  is  usually  better,  however,  to  cumlnnc  the 
ilush-tank  with  a  manhole,  as  is  shown  by  the  masonry  tank  and  man- 
hole in  Fig.  12.  This  permits  inspection  of  the  flush-tank  and  sewer, 
and  is  cheaper  than  to  build  manhole  and  flush-tank  separate. 

The  bottoms  of  flush-tanks  arc  usually  of  Portland  cement  con- 
crete, and  the  walls  of  bnck  laid  in  Portland  cement  mortar      The 
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tanks  .shouUI  be  plastcrc<l  insiile  and  outside  as  des(Til>e<i  f<ir  miinholes 
(see  Art.  21).  Special  care  should  l)e  used  to  make  flush-tanks  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

The  water  is  usually  brought  to  the  flush-tank  by  a  ^f-imli  gal- 
vanized pipe  from  the  nearest  water  main.     This  pipe  must  \k  laid 
bebw  the  frost  line  (5}  to  7  feet  deep,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  . 
United  States),  but  should  be  turned  up  after  it  enters  the  Hush-tiink 
soastodischargeabove  the  higli-wuter  line,  us  shown  in  Fig.  11. 


The  flush-tank  may  !>«■  prcvpntct!  frHin  freezing  bv  being  con- 
nwlt^  with  the  sewer  al«ve  the  high-water  line,  as  shown  in  Figs.  1 1 
and  12.  so  as  to  admit  the  warm  air  fn»m  the  sewer. 

It  is  a  tjnite  common  practice  to  place  flush-tanks  at  the  h^ads 
of  all  laterals,  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  4  and  38.  WTiile  some  engineers 
dispute  the  necessity  for  this,  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment will  be  of  great  l>enefll,  and  its  adoptiun  is  here  advised  for  most 


In  Fig.  38  the  use  of  flush-tank^  is  showTi  at  certain  half-way 
points  on  the  long  laterals.  The  necessity  for  this  arose  from  llie 
fact  ttiat  the  sewers  were  not  to  be  completed  to  the  nortli  ends  of  (he 
laterals  for  some  years  after  the  southern  portions  were  built. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has  used  flush-tanks  with  success  and 
greiit  benefit,  at  intervals  of  aI>out  two  or  tlirce  blocks  on  sewers  laid 
at  grades  below  those  considered  necessary  lo  make  the  sewers  self- 
cleansing,  though  part  of  the  flush  from  the  intermediate  tanks  flows 
some  distance  upstream  at  each  discharge. 

The  flush-tanks  of  a  sewer  system  should  \k  frequently  in- 
spected after  the  sewers  arc  put  into  operation,  and  should  Ix;  care- 
fully kept  in  working  onler.  The  tilings  needing  most  faithful  watch- 
ing are:  first,  the  automatic  discharging  apparatus;  and,  second,  the 
supply  of  waler.  The  faucet  athuitting  water  may  readily  bctxime 
choked  up,  putting  tlie  flush-tank  out  of  service,  or,  on  the  udier  hand, 
may  get  wide  open,  wasting  thousands  of  gallons  of  water  every  day. 

24.  Automatic  Flushing  Siphons.  The  reliability  of  flush-tanks 
in  actual  use  will  depend  ujwn  the  frequency  and  care  with  which  ihey 
are  inspected  and  kept  in  working  order,  and  c'specially  on  the  relia- 
bility of  the  automatic  discharging  apparatus.  No  discharging 
apparatus  having  moving  parts  sliould'lje  used  in  flush-tanks.  Such 
apparatus  is  too  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 

In  Figs.  11  and  12,  sewer  xiphons  are  shown  for  automatically 
discharging  the  flush-tanks  suddenly  whenever  they  fill  to  the  high- 
water  line.  Such  siphons  have  no  moving  parts  whatever  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  should  always  be  employed  with  flush-tanks. 

In  Fig.  1 1  the  four  ordinary  parts  of  a  flushing  siphon  are  indi- 
cated. All  four  are  usually  iron  castings,  and  mu.st  be  air-tight. 
The  siphon  heU  rests  upon  the  main  trap,  which  latter,  togetlier  with 
llie  auxiliary  trap,  must  W  filled  with  water  to  the  heights  of  the 
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short  legs,  before  the  bell  is  placed  in  position.  The  main  trap  must 
be  set  plumb.  The  auxiliary  siphon  serves  to  ensure,  at  the  end  of 
the  discharge,  the  venting  of  the  siphon — that  is,  the  free  admission 
of  air  to  the  inside  of  the  bell.  With  clear  water,  the  auxiliary 
siphon  is  not  always  used;  but  it  should  be  used  whenever  the  siphon 
is  to  be  used  with  raw  sewage. 

In  the  working  of  the  siphon,  the  water  in  the  flush- tank  con- 
fines the  air  inside  the  bell  and  above  the  water  in  the  main  and  auxili- 
ary traps,  and  puts  it  under  increasing  pressurt^  as  the  water  iises. 
WTien  the  hi{^-water  line  in  the  flush-tank  is  reached,  this  pres.»ure 
becomes  so  great  that  the  water  in  the  auxiHary  trap  is  forced  down 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  trap,  and  the  confined  air  then  bbws  out 
of  the  short  leg  of  the  auxiliary  trap,  thus  releasing  the  air-prcssurc 
inside  the  bell,  which  up  to  this  time  has  held  back  the  water  in  the 
flush-tank.  The  water  in  the  flush-tank  then  rushes  out  into  the 
sewer  through  the  main  trap,  and  by  siphonic  action  will  ccntinuc  to 
flow  out  until  drawn  down  to  the  level  of  the  Ix^ttom  of  the  bell.  Air 
then  enters  the  bell  through  a  small  s^niff-holc  provided  near  the  lK)ttom 
of  the  liell  for  this  purpose,  breaking  the  siphonic  action — that  is, 
venting  the  siphon. 

In  case  a  siphon  is  used  for  raw  sewage,  there  is  often  difficulty 
in  securing  satisfactory  venting  of  the  siphon  at  the  close  of  the  dis- 
charge; but  this  tmuble  can  be  remedied  by  using  an  auxiliary  ftiphmi, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1 1 ,  and  as  illustrated  by  broken  lines  for  the  "Miller" 
siphon  in  Fig.  12. 

In  the  Miller  siphon^  shown  in  Fig.  12,  there  is  no  auxiliary  trap; 
but  at  high-water  line  the  air-pressure  in  the  main  trap  becomes  so 
great  that  a  bubble  escapes,  taking  with  it  enough  water  fn)m  th(^ 
short  leg  to  start  a  sudden  rush  of  water  from  the  tank  into  the  main 
trap,  which  suffices  to  establish  siphonic  action.  This  greatly  simpli- 
fies the  siphon;  and  the  principle  can  be  relied  upon  for  siphons  not 
larger  than  about  eight  inches  internal  diameter  of  the  main  trap. 
Larger  siphons  should  have  auxiliarj'  traps. 

In  some  siphons — as,  for  example,  the  Rhoads-Miller — the 
auxiliary  trap  is  cast  as  a  part  of  the  main  trap,  out  of  whicli  it 
opens  below  the  fl(K)r  of  the  tank,  being  entirely  buriecl  out  of  sight 
and  reach  in  concrete.  An  objection  to  auxiliary  traps  such  as  shown 
in  Fig.  11,  is  that  they  are    inaccessible   and  may  in  time  become 
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stopped  up.     However,  they  make  the  action  of  lai^  siphons  more 
c*ertain. 

25.  Hand-Flushing  of  Sewers.  For  laige  sewers,  flush-tanks 
and  siphons  would  have  to  be  extremely  lai^  to  l)c  effective.  Even 
in  small  sewers  the  effect  of  the  flush  will  not  be  great  for  many  blocks 
below  the  tank.  Some  engineers  doubt  the  necessity  for  very  exten- 
sive use  of  flush-tanks.  When  flush-tanks  are  not  properly  inspected 
and  n^lated  (as  to  the  feed  faucet),  they  sometimes  waste  great 
quantities  of  city  water.  For  these  reasons,  and  sometimes  to  save 
cost,  hand  methods  are  sometimes  relied  upon  for  flushing  sewers. 

The  most  convenient,  economical,  and  effective  hand-flusliing 
device  is  a  connection  with  a  water  main  by  a  water  pipe  of  siize  large 
enough  to  flush  the  sewer  very  thoroughly.  The  only  labor  then 
required  is  that  necessary  for  opening  and  closing  the  valves  on  this 
pipe.  Such  a  flush,  continuing  much  longer  than  the  dischaige  of  a 
flush-tank,  can  be  made  effective  through  a  long  stretch  of  sewer. 
The  objections  are  the  trouble  and  the  danger  of  neglect  inherent 
in  hand  work,  and  the  usual  greater  length  of  time  between  flushings. 
To  flush  the  sewers  daily  would  be  very  expensive,  both  as  to  labor 
and  as  to  the  large  amount  of  water  needed. 

Occasionally,  verj'  favorable  local  circumstances  may  permit  of 
ihr  admission  at  will  of  large  volumes  of  water  for  flushing  puqK)ses 
fn)m  a  stR»am  or  lake  higher  than  the  sewer. 

In  sninv  cases,  hand-flushing  is  done  by  temporarily  damming 
lip  the  scnvji^e  itself,  and  then  suddenly  releasing  it  when  suflieient 
head  has  he(»n  secured. 

A  fire  hose  run  to  a  manhole  from  a  nearl)y  hydrant  may  Ik*  the 
resort  in  other  cas(\s.  In  extreme  cases,  wjiter  has  even  l)een  hauk'd 
to  the  sewer  in  tanks,  for  flushing. 

26.  Sewer  Ventilation.  More  fear  use<l  to  l)e  felt  of  the  dangi*r 
of  srurr  (ja.s  fnion*  properly  tenne<l  .Hcircr  air,  sc»e  Art.  1)  in  cnmnnuni- 
cating  (list^ase,  than  nK^Jical  knowkMJ^*  \yarmnts  at  the  pn*si'nt  time. 
X(»yertheless,  it  is  yery  imjK)rtant,  not  only  from  the  siinitary  but 
from  many  other  j>oints  of  yie\y,  that  sewer  air  should  Ix*  as  purt*  as 
|K)ssil)le;  and  this  re(|nires  good  yentilation  of  the  sewers.  Fresh-air 
currents  in  the  sewers  sliould  be  maint^iined  in  some  reliable  way. 

One  method  of  securing  this  is  to  nst^  jK»rforated  manhole  covers 
(:^M'  Kig.  9).     ()l)j(*ction  is  sometim(»s  made  to  the.se  as  letting  objec- 
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tionabic  odors  out  into  the  street;  but  with  well-designwl  and  well- 
constructed  sewers,  well  flushed  and  well  ventilated,  there  will  be  no 
cause  for  complaint.  If  there  are  seriously  objectionable  odors  from 
the  manholes,  such  odors  should  be  considered  valuable  as  notices 
that  the  sewers  are  in  dangerous  condition,  demanding  immediate 
woriw  to  make  them  safe.  Sewer  air  escaping  into  streets  through 
manhole-cx>vcr  perforations,  is  at  once  so  diluted  by  fresh  air  as  not 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  health  of  passers  by. 

Another  effective  means  for  securing  good  ventilation  is  to 
extend  the  cast-iron  soil-pipes  (which  form  the  main  drainage  pipes 
in  the  plumbing  systems  of  houses)  untrapped  and  full  size  through 
the  roof.  Figs.  4  and  35  show  the  omission  of  traps  on  the  soil  pip<*. 
In  Fig.  35,  however,  the  use  of  a  disconnecting  trap,  to  disconnect 
the  sewer  air  from  that  in  the  house  plumbing  pipes,  is  shown  by 
broken  lines.  In  case  this  is  used,  a  ventilating  pipe  for  the  sewer 
should  be  extended  up  the  sides  of  the  house  from  the  sewer  side  of 
the  trap,  and  a  fresh-air  inlet  provided  on  the  house  side,  both  as 
shown  by  the  broken  Kncs  in  Fig.  35. 

The  use  of  perforated  manhole  covers  and  untrapped  soil  pipes 
extending  through  the  roofs,  is  all  that  is  required  to  secure  good 
ventilation  of  the  sewers,  the  house  connections,^  and  the  soil  pipes 
themselves.  Their  use  provides  a  large  number  of  openings  at 
different  levels;  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  sewers  is  prac- 
tically always  different  from  that  above  the  ground.  Hence  air- 
currents  are  maintained  for  the  same  reason  that  chimneys  cause 
draughts  for  fires,  and  a  good  circulation  of  air  is  maintained. 

In  the  past,  experiments  in  sewer  ventilation  have  been  made 
with  tall  chimneys,  fan  blowers,  etc.;  but  such  devices  arc  entirely 
unnecessarj,  are  very  costly,  and  are  usually  unsuccessful  on  account 
of  the  very  large  number  of  openings  into  the  sewer,  which  limit 
the  air-currents  produced  by  such  devices  to  short  distances. 

27.  Street  Inlets  and  Catch-Basins.  In  the  case  of  storm  sewers 
and  combined  sewers,  means  must  be  pnnidcd  for  admitting  the 
storm  water  to  the  s(*wers  from  the  streets.  For  this  purpose,  either 
sheet  inlets,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  or  catch-basins,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14, 
may  l)e  used.  If  the  water  can  be  allowed  to  flow  one  block  safely 
in  the  surface  gutters,  the  inlets  for  stt)rm  water  would  \\vvi\  to  be 
only  at  each  street  intersection.     In  a  few  cases  they  need  to  be 
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Pig.  13.    Street  Inlet. 


closer;  but  in  many  more  cases  the  storm  water  can  be  carried  in  the 
gutters  for  two  or  even  a  greater  number  of  blocks  without  injury, 
thus  greatly  reducing  the  number  and  cost  of  storm  sewers  and  of 
inlets  for  storm  water. 

The  simplest  and  least  expensive  arrangement  for  admitting 
storm  water  is  the  street  inlet,  which,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  is  a  mere 

branch  sewer,  with  a  grated  opening  from  the 
street.  Besides  costing  less,  the  street  inlet  is 
often  preferred  for  sanitary  reasons,  as  it  dpes 
not  retain  foul,  unsanitary  deposits,  as  docs  the 
c'^.tch-basin. 

The  catchrbatin,  shown  in  Fig.  14,  is  designed 
to  catch  the  sand,  dirt,  and  other  heavy  street 
detritus,  and  prevent  their  entering  the  sewer. 
Unless  catch-basins  are  frequently  cleaned, 
however  (which  is  very  seldom  flie  case),  they 
fail  almost  entirely  in  this;  and  as  they  are  usually  well  filled  with 
more  or  less  foul  deposits,  they  are  condemned  by  many  engineers. 
AVlien  street  inlets  and  catch-basins  are  left  untrapped,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  13  and  14,  they  assist  in  the  ventilation  of  the  sewers.  This 
is  sometimes  objected  to  on  account  of  the  opportunity  for  the  escajx; 
of  foul  odors,  and  traps  are  introduced  in  aratmq 

l)otli,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig. 
14,  to  prevent  ventilation  of  the  sewers 
tlmnigh  the  storm  inlets.  If  the  sewers 
are  kept  in  as  goott  condition  as  they 
slionld  l>e,  then*  w-ill  h<*  no  g<K)(l  gnnmd  for 
sneli  objections. 

28.  Inverted  Siphons.  It  sometimes 
IxH-omes  necessarj'  or  desirable  to  carry 
a  sc»wer  down  l)elow  the  regular  grade  line, 
to  pass  under  some  obstacle  or  (lepr(\ssion, 
and  to  raise  it  again  to  the  n'gnlar  grade  line  l)eyond.  Such  a  stretch 
of  sewer  will  necessarily  flow  full  and  Ix^  under  some  pressure.  It 
is  called  an  invcricd  siphon.  The  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
verted siphon  may  Ix*  occasional  by  some  stn^am,  by  railway  tracks, 
by  another  sewer,  by  a  large*  water  main,  or  sometimes  merely 
by  a  low  stretch  of  ground  which  happens  to  lie  at  such  a    level 
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that   the  sewer  cannot  \ye  carritHl  across  it  at  the   regular  grade. 

Inverted  siphons  have  often  been  c*onstnicted  and  operated 
successfully.  It  is  wise,  however,  to  take  certain  precautions  in  their 
design  and  construction,  as  otherwise  serious  trouble  may  be  ex- 
perienced with  them. 

First f  as  to  material,  it  may  l)e  said  tliat  ordinary  sewer  pipe  is  not 
well  suited  to  carry  sewage  under  pressure,  on  account  of  the  great 
difficulty  in  making  absolutely  tight  joints,  and  on  account  of  the 
brittle  Jind  unreliable  nature  of  the  pipe  as  to  resistance  to  bursting 
pressures.  If  used  under  pressure,  pipe  sewers  should  be  subjected  to 
only  a  few  feet  of  head,  and  all  joints  should  Ixj  thoroughly  encased 
in  impervious  Portland  cement  mortar  and  concrete,  reinforced  with 
imbedded  steel  bands.     Brick  masonry  is  still  less  suited  to  with- 
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Fig.  15,    Sectional  Elevation  and  I'lan  of  Inverted  Siphon. 

stand  bursting  pressures.     Ordinarily  iron  [J5pe  should  lie  used  for 
inverted  siphons. 

Second,  it  is  especially  important  to  insure  a  current  in  the 
inverted  siphon  sufficiently  rapid  to  prevent  deposits.  If  the  flow 
is  light  at  first,  to  increase  afterwards,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  well 
to  divide  the  siphon  into  two  or  more  pipes  with  valves  on  each,  so 
that  the  entire  flow  can  l)e  turned  into  one  at  first.  If  it  is  easy  to 
add  the  second  pipe  in  the  future,  it  may  often  be  left  out  at  first. 
Thus  in  Fig.  38,  the  inverted  siphon  from  the  l<S-inch  outlet  sewer  to 
the  septic  tank  is  at  present  only  an  S-inch  cast-inin  pipe,  with  ])ro- 
vision  for  adding  a  12-iiuh  cast-iron  pipe  later. 

Third,  the  design  should  be  such  as  to  permit  ready  access  for 
inspection  and  removal  of  obstructions.    The  inverted  siphon  should, 
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if  possil)Ic,  l)e  so  planned  that  the  flow  of  sewage  can  be  diverted  for 
a  short  time,  either  into  one  pipe,  or  entirely  away  from  the  siphon ; 
and  the  siphon  should  drain  to  a  low  point  from  which  the  contents 
can  be  reinoved  by  gravity  through  a  blow-off  or  by  being  pumped  out. 
Where  feasible,  and  especially  where  it  will  be  very  difficult  (as  under 
a  stream)  to  dig  down  to  the  siphon  in  emeigencies,  the  siphon  should 
be  made  absolutely  straight  in  grade  and  alignment,  and  a  manhole 
placed  at  each  end. 

In  Fig.  15  is  shown  an  outline  of  an  inverted  si[Aon  designed 
according  to  the  above  principles. 

Where  the  siphon  can  readily  be  opened  for  repairs,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  one  in  Fig.  38,  such  expensive  construction  need  not  be 
resorted  ta  The  one  in  Fig.  38,  which  carries  sewage  across  bw 
ground  to  a  sewage  tank  about  seven  feet  above  the  surface,  is  laid 
at  an  average  depth  of  about  six  feet,  and  neither  the  grade  nor  tlie 
alignment  is  straight.  It  drains,  however,  to  a  low  point,  where  a 
blow-off  into  a  sewer  is  placed. 

29.  Outlets  for  Sewer  Systems.  We  have  heretofore  discussed 
the  house  connection,  and  the  laterals,  submains,  and  main  sewers, 
with  their  manholes,  flush-tanks,  and  other  accessories.  W^e  come 
next  to  the  oi///^'/, which,  though  not  consideriHl  first  here,  would  l>e  one 
of  th(»  first  things  a  sewenige  engineer  would  have  to  consider  in 
designing  a  sewer  system. 

Where  possible,  all  of  the  sanitiiry  sewage  or  combined  sewage 
of  the  city  should  be  knl  to  one  outlet,  as  the  cost  of  disposing  of  it 
properly  may  be  lightencnl  thereby,  and  as  the  danger  of  injunction 
suits  and  other  legal  difficulties  arising  from  damages  from  impurified 
c^r  only  partially  purifitMl  sewage  may  Ik*  multipliwl  with  the  numl)er  of 
ontl(»ts.  Often  this  will  be  possible  by  eonstnicting  comparatively 
short  lengths  of  deep  sewers  where  at  first  sight  the  ♦.ipography  wouki 
seem  to  mak(»  it  impossible  to  secure  one  outlet.  The  size  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  the  topography,  will  affect  the  number  of  outlets. 

Stt)rm  s(»wage  in  the  separate  syst(^m  can  usually  \ye  disc*harged 
through  a  number  of  outlets  into  nearby  natural  watercourses. 

(treat  effort  should  he  made  to  secure  an  outlet  or  outlets  for  the 
sew(T  system  low  enough  to  dniin  all  parts  of  the  city  by  gravity. 
Pumping  of  tin*  sewage  or  a  material  part  of  it,  will  mean  a  con- 
tinuous expense  involving  an  amount  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
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pay  the  interest  on  a  large  initial  expense  to  seeure  a  gravity  outlet. 
Besides,  there  is  the  danger  of  such  apparatus  failing  at  critical  times. 
Usually  effort  is  made  to  secure,  if  possible,  an  outlet  into  a 
consi<lerable  stream  or  Ixxly  of  water,  even  if  the  sewage  is  to  be 
purified. 

30.  Sewage  Disposal.  Heretofore,  sewage  has  been  disposed  of, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  by  simply  emptying  it  into  the  largest 
available  stream  or  lx)dy  of  water  near  at  hand.  Such  serious 
contamination  of  natural  waters  has  resulted  from  this  practice,  that 
at  the  present  time  much  more  attention  than  formerly  is  being 
paid  to  sewage  purification ;  and  usually  the  outlet  plans  should  be 
made  with  the  expectation  that  some  method  of  purification  will 
have  to  be  adopted  in  the  future,  if  not  at  present. 

Sewage  disposal  is  discussed  further  on,  at  much  greater  length 
(see  Arts.  110  to  124).  It  will  only  be  said  here  that  the  methods  at 
present  in  favor  almost  all  involve  passing  the  sewage  through  large 
tanks,  and  then  through  some  form  of  filter. 

SEWER  MATERIALS  AND  CROSS-SECTIONS 

31.  Sewer  Materials.  Sewers  24  inches  in  diameter  and  under, 
are  usually  built  of  vitrified  sewer-pipe.  A  24-inch  pipe  sewer,  laid 
to  a  fall  of  0.2  feet  in  100  feet,  will  carry  the  sanitary  sewage,  under 
average  conditions,  of  29,000  people;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  in 
separate  systems,  all  the  sanitary  sewers  will  be  made  of  pipe,  except 
a  few  main  and  outlet  sewers  in  large  cities.  Considerable  percentages 
of  storm  sewer  and  combined  sewer  systems  will  be  pipe  sewers  also. 

Occasionally  cement  sewer-pipe  is  used  instead  of  the  vitrified 

pipe. 

Sewers  30  inches  and  larger  in  diameter,  are  most  frequently 
built  of  brick.     Pipe  is  sometimes  used,  however,  for  30-inch  to  30- 

inch  sewers. 

.  Concrete  has  of  late  years  been  growing  in  favor,  to  take  the  place 
of  brick  in  sewer  construction. 

Stone  was  formerly  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  sewers; 
but  on  account  of  its  roughness,  and  the  great  cost  of  cut-stone 
masonty,  stone  is  suited  only  for  backing  brick  linings  in  larger  sewers. 
Even  here,  concrete  would  now  ordinarily  be  employed,  as  both 
cheaper  and  better. 
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Occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  submerged-outlet  sewers  into 
bodies  of  water,  or  sewers  across  marshes  on  soft  foundations,  vx)oden 
stave  pipe  is  used  for  sewers.  These  pipes  are  made  of  pieces  of 
timber,  usually  about  two  inches  by  four  inches  in  size,  put  together 
breaking  joints  in  the  field,  and  hodped  at  regular  intervals  with  iron 
bands  which  can  he  screwed  tight  Wood  should  be  used  only  where 
it  will  be  wet  all  the  time,  to  prevent  rotting. 

Cast-iron  pipe,  such  as  is  used  for  water  mains,  is  often  adopted 
for  short  stretches  of  sewer  under  railways  or  streams  where  great 
strength  is  essential;  for  inverted  siphons;  and  in  cases  where  abso- 
lutely water-tight  joints  are  essential,  such  as  submerged  lines  in  lakes, 

r — 1  harbors,    and 
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Vitrltlod  Sewer-Pipe  and  Specials. 


stream  crossings, 
or  where  there  is 
much  ground 
water. 

32.  Vitrified 
Sewei^pe.  Vit- 
rified sewer-pipe 
has  many  excel- 
lent qualities  for 
sewer  use.  It  is 
hard, impervious, 
sm(K)th,  strong, 
does    not  decay 

or  (lisint(»^rat(',  iind  is  not  alTc^cted  by  chemicals.  It  has  few  joints 
as  coinparc'd  with  brickwork,  and  these  joints  are  of  convenient 
shape  to  make  practically  watcr-ti^ht.  Vitrified  scwer-pip)e  is  rea^lily 
handled  and  laid  in  sewer  eonstnietion.  The  materials  of  which  it  is 
made  are  widely  distrilnittHl,  and  hence  the  cost  of  the  pipe  is 
reasonable. 

In  Fig.  10  are  shown  the  giMieral  forms  of  the  straight  pii)e  and 
also  of  the  special  fittin<i;s  {,snrer-pipe  specials)  most  commonly  usetl 
in  s(nver  constrnction. 

In  Table  I  (|)a<^e  .S.'))  are  given  standard  dimensions  for  straiglit 
sewer-pipe.  • 

Vitrified  sewer-pipe  is  made  from  shale  clays,  in  verj'  much  the 
siirne  way  as  brick  and  other  clay  pn)dnets.     The  tempemture  at 
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which  it  is  bume<l  in  the  kihis  must  l)e  vctv  hi^h,  as  in  tho  case  of 
paving  brick,  so  as  to  produce  an  "incipient  vitrification/'  a  softening 
and  ninning  together  of  the  particles  of  chiy,  which  gives,  on  cooling, 
a  very  hanl,  impervious,  and  strong  structure.  Smoothness  of 
interior  and  exterior  surfaces  is  secured  bv  the  ust»  of  salt  durin*'  the 
pn>cess  of  burning,  so  as  to  pnMluce  a  ** salt-glazed,"  glassv  skin. 

TABLE  I 
Standard  Dimensions  for  Sewer  Pipe 
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The  liclls  are  made  larpe  enmifjh  to  allow  an  annular  sijaco  fnr  conHMit, 
ranging  from  J  inch  tliirk  for  S-inch  pipe  to  }  inch  for  :^>-incli  pip<». 
Smaller  sizes  of  pi|)o.  down  to  3  inches  in  dianu'ter,  arc  made. 
Double-strength  piix*  is  used  only  in  cases  n'quirin^  unusual  strength. 

Vitrified  sewer-pipe  must  hv  carefully  inspected  I,  piece  hy  jiic^cc, 
just  lK*fore  Ijeing  used  in  the  sc»\ver,  all  p(M)r  material  hcing  rej(Mt(Hl. 
Some  of  the  points  to  Im*  notcMl  in  making  tin*  inspection  arc  as  follows: 

(1)  The  pipe  should  he  straight,  and  tnic  in  shaj)c. 

(2)  TTie  pipe  must  have  a  hanl-burncd,  stn)ng  iiitt'nial  stnictun* 
showing  incipient  vitrification.  Small  j)iccrs  may  hr  chij)p<'tl  out  of 
occasional  lengths  to  test  this;  and  the  color  will  also  Im*  a  guide 
after  the  inspector  has  hccomc  thoroughly  familiar  with  tin*  make 
of  pipe  IxMng  used. 

(3)  The  hub  and  socket  ends  of  adjacent  pipes  should  lit  to- 
g(»ther  well,  leaving  at  least  the  spaces  for  cement  given  inidcr  Tahk'  I. 

(-1)  There  must  not  he  on  the  lower  half  of  tlie  interior  of  the 
sewer  any  lumps,  blisters,  or  excrescences.     A  lew  may  he  allowe<l, 
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if  not  t(«t  large,  if  the  pipe  can  be  turned  su  as  lu  hrin;;  tln-m  hi  llie 
upper  half. 

(5)  Tiiere  must  lie  no  cracks  extending;  into  the  t-ndy  <if  llic  pip', 
or  of  siich  nature  as  to  weaken  it  materiully.  On  tupping;  the  pi[H- 
with  a  light  hammer,  if  it  does  not  give  u  clear  ring,  the  presenre  nf 
invisible  cracks  may  l>e  suspected. 

(fi)  There  must  be  no  broken  pieces  iif  material  size.  fr«im 
either  tlie  hub  or  the  s<K'ket  ends,  nor  any  at  all  which  cannot  l»e 
turned  lo  the  upper  half. 

N'nihing  (if  human  construction  can  be  perfect,  and  .wwer  pipes 
are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Hence  the  pipe  inspector  nnisl  have 
g(KMl  judgment  and  ccjnsiderable  experience  to  draw  tlie  line  pnip- 
eriy  Iwtwecn  important  and  unimportant  defect?.  In  clause  2.">.  Art. 
93,  of  Ihe  sewer  specifications  given  hereinafter,  sfime  deBnite  rules  an' 
laid  ilown  to  govern  inspectors  in  this  particular. 

Vitrified  pipe  can  !«■  secured  in  2,  2i,  and  3-foot  lengths.  The 
longer  the  lengths,  the  fewer  the  joints,  which  is  a  material  advantage. 

i3.    Joints  in  Pipe  Sewers.    The  joints  are  the  weakest  points 


in  pipe  sewers 


ni\  should  I»e  made  with  the  utmost  pains  to  si 

nearly    as  practicalile    an   alisolutely 
'      water-tight  job.     In  Fig.  17,  tlie  up|>er 
joint  shown  illustrates  the  form  com- 
monly employed. 
ueme-ii         ,  ^"  '^^  liotfom  of  the  trench,  which 

j     IT;       1  -should  lie  munded  to  fit  the  under  part 

HiHt'joi^i  of  the  sewer  pipe,  bell-holes  are  <lug  for 

Fie- 17.  juints  in  Pipe  siweri.  all  l)ells,  to  (X'rmit  the  joint  on  the  un- 
der side  of  the  pipe  to  l>e  made  prop- 
erly, and  to  ^ve  tiie  pipe  a  bearing  on  its  full  length  instead  of 
merely  on  the  bells.  Before  the  spigot  end  of  the  pipe  to  l>c  laid 
is  enltred  into  the  bell  of  the  last  pipe  laid,  it  shotdd  t»e  wrappe<l 
with  a  (/askd  of  hemp,  oakum,  or  jute,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  so 
that  the  inverts  of  the  two  pipes  will  match  in  a  smooth  line  when 
the  pipe  is  entered,  and  so  as  to  prevent  the  soft  cement  mortar 
from  being  foned  up  through  the  joint  to  project  into  the  pipe-  The 
gasket  also  assists  in  making  the  joint  water-tight,  ps|>eeially  if  then- 
is  water  in  the  trench.  Disastrous  results  have  often  followwl  the 
of  tlie  gasket,  whicli  should  always  be  used. 
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After  the  pipe  is  entered  and  brought  exactly  to  grade,  Portland 
cement  mortar,  mixed  alx)ut  1  to  1  or  1  to  2  with  sand,  should  be 
calked  into  the  joint,  io  fill  it  absolutely  full,  and  should  be  l^eveled 
off  on  the  outside,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Special  care  should  Ix; 
taken  on  the  under  side  of  the  pipe.  Immediately  after  placing  the 
cement,  the  l>ell-hole  should  be  packed  full  of  sand,  so  as  to  support 
the  cement  on  the  under  side  of  the  pipe  till  it  has  set.  It  is  best  to 
keep  the  cementing  back  two  or  three  lengths  of  pipe  from  the  pipe 
laying,  to  avoid  danger  of  the  cement  being  broken  in  placing  the  next 
pipe. 

Without  the  most  careful  watching  of  every  joint  during  con- 
struction, the  workmen  are  sure  to  slight  the  joints.  An  inspector 
should  be  kept  constantly  on  the  work. 

In  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  17  is  shown  the  ring  joint,  formerly  pre- 
ferred by  some  engineers,  but  now  very  seldom  used.  It  is  more 
costly  than  the  ordinary  form. 

Various  joints  have  been  invented  and  used  to  a  limited  extent, 
which  include  simple  beveling  of  the  ends  of  the  pipe  without  using 
bells,  the  use  of  grooves  at  one  end  with  corresponding  projections 
at  the  other  end,  etc.  Sometimes  the  exterior  of  the  spigot  end  and 
the  interior  of  the  bells  are  grooved  and  made  rough  in  the  ordinary 
form  of  joint.  This  is  an  advantage  in  holding  the  cement,  and  in 
securing  a  water-tight  job. 

34,  Cement  Sewer-Kpe.  Ever  since  the  early  use  of  pipe  sewers 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  cement  pipe  has  been  used 
to  some  extent  for  sewers;  and  recently  there  seems  to  l)e  a  revival 
and  extension  of  its  use.  Experience  has  shown  that  cement  is  a  very 
suitable  material  for  making  sewer  pipe,  and  that  cement  pipes, 
when  well  made,  of  first-class  materials,  give  excellent  satisfaction 
for  sewers,  and  are  durable  and  not  disintegrated  by  the  sewage. 
The  manufacture  of  good  cement  sewer-pipe,  however,  cannot 
l)e  successfully  carried  on  by  men  who  do  not  have  the  necessary 
skill,  which  is  to  be  gained  only  by  experience  in  this  particular  work; 
and  even  skilled  manufacturers  will  not  be  successful  unless  both  the 
cement  and  the  sand  used  are  of  first-class  quality,  nor  unless  plenty  of 
cement  is  used.  Much  poor  cement  pipe  has  been  made,l)ecause 
these  almost  self-evident  facts  have  not  been  understood ;  and  in  this 
way  cement  sewer-pipe  has  gained  a  bad  reputation  in  many  localities. 
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In  gcnrml  it  may  be  said  that  the  sam!  should  he  clean,  shaq>. 
and  (f)arsr,  and  that  it  should  contain  a  consi<IerahI("  proiiortiun  i»f 
fine  pclthles,  smaller  than  a  cherry-pit.  ( )nly  the  l)est  Portland  wmont 
should  be  use<l,  and  the  mortar  should  not  l>e  weaker  than  I  to  3. 
The  mixinj^  must  be  very  thorough,  as  also  the  tamp- 
ing info  the  mouldF. 

Two  general  kinds  of  cement  sewer-pipe  are  made. 
In  one,  just  coming  into  use,  the  pipes  are  made  con- 
tinuously in  the  ditch.  A  form  of  moulds  Is  used  to 
.  give  the  correct  shape  and  size,  which  can  be  forcetl 
;  ahead  as  the  work  progresses;  and  there  are  no  joints. 
Iowa!""'"''"'  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  tell  how  successful  this  plan  may  ln\ 
In  the  more  common  form  of  cement  sewer-pipe,  the 
pipes  are  made  in  a  factory,  in  pieces  of  the  same  length  as  vitrilieti 
pipe.  Usually,  comparatively  little  water  is  used  in  mixing,  in  order  to 
permit  immediate  removal  of  the  pipe  from  the  mould 
While  such  pipe  are  curing  (setting),  the  omitted  water  | 
must  be  supplied  hy  frequently  wetting  tliem,  or  the  I 
process  of  setting  and  hardening  cannot  go  on  properly. 
Many  cement  sewer-pipes  of  this  kind  are  spoiled  in  the 
curing. 

Cement  i)ipe  are  now  made  with  I>ells  for  the  joints, 

'    r  ^  J  '     btiieJSentr 

the  same  as  vitrifii-d  pipe.     The  manufacture  of  specials, 

such  as  the  Y-junctions  retiuiretl  in  such  numbers  for  house  comiec- 

tions,  is  still  in  unsalisfactorv  wmdition. 


The  body  of  a  cement  sewer-pipe  is  of  much  weaker  material 
than  tliat  of  which  vitrified  pipe  are  made;  and  Uie  thickness  of  cement 
pi[>e  stioidd  be  much  greiitur  than  the  thickness  given  in  Table  I  for 
vitrified  pipe. 
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35.  Typical  Cross-^Sections  of  Large  Sewers.  In  Figs.  18  to 
25,  inclusive,  are  shown  some  typical  designs  for  sewers  too  large  to 
be  constructed  of  sewer  pipe. 

In  Fig.  18,  the  common  circular  form  is  shown.  This  form  Is 
more  economical  to  construct  than  any  other  when  good  foundations 


Ceniarft 


Pig.  23.    IngersoII  Run  Sewer  with  Low 
Headroom,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Fig.  23     Dry-Run  Sewer, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


can  be  had,  for  the  circle  gives  a  larger  area  and  velocity  of  flow  when 
full  than  any  other  shape  having  the  same  circumference. 

In  the  case  of  combined  sewers,  however,  the  dry-weather  flow 
of  sewage  is  so  very  small,  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  sewer, 
that  it  makes  only  a  shallow,  trickling  stream  of  little  velocity,  and  the 
sewer  will  not  be  self-cleansing.  For  such  sewers,  this  difficuHy  can 
be  overcome  by  the  use  of  the  egg-shape  of  sewer,  shown  in  Fig.  19. 
This  shape  has  a  circular  invert  having  a  radius  only  half  that  of  the 
top;  and  the  depth  and  velocity  of  the  dry-weather  flow  will  be  the 
same  as  in  a  circular  sewer  of  this  smaller  radius,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  capacity  in  time  of  flood  is  ecjuivalent  to  a  much  larger  circle. 

In  Fig.  20,  a  favorite  type  of  design  for  very  large  circular  sewers 


Fig.  34.    Old  Tj'pe  of  Main  Sewers. 
Paris,  France. 


Fig.  25.    New  Type  of  Sewers, 
Paris,  France. 


is  shown.  For  such  large  sewers,  the  upper  half  constitutes  an  arch, 
which  exerts  heavy  presvsures  or  thrusts  horizontally  outward  against 
the  sides  of  the  sewer  at  the  height  of  the  center.  To  withstand  these 
thrusts,  the  masses  of  masonry  backing  shown  in  the  figure  are  added. 
This  backing  may  l)e  of  brick,  nibble-stone,  or  concrete  masonry. 
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In  the  large  sewers,  too,  it  usually  is  not  practicable  to  n)und  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  to  fit  the  circular  shape,  as  is  done  for  smaller 
sewers;  and  hence  the  flat  foundation,  also  shown  in  the  figure,  is 
adopted.  In  soft  materials,  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  drive  piles 
to  carry  the  weight  of  sewers. 

In  Fig.  21  is  shown  the  favorite  design  for  large  sewers.  For 
reasons  given  in  discussing  Fig.  20,  the  foundation  is  necessarily 
made  flat;  and  with  this  shape  of  foundation,  Fig.  21  will  give  a 
larger  area  and  capacity  for  the  same  amount  of  material  than  Fig.  20, 
other  conditions  being  the  same.  Also,  Fig.  21  requires  less  head- 
room than  Fig.  20  for  the  same  capacity — which  is  often  of  great 
importance  in  the  case  of  these  large  sewers.  The  invert  of  Fig.  21 
is  not  so  well  suited  to  prevent  deposits  as  that  of  Fig.  20;  but  in  the 
case  of  these  large  sewers,  there  is  usually  a  large  flow  even  in  drj' 
weather,  so  that  this  point  may  be  of  little  importance. 

In  Fig.  23  we  have  an  example  of  the  use  of  concrete  for  a  large 
sewer  of  the  general  type  shown  in  Fig.  21,  and  just  discussed. 

In  Fig.  22  we  have  an  extreme  case  of  low  headroom,  secured  by 
making  the  top  an  absolutely  flat  slab  of  concrete,  reinforceil  with 
steel.  In  this  case  the  bottom  of  the  sewer  was  necessarily  locatwl 
at  a  very  shallow  depth  below  the  street,  while  the  rec|uire<I  size  of 
sewer  was  lart^e. 

Finally,  in  Figs.  24  and  2."),  are  shown  two  typical  croSvS-sectioiis 
of  the  famous  sewers  of  Paris.  The  large  main  shown  in  Fig.  24  acts 
not  only  as  a  sewer,  hut  also  as  a  subway  for  the  water  mains  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  entire  ordinary  flow  of  sewage  is  conlincMl 
within  the  cuncttCj  or  comparatively  small  channel  shown  in  the 
bottom.  The  ledge  on  each  side  serves  for  the  passage  of  workm(»n 
and  of  cleaning  carts,  flushing  devices,  etc.  The  section  shown  in 
Fig.  25  is  a  later  type,  and  is  more  nearly  si4f-cleansing.  The  dirt 
in  tlie  streets  is  washed  into  these  sewers  by  the  use  of  hose,  and 
special  conveniences  for  cleaning  it  out  of  tlu*  sewers  are  neciled. 

36.  Junction-Chambers  for  Large  Sewers.  Where  two  or 
more  large  sewers  join,  special  difficulties  present  theni.selves,  in 
providing  supports  for  the  partial  arches  whose  suj)j>orts  are  cut 
away  in  making  the  junction.  It  is  usually  neccssarj^  when  the 
sewers  are  large,  to  build  a  masonry  chamber  enclosing  tlie  entire 
junction,  and  with  a  self-supporting  roof  spanning  all  the  si»wers. 
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Various  designs  for  such  junction-chamliers  are  used,  but  Ihe 
most  common  type  is  illustmted  in  Fig.  26,  Here  a  beU-moiUk  arch  is 
used  to  sp&n  the  opening,  the  cose  being  the  junction  of  three  of  the 
Chicago  intercepting  sewers  (see  Fig.  5).  Sometimes  flat  roofs  are 
used,  supported  by  steel  beams  or  made  of  reinforeed  concrete. 

The  bottoms  of  such  junctions  are  the  mathemcUical  inter- 
sections, executed  in  masonry,  of  the  lower  halves  of  the  sewer  chan- 
nels; and  for  sewers  not  too  large,  the  upper  halves  may  sometimes 
be  built  in  a  similar  way, 
or  with  vanll  ribs,  as  in 
the  roofs  of  old  cathe- 
drals. 

37.  Brick  Sewers. 
Ithas already  i>ecn  stated 
that  brick  is  the  favorite 
material  for  sewers  too 
lai^  to  be  made  of  pijK;, 
the  dividing  line  usually 
being  drawn  at  30  inches  |  \ 
to  36  inches  diameter. 
Brick  present  many  ad- 
.  vantages  for  sewer  work, 
including  their  moderate 
cost,  their  durability,  and 
their  small  size  and  reg- 
ular shape,  which  enable 
them  to  be  readily  han- 
dled and  used  in  building  sewers  of  any  desired  cross-section,  with 
comparatively  smooth  and  true  interior  surfaces. 

Sewer  brick,  as  those  suitable  for  sewer  construction  are  commonly 
called,  should  be  harder  burned  than  ordinary  building  brick,  to 
enable  them  to  stand  the  wear  from  the  flow  of  sewage,  and  to  insure 
against  disintegration.  They  need  not,  however,  be  as  hard  burned 
as  No.  1  paving  brick,  and  hence  constitute  an  intermediate  grade 
between  building  brick  and  pavers.  Sewer  brick  should  be  uniform 
in  size,  and  of  regular,  true  shape,  so  as  to  permit  of  being  laid  with 
thin  joints,  to  form  smooth,  true  surfaces.  They  should  be  carefully 
inspecteil  on  the  work  just  Ijcfore  being  used,  and  all  defective  brick 
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thrown  out.  The  common  size  for  sewer  brick  approximates  SV  by 
4  by  2 J  inches. 

In  the  sewer,  the  brick  are  laid  in  rings,  as  sho^m  in  Figs.  IS  and 
10,  with  the  4-inch  dimension  radial  and  the  8i-inch  dimension  length- 
wise of  the  sewer.  Care  should  l>e  taken  to  break  joints  in  each  ring. 
The  brick  should  be  laid  in  Portland  cement  mortar,  made  of  at 
least  1  part  of  cement  to  3  parts  of  clean,  sharp  sand  of  medium-sized 
grains.  Pebbles  should  he  screened  out  of  the  sand  so  as  to  permit 
thin  joints.  All  joints  should  be  filled  full  of  mortsir,  the  brick  being 
laid  with  shave  joints,  to  make  a  practically  water-tight  job.  The 
outside  ring  of  the  invert  should  be  laid  against  a  layer  of  1  to  2  Port- 
land cement  mortar;  and  the.outside  of  the  arch  (or  upper  half  of  the 
scnver)  should  be  plastered  with  the  same  mortar,  to  keep  out  ground 
water.  Similarly,  to  prevent  leakage  of  sewage,  the  entire  interior 
surface  of  the  sewer  should  be  plastered  with  the  same  mortar,  or  else 
thoroughly  washed  with  at  least  two  coats  of  liquid  cement,  after 
the  joints  have  been  carefully  [K)inted  and  smootheil.  Even  with  the 
utmost  care,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  secure  absolute  water- 
tightness;  and  the  difficulties  will  be  especially  great  when  ground 
water  and  soft  materials  are  encountered  in  the  trench. 

l^p  to  C)  or  7  feet  diameter,  two  rings  of  brick  are  usually  suffi- 
cient. In  fact,  for  tlie  smaller  sizes  of  brick  sewers,  one  ring  would 
be  ani|)ly  strong  with  firm  foniuiaticyus;  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  the 
sewer  sufficiently  tight  when  only  one  ring  is  used,  because  all  joints 
extend  entirely  tlirouirli.  Sometimes  an  exterior  layer  of  concrete 
may  be  usecl  to  meet  this  objection,  at  least  for  the  lower  half  of  the 
sewer;  or  an  outside  rin<i:  of  brick  may  be  used  for  the  invert  only. 
Sewers  larger  than  (i  or  7  feet  in  diameter  usually  recjuire  three  rings 
of  brick;  and  nion^  are  needed  for  very  large  sewers,  for  which  the 
number  n^cjuired  must  be  calculated  for  each  particular  case  to  suit 
the  special  conditions. 

38.  Concrete  Sewers.  Of  late  years,  concrete  has  fre(|uently 
been  employed  in  preference  to  other  kinds  of  masonry  for  many 
pnrpos(\s,  of  which  sewer  eonstnietion  is  one.  Its  advantages  for  sew- 
ers are  nianv.     The  following;  hjmv  be  niention(*d: 

First,  and  fo'«'ni(:st,  the  cost  is  usually  less  than  the  cost  of  brick 
mason  IT. 
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Secondy  the  concrete  exactly  fits  the  irregularities  of  the  exca- 
vation, giving  Ixjtter  foundations. 

Third,  sewers  built  of  concrete  constitute  a  solid  structure  without 
joints,  and  hence  are  less  liable  to  uneven  settlement. 

Fourth,  there  are  no  joints,  as  in  brickwork,  to  be  made  water- 
tight, though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  the  body  of  the 
concrete  entirely  impervious  to  seepage. 

Fijih,  the  concrete  can  be  readily  moulded  to  any  desired  shape 
of  sewer. 

Sixth,  the  concrete  can  be  made  by  comparatively  unskilled 
workmen,  if  skilled  foremen  are  employed. 

Concrete  may  be  used  for  foundations,  as  shown  in  Figs.  20  and 
21;  for  the  backing  of  brick  sewer  rings;  and  in  various  other  com- 
binations with  brick;  or  it  may  be  used  for  the  entire  sewer,  as  in 
Figs.  22  and  23. 

Reinforced  concrete,  or  concrete  reinforced  with  steel  rods,  to 
prevent  cracks  from  tension  stresses,  has  opened  up  of  late  years 
entirely  new  possibilities  in  sewer  construction,  of  which  Fig.  22  is 
an  example. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  concrete  invert  of  the  large  St. 
Ixniis  sewer  shown  in  Fig.  21  has  shown  surface  pitting  and  dis- 
integration fn)m  the  effects  of  the  sewage.  This  is  a  trouble  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  experiencc*d  elsewhere,  and  hence  is 
presumably  uncommon,  and  would  seem  due  most  probably  to  poor 
materials  or  poor  workmanship.  Danger  from  this  source  could  be 
prevented  by  lining  the  concrete  sewer  with  one  ring  of  vitrified 
paving  brick. 

FORMUL/E  AND  DIAGRAMS  FOR  COMPUTING  FLOW 

IN  SEWERS 

39.  Formulae  for  Computing  Flow  in  Sewers.  It  has  already 
be(»n  stated  that  more  than  09.8  per  cent  of  even  sanitary  stowage  is 
simply  onlinary  water  which  has  been  added  to  the  foul  wastes  to 
assist  in  removing  them.  Hence  the  mathematical  formula*  for  the 
flow  of  sewage  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  flow  of  water.  They  may 
be  studied  in  detail  in  the  instniction  paper  on  Hydraulics. 

Two  general  hytlrauhc  formula?  have  commonly  been  employed 
in  sewer  computations,  as  follows: 
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T  .■sr,a"f  s  -T  »r7i  lit     Ti*  **ier  cDm|iu  tat  ions  wen*  gentr- 
i.I'-  -^z-^:    n      *Lsria-!i  ?  5  t"^''- "s*^  w^i-Ii  is  as>  follows: 


•    ^    >«*ru?^  '-i^iir^rr  <■€  i>«'.  in  feel  pcT  secoml. 
/    =    ix--*^*.f  n."^:c  intf  i>  r^a^iiT  =  32 . 2  ft.  per  secorul. 


»     =     *  la    C  :*T"r_  31  5i«l- 


•    =        tirr«::if!i:   :c  r:i:ti:-c.  a  pip^  =  0.0144  -I- 

I   ~~v~ 
=    I^r^rii  :c^^rt;_zlfc«l- 
£    =    I  •^aT't^  Tg  r  c  :  cz^ .  En  f«i. 
''^  -'.s  ii«  •.:  -  ?•  r=:i^";t  u^  V^rrn  much  u^eil  for  sewer  erjmputations, 
"•  -  Vr  >xs  r  ^^j.:  Mr.  B^rsiii  Latham,  in  the  first  treatise  on  Sani- 
•ar   7*-;^ -^•:'"=j-:  T^  -rij  »  came    T>73  .  published  extensive  tables 
:  z*  -V'     -J..*  '.^i*-:-:  :t".ci  cLi?  fc^nnula.  whieh  made  sewer  computa- 
■•  '-7  '  -r   r  -T-t  .     :!-::*>?  h  wa*  easier  for  later  engineers  simply  to 
z.*ik-.  -  7*1    :  •; L>: -<*:  u. "  'V-j-  "ian  to  compute  new  oiurs  of  their  oami. 

-      A  ~  ■■'*    F  *^.'.l*z.     In    later  hydraulic   computations,  it 
-  —  j^-    -  r'T    •  r-:  >r^»i  tha:  Ku iters  furnnila  gives  the  must 

>..-•     -   r^-   .'v     I*  >  ^^  :  l>>w<: 

4^     'rt    —  — j 
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•  ".  •  .-y    :'  r^-Tw  ir.  fvct  per  second. 

>!■  ■.:.  :.y  vn:!:     r.«. ■:..;-  :r.  ft-ct  =  Area  of  ciT>s>-i<?et ion  of  stream  in 
•■■   '■  .   v..  T't-i  i.rin.oter.  in  feet,  of  lenj^h  of  jwrtion  <»f  rir- 
' »  f'f  ♦  ':.;i:.L'  1  v.».*  I  y  •>;•.  5Trerim.    .Ni»te. — For  cireular  pipe  8ewer^, 
A'        ;  'f  •:•    1.  i:r.-  'vr  v.  i...::  the  i  ::•<'  i>  flowing  either  full  or  half-fuU.) 

,   ,  Fill 

'  I.erictii 

1,       (  <if'{\v  \*\\\  of  ro»iL''::ri».->^.  var^inc  with  the  roughness  of  the  elmnnel. 

for  pif>':  Mv.<r.^  it  i-  (oiMmon  to  assume  that  n  =  0.013:  and  for  brick 
♦  ivvcrs,  that  //  -  0  01. "5.  For  rfiiicnt  pifK?  sewers,  the  roughnebs  might  Ikj 
ronsidercrd  iiiti'nnr'diatf;  bet  wren  th<'>c'  values  of  ri;  but  n  =  0.013  is  penendly 
\\\-A-A  for  thorn  a.s  well  a.s  for  day  pifx?.     New  and  perfectly  clean  channels 
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would  not  l>e  so  rough  as  indicated  by  these  numbers;  but  the  growths  and 
deposits  which  may  accumulate  in  sewers  render  it  wise  to  adopt  the  above 
values  for  n. 

Both  the  above  sewer  formulae  give  merely  the  average  veloc- 
ities (v)  of  flow.  To  obtain  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second, 
we  must  multiply  "v"  by  the  area  in  square  feet  of  the  cross-section  of 
the  stream  of  sewage. 

Kutter's  formula  gives  less  capacities  for  pipe  sewers  than  Weis- 
bach's  for  the  small  sizes,  up  to  about  18  inches'  diameter.  It  will 
be  on  the  safe  side  to  adopt  Kutter's  formula;  and  this  is  now  very 
generally  done,  though  actual  gaugings  of  small  pipe  sewers  either 
new  or  in  very  good  condition,  may  often  show  greater  velocities  and 
capacities  than  the  formula  would  indicate,  when  the  values  of  n 
above  given  are  adopted. 

In  this  papery  Kvttcr*s  formula  will  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
all  calculations  of  the  flow  of  sewers, 

40.  Diagram  of  Discharges  and  Velocities  of  Circular  Pipe 
Sewers  Flowing  Full.  Direct  numerical  computations  of  flow  in 
sewers  from  the  formulse  given  above,  would  be  very  lalK)rious  and 
tedious.  The  work  may  be  very  greatly  simplified  by  the  use  of 
tables  or  diagrams.  Diagrams  are  more  convenient  than  tables,  and 
are  adopted  for  this  paper.  With  their  aid,  computations  of  flow 
in  sewers  are  very  easy  and  short. 

Fig.  27  is  such  a  diagram,  giving  the  capacities  and  velocities  of 

circular  vitrified  pipe  sewers  flowing  full.     Cement  pipe  sewers  would 

probably  have  discharges  and  velocities  somewhat   less   than  those 

shown  in  this  figure. 

TO  USE  THE  DIAGRAM 

(/I)  When  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  and  the  grade  arc  given,  to  find  the 
discharge  and  the  velocity. 

(1)  Look  along  the  bottom  horizontal  line  till  the  grade  is  found,  inter- 
polating by  the  eye,  if  necessary,  between  the  grades  marked  on  the  diagram. 
(2)  Find  the  point  where  the  vertical  line  through  the  given  grade  intersects 
the  inclined  line  marked  with  the  given  diameter  of  sewer.  (3)  Trace  hori- 
zontally through  this  point,  interpolating  by  the  eye,  if  necessary,  between 
the  horizontal  lines  on  the  diagram ;  and  read  the  discharge  of  the  pipe  running 
full,  on  the  left  side  of  the  diagram  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  on  the  right  side 
of  the  diagram  in  gallons  per  24  hours.  (4)  If  the  velocity  is  desired,  it  can 
be  determined  by  noting  where  the  point  (found  in  2,  above)  of  intersection 
of  the  given  grade  and  diameter  lines  falls  with  reference  to  the  inclined  lines 
marked  with  the  different  velocities,  estimating  by  the  eye  the  decimals  of  a 
foot  per  second. 
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Solution.  See  A,  above.  From  the  intersection  of  the  vertical 
0.2  per  cent  grade  line  with  the  inclined  15-incli  diameter  line,  we  read 
horizontally  to  the  left  the  discharge  of  2.8  cu.  ft.  per  second,  or  to  the 
right,  of  1,850,000  gallons  per  24  hours.  We  further  note  that  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  0.2  per  cent  grade  line  with  the  15-inch  diameter 
line  falls  between  the  2.0  and  the  2.5  ft.  per  second  velocity  lines,  and 
by  the  eye  we  estimate  the  velocity  to  be  2.3  ft.  per  second. 

Example  2.  See  B,  above.  W^hat  size  of  pipe  sewer  laid  at  a  grade 
of  0 . 5  per  cent  will  be  requirc^d  to  carry  an  average  flow  of  200,0(K)  gallons 
of  sewage  per  day,  the  maximum  rate  of  discharge  being  three  times  the 
average?  (Note. — Hence  use  6()0,(K)0  gallons  discharge  in  solving  the 
example.)     Also,  what  will  be  the  velocity? 

Anstoer.  Required  diameter  of  sewer,  {)  inches;  velocity  of  flow, 
about  2.3  ft.  per  second. 

Example  3.  See  C,  above.  If  the  minimum  allowable  velocity  of 
flow  is  2  ft.  per  second  when  a  sewer  flows  full,  what  minimum  grade  will 
be  required  to  produce  this  velocity  in  a  12-inch  sewer? 

Answer,     0.23  per  cent  minimum  grade. 

Example  4.  If  an  outlet  sewer  serves  20,000  people,  each  person 
contributes  100  gallons  per  day,  and  the  maximum  rate  of  flow  is  3  times 
the  average,  what  size  of  sewer  will  be  required,  if  its  grade  is  0.25  per 
cent? 

Anjtwer.     24  inches  diameter. 

Example  5.  If  an  8-inch  pipe  sewer  is  laid  at  a  0 .  45  per  cent 
grade,  what  will  be  the  discharge  and  the  velocity  when  it  flows  full? 

Answer.     480,000  gallons  per  day;  2.1   ft.  per  .second. 

Example  G.  A  storm  pipe  sewer  drains  10  acres,  and  should  be 
able  to  carry  1 .5  cu.  ft.  per  second  per  acre.  Its  grade  is  0.5  j)er  cent. 
What  diameter  will  be  reriuired  ? 

An'twer.     24  inches  diameter. 

41.  Diagram  of  Discharges  and  Velocities  of  Circular  Brick 
and  Concrete  Sewers  Flowing  Full.  Fig.  28  is  the  diagram  for  circu- 
lar brick  and  concrete  sewers,  corrt\sponding  to  Fig.  27  for  pipe  sewers, 
and  is  used  in  the  same  way. 

TO  USE  THE  DIAGRAM 

(A)  When  the  diameter  of  the  pip^  ami  the  grade  are  given,  to  find  the 
discharge  and  the  velocity. 

(1)  Look  along  the  bottom  horizontal  line  till  the  grade  is  found,  inter- 
poluting  by  the  eye,  if  ncoessiiry,  between  the  grades  marked  on  the  diagram. 
(2)  Find  the  point  where  the  vertical  line  through  the  given  grade  intersects 
the  inclined  line  marked  with  the  given  diameter  of  sewer.     (3)     Trace  hori^ 
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xlownwanl  to  the  bottom  of  the  diagram  from  this  point  of  intersection,  read 
the  required  grade;  and  horizontally  to  the  left  side  or  to  the  right  side  of  the 
diagram,  read  the  discharge,  interpolating  by  the  eye  in  each  case,  if  necessary. 
All  other  cases  may  be  solved  by  similar  obvious  methoils. 


EXAMPLES 

Example  7.  What  size  of  circular  brick  or  concrete  sewer  laid  to 
a  0.2  j>er  cent  grade  will  be  required  to  carry  a  stomi  sewage  flow  of 
}  cu.  ft.  j>er  second  per  acre  from  one  square  mile  of  drainage  area,  and 
what  will  be  the  velocity? 

Solution,  See  B,  above.  1  square  mile  =  640  acres.  The  capacity 
required  is  640  X  f  —  480  cu.  ft.  j>er  second,  which  we  find  on  the  left 
of  Fig.  28  just  below  the  500  cu.  ft,  per  second  horizontal  line,  interpolating 
by  eye.  We  next  find  the  0 . 2  per  cent  grade  line  at  the  bottom  of  the 
diagram,  and  locate  the  point  of  intersection  of  this  vertical  0.2  per  cent 
grade  iine  with  the  horizontal  480  cu.  ft.  per  second  line  already  found 
above.  This  point  of  intersection  comes  nearly  on  the  9  feet  inclined 
diameter  line,  and  between  the  seven  and  eight  feet  per  second  inclined 
velocity  lines. 

Answer.  Diameter  of  sewer  required,  9  feet.  Velocity  =  7.()  ft.  per 
second. 

Example  8.  What  will  be  the  minimum  grade  for  a  60-inch  brick 
or  concrete  sewer,  if  the  minimum  velocity  allowed  when  flowing  full  is 
3  ft.  per  second? 

Anstuer.     See  C,  above.     0.067  per  cent  grade. 

Example  9.  How  large  a  population,  contributing  75  gallons  per 
capita  per  day  of  sanitary  sewage,  on  the  average  (the  maximum  flow 
being  3  times  the  average),  can  be  served  l)y  a  48-inch  circular  brick 
sewer,  laid  to  a  0.06  per  cent  grade;  and  what  will  be  the  velocity  of 
flow?  (Note:  Find  the  capacity  as  in  A,  above;  and  then  divide  by 
3  times  the  average  per  capita  amount  per  day.) 

Ansxoer,     89,000   population.     2.4  ft.   per  second. 

Example  10.  What  will  be  the  grade  required  to  force  a  flow  of 
500  cu.  ft.  per  second  through  a  96-inch  circular  brick  sewer? 

Answer.     0.38  per  cent  grade. 

42.  Diagram  of  Discharges  and  Velocities  of  Egg-Shaped 
Brick  and  Concrete  Sewers  Rowing  Full.  Fig.  29  is  the  diagram  for 
egg-shaped  brick  sewers,  corresponding  to  Fig.  27  for  circular  pipe 
sewers,  and  to  Fig.  28  for  circular  brick  and  concrete  sewers. 
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TO  USE  THE  DIAGRAM 

(.-1)  When  the  dilimtler  oj  Ihe  pipe  and  Ihe  gradt  an  gii'en,  to  jind  the 
discharge  and  the  velocity. 

(1)  Look  along  the  botlom  horizontBl  line  till  ihe  graile  is  found, 
interpolating  by  the  eye,  if  necessary,  bclwceii  the  gratlcB  marked  on  tbo 
diagrtuii.  (2)  Find  the  point  where  the  vertjeal  line  through  the  given  gmde 
interaectH  the  inclined  line  marked  with  the  given  diameter  of  aewer.  (3) 
Tr^ico  horizontally  through  thia  point,  interpolating  by  the  eye,  if  necessAiy, 
between  the  horizontal  lines  on  the  diagram;  and  rcud  the  discharge  of  the  pipe 
running  full,  on  the  left  side  of  the  diagram  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  on  the 
right  aide  of  the  diagram  in  gallons  [>er  24  hours,  (4)  If  the  velocity  is 
desired,  it  can  be  determined  by  noting  where  the  point  (found  in  2,  above) 
of  intersection  of  the  given  gr.'vic  and  dioaicter  lines  falls  with  reference  to  Lite 
inclined  lines  marked  with  the  different  velocities,  ealiniatuig  by  the  eye  tbs 
decimals  of  a  foot  per  second. 

{B)  When  the  grade  and  Ihe  required  discharge  are  given,  la  find  A* 
nteessary  diameter  of  pipe,  and  the  velocity. 

(1)  Look  along  the  bottom  horizontal  line  till  the  Riven  grade  is  found, 
interpolating  by  the  eye,  if  necessary,  between  tlie  grades  marked  on  the  dia- 
gnun.  (2)  Find  the  intersection  of  the  vertical  line  thrnigh  this  grade  with 
the  horizontal  line  through  the  given  discharge,  finding  the  discharge  od  the 
left  of  the  diagram  if  it  is  given  in  cubic  feel  per  second,  or  on  the  right  if  it 
is  given  in  gallons  per  24  hours.  (3)  Note  l>elwcea  which  two  diameter  Una 
this  point  of  intersection  foils,  and  take  the  diiuneter  line  nearest  as  that 
required.  (4)  Also  note  the  position  of  the  point  of  intersection  with  refer- 
the  velocity  lines,  and  so  estimate  the  velocity,  iutcrpolating  by  the 
eye  between  tite  inclined  velocity  lines. 
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(C)  When  (he  velocity  and  diameter  are  given,  to  find  the  grade  and  dis- 
charge. 

(I)  Find  the  intersection  of  the  given  diameter  line  with  the  given 
velocity  line,  interpolating  by  the  eye,  if  necessary.  (2)  Then  vertically 
downward  to  the  bottom  of  the  diagram  from  this  point  of  intersection,  read 
the  required  grade;  and  horizontally  to  the  left  side  or  to  the  right  side  of  the 
diagram,  read  the  discharge,  interpolating  by  the  eye  in  each  case,  if  necessary. 

All  other  cases  may  be  solved  by  similar  obvious  methods. 

EXAMPLES 

Example  11.  What  will  be  the  discharge  and  velocity  of  flow  of 
a  4  by  6-f(M»t  egg-shaped  brick  or  concrete  sewer  flowing  full  and  laid 
to  a  0.4  per  cent  grade? 

Solutum.  See  A,  above.  Find  the  0.4  per  cent  grade  line  at  the 
bottom  of  Fig.  29,  and  locate  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  vertical 
line  through  this  point  with  the  inclined  4  l)y  6  dimension  line.  Then 
tracing  horizontally  to  the  left,  we  estimate  l)y  the  eye  128  cu.  ft.  per 
second  for  the  discharge.  We  also  note  that  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  vertical  0.4  j>er  cent  grade  line  with  the  inclined  4  by  G  dimension 
line  found  above,  is  practically  on  the  inclined  7  ft.  per  second  velocity 
line. 

Answer.  Discharge,  128  cu.  ft.  per  second.  Velocity,  7  ft.  per 
second. 

Exampk  12.  What  will  be  the  size  of  egg-shaped  brick  or  con- 
crete sewer  required  to  carry  a  storm  flow  of  J  cu.  ft.  per  second  per  acre 
from  a  drainage  area  of  \  square  mile  (  =  320  acres),  the  grade  being 
0.3  per  cent? 

Arurwer.     See  By  above.     4  ft.  0  in.  by  f)  ft.  9  in. 

Example  13.  A  6-foot  circular  sewer  and  a  5  by  7  ft.  G-in.  egg- 
shaped  .sewer  have  nearly  the  same  area  of  cross-section.  If  both  are 
laid  to  a  0. 2  [)er  cent  grade,  find  the  discharge  and  velocity  of  each  when 
flowing  full.     (Note:     Solve  by  Figs.  28  and  29.     See  .1,  above.) 

Answer.  Discharge,  1G5  cu.  ft.  per  second;  and  velocity,  /).8  ft. 
per  second,  for  the  circular  sewer;  and  discharge  1G3  cu.  ft.  per  seccmd; 
and  velocity,  5.7  ft.  per  second,  for  the  egg-shap(Ml  sewer. 

Note:  Although  the  egg-shaped  sewer  hits  a  slightly  smaller 
velocity  when  both  are  flowing  full,  it  has  a  materially  greater  velocity 
than  the  circular  sewer  for  small  depths  of  flow. 

Example  14.  If  the  minimum  allowable  velocity  of  flow  in  stonn 
sewers  is  3  ft.  per  second,  find  the  minimum  allowable  grades  for  2  ft.  by 
3  ft.,  4  ft.  by  G  ft.,  and  G  ft.  by  9  ft.  egg-shaped  sew(»rs,  respectively. 

Answer.     See  C,  above.     0 .  20,  0 . OS,  and  0 . ()/>  per  cent,  respectively. 
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43.  Diagram  of  Discharges  and  Velocities  in  Circuit  Sewers 
at  Different  Depths  of  Flow.  The  diagrams  s"  far  ^von  show  thr 
liisclmrffes  am!  velocities  in  sewers  foving  fiJl.  It  ofleii,  howe\-er. 
is  necessary  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  dischat^  and  tbe  vHofity 
when  the  sewer  Hows  only  partially  full. 

For  circular  sewers,  the  discharges  and  velocities,  when  fiowinj; 
only  partialiy  full,  can  readily  be  determined  by  the  use  of  the  diii- 
gram,  Fig.  30,  in  connection  with  Figs.  27  and  2S. 


TO  USE  THE  DIAGRAM 

(.4)  \Vh*n  the  depth  of  flow  is  given,  together  with  the  diiimelfr  and  yradt 
of  the  teujer,  to  determine  the  discharge  nnd  Ute  velocUy. 

(1>  By  Fig.  27  if  a  pipe  sewer,  or  by  Fig.  28  if  a  brick  or  concrete  sewer. 
determine  the  dincharge  and  velocity  of  the  sewer  flowing  full.  (2}  Diviile 
the  given  depth  of  Row  by  the  given  diameter,  to  determine  the  pniportimml 
depth  of  flow;  and  find  this  proportional  dejHh  on  ihe  vertical  stiale  towards  the 
left  of  Fig.  30,  interpolating  l>y  the  eye,  if  necessary.  (3)  Find  the  inter- 
section of  the  horizontal  line  through  the  proportional  depth  (found  in  2, 
above),  first,  with  the  proportional  discharge  line,  and.  iecond.  with  the  pro- 
portionat  velocity  line,  in  Fig,  30:  and  read  olT  «t  the  bottom  of  the  diagrain 
vertically  below  these  inlerserlion  points,  the  proportional  diacharge  and  the 
proporlionni  vrlociti/.  (1)  Multiply  the  diirhnrge  and  relodtij  flotnng  full 
(found  in   1,  above),   by  Ihe  pnij/orliomil  difthnrg*  anil  pro  port  iotuil  ivlotily 
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found  in  3,  above),  and  the  products  will  be  the  required  actual  discharge  and 
acttud  velocity,  for  the  given  depth  of  flow. 

(B)  When  the  eu^ual  discharge  is  given,  together  with  the  diameter  and 
ffrade  of  the  server,  to  find  the  depth  and  velocity  of  flow. 

(1)  By  Fig.  27  if  a  pipe  sewer,  or  by  Fig.  28  if  a  brick  or  concrete  sewer, 
determine  the  discharge  of  the  sewer  flowing  full.  (2)  Divide  the  given  dis- 
charge by  the  discharge  flowing  full,  to  determine  the  proportional  discharge-, 
and  find  this  along  the  bottom  of  the  diagram  in  Fig.  30,  interpolating  by  the 
eye,  if  necessary.  (3)  Find  the  intersection  of  the  vertical  line  through  the 
proportional  discharge  (found  in  2,  above)  with  the  proportional  discharge 
curve  in  Fig.  30;  and  horizontally  to  the  left,  read  off  on  the  vertical  scale  near 
the  left  of  the  diagram  the  proportional  depth  of  flow.  (4)  Multiply  the 
diameter  of  the  sewer  by  the  proportional  depth,  and  the  product  will  be  the 
actual  depth  of  flow  for  the  given  discharge.  (5)  The  actual  velocity  can  now 
be  found  as  described  above  for  case  A. 

All  other  cases  than  A  and  B  can  be  readily  solved  by  similar  obvious 
methods. 

EXAMPLES 

Example  15.  What  will  he  the  actual  discharge  and  velocity  of 
flow  in  a  48-inch  circular  brick  sewer  laid  to  a  0. 15  per  cent,  grade,  and 
flowing  0  inches  deep  ? 

Solution.  See  A,  above.  (1)  By  Fig.  28,  with  the  sewer  flowing 
full,  the  di.scharge  would  he  80,()00,()()0  gallons  [)er  day,  and  the  velocity 

3.8  ft.  per  second.    (2)       ^~!— V*'' =  0. 12 -|-  =  proportional    depth    of 

48  inches  *  ' 

flow,  which  we  find  on  the  vertical  scale  near  the  left  of  Fig.  30.     (3) 

Horizontally  opi>osite  the  point  found  in  2,  we  locate   points  on  the 

proportional  discharge  curve  and  the  proportional  velocity  curve  in  Fig. 

30;  and  vertically  beneath  these  points  we  read  at  the  bottom  of  the 

diagram,  0.04   =    proportional   discharge,   and  0.40   =    proportional 

velocity.     (4)     0.04  X  30,000,000  gallons  =  1,200,000  gallons  per  day 

=  actual  discharge  for  6  inches  depth  of  flow;  and  0.40X  3.8=  1.5 

ft.  per  second  =  actual  velocity  for  6  inches  depth  of  flow. 

Example  16.  An  8-inch  pipe  sew^er,  laid  to  a  0 .  40  per  cent  grade, 
is  to  carry  the  sewage  of  500  people  contributing  100  gallons  each  per 
day.     What  will  he  the  average  depth  and  velocity  of  flow? 

Solution.  See  B,  above.  (1)  By  Fig.  27,  the  discharge  and 
velocity  flowing  full  would  he  respectively  450,000  gals,  per  day,  and  1.9 
ft.  per  second.     (2)     The  actual  discharge  is  500  X  100  =  50,000  gals. 

per  day,  and  hence  the  proportional  discharge  is  - =0.11.    We  find 

this  proportional  discharge  along  the  bottom  line  of  Fig.  30,  inter- 
polating by  eye.    (3)    Vertically  above  the  0.11  proi>ortional  velocity. 
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ve  finrl  a  point  on  the  proportional  discharge  curve;  and  tracing 
horizontally  to  the  left,  we  there  read  off  the  proportional  deptii  =  0.225. 
(4)  0.225  X  8  =  1,8  inches  =  the  actual  depth  of  flow  for  the  gi\-en 
discharge.  (5)  Horizontally  to  the  right  from  the  0.225  proponimial 
depth,  we  find  a  point  on  the  proportional  velocity  line;  and  vertically 
beneath  this  point  we  read  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  diagram,  pruporlional 
velocity  =0.60.  Then  0.60  X  1.9  (see  1,  above)  =  1.1  ft.  per  second 
=  actual  velocity  for  the  given  depth. 

Example  17-  What  will  be  the  discharge  and  velocity  of  a  l2-incb 
pipe  sewer  laid  to  n  0.25  per  cent  'grade  when  fluwing  4  inches  deep? 

See  .'1.  above. 

Answer.  Discharge,  250,000gals.  per  day;  velocity,  1.7  ft.  persecond. 

Example  IS.     What  will  be  the  depth  and  velocity  of  flow  in  a 
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l.'i-inch  pipe  sewer,  laid  at  ii  0,2  \kt  cent  grade,  carrying    1,000,000 
gallons  of  sewage  per  day? 
Set'  B,  abovL'. 

Ansiwr.     Depth,  H  inches:  velocity,  2.3  ft.  per  sef.-ond, 

44.     Diagram    of    Discharges    and  Velocities    in    Egg-Shapeit 

Sewers  at  Different  Depths  of  Flow,     For  egg-shaped   sewers,   the 

dischai^-s  and  veh)cities.  when  flowing  partially  fidl,  can  readily  be 

determined  by  the  diagram,  Fig.  31,  used  in  connection  with  Fig.  29. 
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TO  use  THE  DIAGRAM 

(-4  )  When  the  depth  of  flow  is  given,  together  with  the  diameter  and' grade 
of  the  sewer,  to  determine  the  discharge  and  the  velocity. 

(1)  By  Fig.  29,  determine  the  discharge  and  velocity  ol  the  sewer /fo?/?- 
ing  full.  (2)  Divide  the  given  depth  of  flow  by  the  given  height  to  determine 
the  proportional  depth  of  flow,  and  find  this  proportional  depth  on  the  vertical 
scale  towards  the  left  of  Fig.  31,  interpolating  by  the  eye,  if  necessary.  (3) 
Find  the  intersection  of  the  horizontal  line  through  the  proportional  depth 
(found  in  2,  above),  first,  with  the  proportional  discharge  line,  and,  second, 
with  the  proportional  velocity  line,  in  Fig.  31 ;  and  read  off  at  the  bottom  of  the 
diagram,  vertically  below  these  intersection  points,  the  proportional  discharge, 
and  the  proportional  velocity.  (4)  Multiply  the  discharge  and  velocity  flowing 
f\iU  (found  in  1.  above),  by  the  proportional  discharge  and  proportional  velocity 
(found  in  3,  above),  and  the  products  will  be  the  required  actual  discharge  and 
actual  velocity  for  the  given  depth  of  flow. 

(B)  When  the  actual  discharge  is  given,  together  with  the  diameter  and 
grade  of  the  sewer,  to  find  the  depth  and  velocity  of  flow. 

(1)  By  Fig.  29,  determine  the  discliarge  of  the  sewer  flowing  full.  (2) 
Divide  the  given  discharge  by  the  discharge  flowing  full,  to  determine  the 
proportional  discharge,  and  find  this  along  the  bottom  of  the  diagram  in  Fig.  31, 
interpolating  by  the  eye,  if  necessary.  (3)  Find  the  intersection  of  the  vertical 
lino  through  the  proportional  discharge  (found  in  2,  above),  with  the  propor- 
tional discharge  curve  in  Fig.  31,  and  horizontally  to  the  left,  read  off  on  the 
vertical  scale  near  the  left  of  the  diagram  the  proportional  depth  of  flow.  (4) 
Multiply  the  height  of  the  sewer  by  the  proportional  depth,  and  the  product 
will  be  the  actual  depth  of  flow  for  thegiven  discharge.  (5)  The  actual  velocity 
can  now  be  found  as  described  above  for  case  A . 

All  other  cases  than  A  and  B  can  be  readily  solved  by  snnilar  obvious 

methods. 

EXAMPLES 

Example  19.  What  will  be  the  discharge  and  velocity  in  an  egg- 
shaped  brick  or  concrete  sewer  3  ft.  by  4  ft.  6  in.,  laid  to  a  0. 15  per  cent 
grade,  and  flowing  12  inches  deep? 

Sec  i4,  above. 

Solution.  (1)  By  Fig.  29,  discharge  and  velocity  flowing  full  =  30 
cu.  ft.  per  second,  and  3 .  45  ft.  per  second,  respectively.  (2)  The  pro- 
portional depth  =  ^4   =  0.22,  which  we  find  at  left  of  Fig.  31.    (3)    We 

locate  the  intersections  of  the  horizontal  line  through  the  0 .  22  proportional 
depth  with  the  proportional  discharge  and  proportional  velocity  curves, 
respectively;  and  vertically  below  these  points  we  read  off,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  diagram,  proportional  discharge  =  0.08,  and  proportional  velocity 
=  0.63.  (4)  36  X  0.08  =  2.9  cu.  ft.  per  second  =  actual  discharge; 
3.45  X  0.63  =  2.2  ft.  per  second  =  actual  velocity. 

Answer.  Discharge  =  2.9  cu.  ft.  per  second;  velocity  =2.2  ft. 
per  second. 
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Example  20.  What  will  be  the  depth  and  velodty  of  flow  in  an 
^gg-shaped  brick  or  concrete  sewer  5  ft  by  7  ft.  6  in.  dimensions,  laid  to 
a  0. 10  per  cent  grade,  and  carrying  30  cu.  ft.  per  second  flow  of  sewage? 

See  B,  above. 

Solution.    (1)     By  Fig.  29,  the  discharge  and  velocity  flowing  full 

=  117  cu.  ft.  per  second  and  4.05  ft.  per  second,  respectively.     (2)  Pro- 

30 
portional  discharge  =  -  —  =  0.26- which  find  at  bottom  of  Fig.  31. 

(3)  Vertically  above  the  0.26  proportional  disdiarge,  we  locate  a  point 
on  the  proportional  discharge  curve  in  Fig.  31,  and  horizontally  to  the 
left  from  this  point  read  off  the  proportional  depth « 0.39.  (4) 
90  X  0.39  =  35  inches  =  actual  depth  of  flow.  (5)  Horizontally  to 
the  right  along  the  0.39  proportional  depth  line,  we  locate  a  point  on 
the  proportional  velocity  line;  and  vertically  beneath  this,  we  read  off, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  diagram,  proportional  velocity  ==  0.845.  Then 
4.05  X  0.845  =  3.4  ft.  per  second  =»  actual  velocity. 

Answer.     Depth  of  flow  =  35  inches;  velocity  =  3.4  ft.  per  second. 

Example  21.  What  will  be  the  discharge  and  velocity  in  an  ^gg- 
shaped  brick  or  concrete  sewer  2  ft.  by  3  ft.  dimensions,  laid  to  a  0.50 
per  cent  grade,  flowing  18  inches  deep  ? 

See  A,  above. 

Answer.  Discharge  =  5,900,000  gals,  per  day;  velocity  =  4.5  ft. 
per  second. 

Example  22.  What  will  he  the  depth  and  velocity  of  flow  in  an 
egg-shaped  brick  or  concrete  sewer  3  ft.  G  in.  by  5  ft.  3  in.  dimensions, 
laid  to  a  0 .  08  per  cent  grade,  carrying  25  cu.  ft.  per  second  of  sewage  ? 

See  By  above. 

Answer.  Depth  of  flow  =  39  inches;  velocity  of  flow  =  2.9  ft. 
per  second. 

GENERAL  EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE  WITH  PIQS.  27-31 

45,  Tlie  solution  of  the  following  general  examples  will  further 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  principles  thus  far  explained. 

Example  23.  A  24-inch  sewer  is  to  be  laid  to  a  0 .  25  per  cent  grade, 
and  may  be  made  of  vitrified  sewer  pipe  or  of  brick.  Compare  the  dis- 
charges and  velocities  obtained  with  the  two  materials.  (Note:  Use 
Figs.  27  and  28.) 

Answer.    With  sewer  pipe,  discharge  =   7,200,000  gals,  per  day; 
velocity  =  3 . 6  f t.  per  second. 
With  brick,  discharge  =  6,000,000  gals,  per  day;  velocity 
=  3  ft.  per  second. 
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Example  24.  A  combined  sewer,  laid  to  a  0.15  per  cent  grade, 
drains  an  area  requiring  either  a  3-foot  circular  or  a  2  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  9  in. 
egg-shaped  brick  sewer.  (These  sizes  have  the  same  cross-sectional 
area,  and  nearly  the  same  discharges  and  velocities,  when  flowing  full.) 
The  dry-weather  flow  of  sewage  will  be  only  1,000,()()0  gallons  per  day. 
Calculate  the  dry-weather  depth  and  velocity  of  flow  with  each  design. 
(Note:     Use  Figs.  28  and  30,  and  Figs.  29  and  31.) 

Answer.     With  circular  sewer,  depth  =  6.1  inches;  velocity  =1.6 
ft.  per  second. 
With  egg-shaped  sewer,  depth  =  9.2  inches;  velocity  = 
1.9  ft.  per  second. 

Example  25.  In  a  10-inch  pijx*  sewer,  laid  to  a  one  per  cent  grade, 
the  maximum  depth  of  flow  obser\'ed  was  7  inches;  and  the  minimum, 
2  inches.  What  were  the  corresponding  discharges  ?  (Note:  Use  Figs. 
27  and  30.) 

Answer.     Maximum  discharge  =    1,100,0(K)  gals,  per  <lay; 
Minimum        **  =       120,000    "       **      " 

Example  26.  What  size  of  circular  sewer  laid  to  a  0.08  per  cent 
grade  will  be  required  to  cany-  the  sanitary  sewage  of  a  city  of  100,000 
population;  with  an  average  flow  of  sewage  of  150  gallons  jht  capita  jkt 
day,  the  maximum  rate  of  flow  being  three  times  the  average? 

Answer.     5  ft.  3  in.  diameter. 

Example  27.  What  size  of  egg-shaped  combine<l  sewer,  laid  to  a 
0.07  |HT  cent  gra<lc  will  Ije  reciuired  to  carry  a  .stonn  .sewage  flow  of  0.5 
cu.  ft.  per  second  per  acre  from  a  drainage  an»a  of  320  acri\s? 

Ansurr.     eit.  bvOft. 

46.  Summary  of  Laws  of  Flow  in  Sewers.  The  principles 
di.scusscd  in  Articles  38  to  44,  inclusive,  may  l)c  briefly  summarized 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  laws  of  flow  for  sewage    are  the  same  as  for  water. 

(2)  Kutter's  formula  is  generally  considered  most  reliable  for 
calculating  the  flow  in  sewers,  though  complicated  to  use  directly. 

(3)  In  Kutter's  formula,  the  values  of  the  c^oefficient  of  rough- 
ness generally  used  for  sewer  computations,  are  n  =  0.013  for  pipe 
sewers,  and  n  =  0.015  for  brick  and  concrete  sewers. 

(4)  Sewer  diagrams  greatly  simplify  sewer  computations,  and 
are  presented  in  Figs.  27  to  31,  inclusive,  for  circular  and  egg-shape<l 
sewers,  with  full  in.stnicti()ns  for  use. 

(5)  In  Fig.  30,  the  laws  of  flow  for  different  depths  of  flow  in 
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circular  sewers  are  shown.    An  examination  of  the  diagram  Iirings 
out  this  important  law: 

In  circular  sewers  flowing  half-ftdl^  the  velocity  is  the  same  as 
when  the  sevnr  flatus  full;  and  hence  the  discharge  flowing  half-fuU  is 
just  half  the  discharge  flowing  full, 

(6)  Figs.  30  and  31  also  show  the  following  important  law  of 
flow: 

In  a  sewer  of  any  shape,  not  flowing  under  pressure,  the  maximum 
discharge  and  velocity  will  occur,  not  with  the  sewer  flowing  full,  but. 
with  it  flowing  a  little  less  than  full. 

This  is  due  to  the  increased  friction  against  the  top  of  the  sewer 
when  it  flows  full.  Owing  to  this  law,  no  sewer  can  flow  full  without 
being  under  pressure. 

(7)  In  the  case  of  combined  sewers  having  a  dry-weather  flow 
very  small  as  compared  with  the  storm  flow,  ^g-shaped  sewers  give 
materially  greater  depths  and  velocities  of  dry-weather  flow  than 
circular  sewers. 

CALCULATIONS  OF  SIZES  AND  MINIMUM  GRADES  OF 

SEPARATE  SANITARY  SEWERS 

47.  Minimum  Sizes  of  Sanitary  Sewers.  In  the  early  con- 
struction of  sewers,  prt^vious  to  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century,  the 
laterals  and  suh-inains  were  usually  made  very  much  larger  than  the 
amount  of  sewage  would  reciuire,  with  the  idea,  apparently,  that  the 
bifj^er  the  sewer  the  better.  Such  badly  proportioned  sewers  wert^ 
in  <jreat  danger  of  stoppages  fmm  the  inability  of  the  shallow,  trick- 
ling stream  to  carry  along  the  soliM  matter.  In  fact,  the  sewers  wert* 
expected  to  form  deposits,  and  wen»  purposely  made  large  to  hold 
a  large*  amount  of  deposit  and  to  enable  men  to  enter  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  tlu^m.  Disastrous  sanitary  experience  with  such  foul 
sewers  made  it  apparent  that  there  was  just  as  much  danger  fmm 
making  the  sewers  too  large*  as  from  making  them  too  small,  especially 
in  the  ease  of  saintarv  sewers.  Such  sewers  should  be  made  small 
enougli  to  give*  a  good  <lepth  and  velocity  of  flow. 

Sanitary  sewers  should  not  be  made  small  enough,  however,  to 
cause  fre(|uent  stoppages  by  catching  articles  which  have  l)cen 
admitted  into  tliein  through  the  house  connections.  House  owners  are 
offen  reprehensibly  negligent  in  putting  into  their  plumbing  fixtures, 
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articles  which  should  be  carefully  excluded.  On  this  account,  the 
size  of  house  connections  should  be  restricted  to  4  inches. 

An  8-inch  sewer  pipe  will  practically  always  cany  freely,  even 
cmsswise,  any  article  which  can  come  lengthwise  around  the  traps 
and  bends  in  4-inch  soil-pipes  and  house  connections  Hence  eight 
inches  should  usually  be  adopted  as  the  minimum  size  for  sanitary 
sewers. 

Usually  the  great  bulk  of  the  sanitary  sewers  in  a  separate  system 
will  be  of  this  minimum  size,  only  a  limited  length  of  the  larger  sizes 
being  required  for  sul)-mains  and  mains.  See  the  sewerage  map  of 
Ames,  Iowa,  Fig.  38. 

In  the  early  use  of  the  separate  system,  many  6-inch  laterals 
were  constructed,  and,  except  for  occasional  stoppages  from  articles 
improperly  put  into  the  sewers,  they  have  worked  well.  Som'^  engi- 
neers still  use  sLx  inches  as  the  minimum  size. 

48.  Minimum  Grades  and  Velocities  for  Separate  Sanitary 
Sewers.  In  the  design  and  construction  of  sewers  it  has  been  Jound 
that  certain  minimum  grades  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  deiX)sits, 
no  sewers  being  built  to  lighter  grades  than  the  minimum  unless 
special  means  for  flushing,  or  special  facilities  for  cleaning,  are  pro- 
vided. This  is  to  insure  sufficient  velocity  to  prevent  the  settling  out 
of  the  solid  matter  in  the  sewage  to  form  deposits  in  the  sewers. 

These  minimum  grades  for  separate  sanitary  sewers  arc  as 
follows: 

TABLE  II 
Minimum  Grades  for  Separate  Sanitary  Pipe  Sewers 
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0.10 

0.08 

0.07 

0  (m 

0 .  05 

0.015 


»» 
>> 
»» 
>» 


»> 

»» 
»> 


Caution. — For  the  above  minimum   grades  to  he  satisfaetory  and, safe,  tfier^. 
must  he  enough  sewage  to  give  a  good  depth  of  flow. 

The  flow  and  velocity  in  a  sewer  fluctuate  greatly,  as  illustrated 
in  Article  52,  below,  the  velocity  at  low  flow  being  much  less  than  when 
flowing  full  or  half-full. 
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actual  sewer  gaugings  of  flow  in  sewers  under  similar  conditions 
elsewhere.    For  this  method,  see  Art.  52,  below. 

50.  Methods  of  Estimating  the  Population  Tributary  to  Sanitary 
Sewers.  The  most  important  difficulty  encountered  in  estimating  the 
population  tributary  to  sanitary  sewers,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  fiUure 
population  which  must  be  determined.  To  know  the  present  tribu- 
tary population  is  not  sufficient.    Two  methods  will  be  described: 

(1)  The  best  method  of  estimating  the  future  population  tributary 
to  sanitary  sewers  is  as  follows: 

(a)  On  the  sewer  map,  lay  out  sewers  to  serve  all  districts  to 
be  served  in  the  future  as  weli  as  at  present. 

(b)  After  careful  examination  of  the  ground,  and  study  of  the 
conditions,  estimate  the  number  of  persons  tributary  to  the  sewers 
per  100  feet  of  sewers  in  each  district  when  it  is  built  up  as  fully  as  can 
reasonably  be  expected. 

In  doing  this,  five  or  six  persons  per  family  should  usually  l)e 
allowed,  and  the  number  of  families  on  both  sides  of  the  street  for  one 
block  in  the  future  estimated.  The  number  of  persons  per  l)k)ck  so 
obtained  should  then  be  divided  by  the  number  of  hundred  feet  of 
sewer  per  block  from  center  to  center  of  streets. 

Thus,  if  there  are  6  lots  50  feet  wide  per  block  (  =  300  feet)  on 
each  side  of  the  sewer,  and  the  streets  are  60  feet  wide  (  =  3(K)  feet 
center  to  center  of  streets),  and  if  it  is  thought  that  every  lot  will 
eventually  contain  one  residence, 

Tributary  i)opulat ion  =  -^ o  ftn~ — ~  ^  20  persons  per  1(K)  feet  of  sewer. 

The  tributary  population  per  100  feet  of  sewer  will  usually  range 
from  20  persons  in  the  residence  districts  of  small  cities,  to  100  i)ers(jns 
in  thickly  built-up  business  districts.  In  the  congested  districts  of 
the  largest  cities,  the  population  is  still  denser. 

(c)  To  determine  the  total  population  tributary  above  any  point  on 
a  sanitary  sewer,  scale  from  the  sewer  map  the  total  number  of  hundred 
feet  of  tributary  sewer  above  that  point,  including  all  branches;  and 
multiply  the  total  so  obtained  by  the  tributary  population  per  1(X)  fret 
of  sewer. 

Thus,  if  there  are  15,600  ft.  of  tributarj'  sewers,  and  the  tributary 
population  is  20  per  100  ft.,  the  total  tributarj'  {X)pulation  will  =  85  X 
20  =  1,700  persons.     In  some  cases  part  of  the  length  of  tributary 
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M^ers  may  have  (u  l>e  multiplieil  Hy  one  density  of  tributan'  population, 
aiul  part  liy  aiiollit-r. 

(■•)  In  case  the  future  population  of  an  entire  oily  is  to  W 
«'stimale<i,  a  different  method  must  be  used. 

Csually,  the  past  population  of  the  city  at  different  dates  b 
obtained  fn>m  c-ensus  reports;  and  by  study  of  this  past  (j^wth,  ami 
of  the  presi'iit  and  pn>bable  future  local  conditions  as  affecting  frmwth. 
and  l)y  comparison  with  the  past  gro«-th  of  larger  cities  whose  cwn- 
(litiiins  wen-  similar,  estimates  are  mwie  of  the  probable  future  popu- 
lations at  different  dates,  fur  20  to  50  years  in  the  future. 

I'sually,  also,  the  past  records  of  the  city  tliat  is  being  studied, 
and  of  others,  are  platted  as  cun'es  on  cross-section  paper,  the  onli- 
nates  representing  population,  and  the  abscissae  dates;  and  tlie 
future  estimates  are  made  by  prolonging  the  cun-e  of  growth  into  llie 
future. 

51.  Use  of  Statistics  of  Water  Consumption  in  DetennininK 
the  Per  Capita  Flow  of  Sanitary  Sewage.  Since  about  90. S  per  cent 
of  sanitary'  sewage  is  merely  ordinary  water,  nearly  always  taken  from 
the  public  supply,  the  total  flow  per  capita  of  sanitary  sewage  is  usually 
approximately  equal  to  the  consumption  of  water  per  capita  (that  is. 
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In  many  towns,  however,  there  will  not  be  such  close  corre- 
spondence. Sometimes  considerable  amounts  of  water  may  be  used 
for  manufacturing  or  other  purposes  which  divert  it  from  the  sewers, 
making  the  sewage  flow  less  than  the  water  consumption.  More 
often  there  will  be  considerable  influxes  of  ground  water  through  leak- 
ing sewer  joints,  sometimes  making  the  sewage  flow  several  times  as 
great  as  the  water  consumption. 

However,  very  extensive  statistics  of  water  consumption  in 
a  large  number  of  places  have  been  collected,  while  actual  gaugings 
of  flow  of  sewage  are  comparatively  few.  Hence  statistics  of  the 
water  consumption  of  the  tow^n  for  which  sewers  are  being  designed, 
or  of  similar  towns  elsewhere,  are  often  usetl  as  the  basis  for  estimating 
the  per  capita  flow  of  sanitary  sewage.     In  studying  each   town 

TABLE  III 
Consumption  of  Water  in  American  Cities,  1895 


City 

Population 

Daily  Conbumption  per 

3, 437,  202 

Pekhon,  1896.     Gallons 

New  York 

100 

Chicago 
Philadelphia 

1,098.  575 

139 

1 , 293, 697 

162 

St.  Louis 

575,  238 

98 

Boston 

560, 892 

100 

San  Francisco 

342, 782 

63 

Buffalo 

352, 387 

271 

New  Orleans 

287, 104 

35 

Minneapolis 

202,  718 

88 

Columbus 

125,560 

127 

Atlanta 

89. 872 

42 

Nashville 

80.  865 

139 

preliminary  to  designing  sewers  for  it,  all  jK)ssible  information  should 
be  secured  relative  to  its  water  consumption. 

On  pages  4  to  10  of  the  instruction  paper  on  Water  Supply, 
Part  I,  will  be  found  a  detailed  discussion  of  water  consumption. 
From  a  larger  table  given  there,  Table  III  herewith  is  condensed,  to 
show  how  the  average  per  capita  water  consumption  varies  in  dif- 
ferent American  cities. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  very  wide  range  in  water  con- 
sumption. The  excessively  low  rates  usually  mean  an  incomplete 
water  supply,  which  is  likely  to  Ix?  extended  later,  while  the  excessively 
high  rates  usually  mean  great  waste  of  water.  This  can  often  be 
greatly  reduced  by  introducing  water  meters. 
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Under  fairly  average  copditions  the  consumption  will  usually 
fall  lK*twetMi  the  limits  of  40  and  125  gallons  per  c*apita  per  day,  as 
shown  in  detail  in  TaUle  IV. 

TABLE  IV 

« 

Water  Consumption  under  Ordinary  Conditions 


1  » 

Gallonh  pkr  (\pita  plr  Day 

I    SK 

Minimum 
15 

4 

3 
15 

40 

25 

•20 

.■> 

25 

Maximum 

DoiiH'stir 

(\iiiiiiH»n-ial 

Vuhlw 

Wasto  ami  Loss 

40 
35 
lU 
40 

Tiital 

75 

125 

52.  Vse  of  Sewer  Gaugings  in  Determining  the  Per  Capita 
Flow  of  Sanitary  Sewage.  It  has  alrea^Iy  l)een  stat«l  that  the  flow 
of  siinitary  sewage  is  not  always  ef|ual  to  the  water  consumption.  In 
one  easi*  of  st^wer  gaugings,  the  writer  found  the  flow  of  sewage  to  be 
only  rA)  to  ()()  \)vr  cent  of  the  water  consumption,  the  n*maiiider  of  the 
water  Innng  consunietl  for  purposes  which  divertwl  it  from  the  sewers. 
In  another  case  of  s(»wer  gaugings,  the  writer  found  the  flow  of  sewage 
to  he  ovtT  .■>(M)  |MT  rtMit  of  the  water  cxmsuinption,  the  inen*ase  Ix'ing 
line  to  inliltration  of  ground  water  through  si*wag(*  joints.  Hene«% 
water  (•oiisiiin])tioii  data  alone  art*  not  sufficient  in  making  estimattN 
ot*  sewage  tlow,  and  data  from  actual  s<*wer  gaugings  an*  mH*de<l. 
( )f  late  years  then^  is  an  increasing  accumulation  of  data  of  stowage 
fl»)\v  ol)tainnl  fn>ni  actual  gaugings.  Some  of  these  data  are  given  in 
Tal.le  V. 

At  the  Iowa  State  College,  the  sewage  flow, as  given  in  Tahle  V, 
helow,  was  .">()  Xn  ('»()  per  cent  of  the  water  consumption,  owing  to  uses 
of  water  wliich  <livtTt(Ml  it  from  the  sewers.  At  (Jrinnell,  on  the  other 
hand,  inliltration  of  groinid  water  into  the  sewers  increascnl  the  sewage 
flow  to  alwuit  six  times  the  total  water  consumption  on  the  same  dav. 

A  study  of  Tahle  \'  will  show,  however,  that  in  gnieral  the 
(inraffc  jUur  of  sanlfdrif  sararfc  is  hrfircrn  the  limits  of  50  and  12;")  gal- 
Am.v  prr  capita  fur  datf. 

53.  Capacities  of  Sanitar>'  Sewers  Required  to  Provide  for 
riuctnations  in  the  Rate  of  Flow.     So  far  our  discussion  of  flow  of 
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TABLE  V 

Qausinss  of  Flow  of 

Saniti 

Dura- 
tion, 
Days 

iry  Sewa 

Tribu- 
tary Pop- 
ulation 

8,200 

Se 

Srwkr 

Datk 

Skwaor  Flow,  Oal«. 
PKR  Capita  pkr  Day 

MIn 

Av 

102 

Max. 

Compton  Ave,  St.  I^uis 

1880 

6 

05 

149 

College  St..  Burlington,  Vt. 

18S0 

5-8 

325 

65 

115 

140 

Huron  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1880 

— 

3,174 

— 



120 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

1881 

— 

20,000 

01 

— - — 

140 

13  Sewers,  Providence,  R.  T. 

1884 

1-0 

33,  825 

— 

78 

Asylum,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

1888 

— 

1 , 3(K) 

()08 

IG  Sewers,  Toronto,  Ont. 

1891 

3 

108,081 

— 

87 

Insane  .Asylum,  Weston,  W.  Vii. 

1891 

2 

1,000 

40 

91 

151 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

1892 

1 

*1 0,000 

72 

80 

103 

Canton,  Ohio 

1893 

-■ 

40,  0(K) 

54 

12<) 

180 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

1894 

— 

7,(K)0 

(> 

20 

30 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  la. 

1894 

7 

289 

0 

32 

77 

Des  Moines,  la.,  E,  Side 

1895 

15 

8.100 

22.5 

74 

142 

Des  Moines,  la.,  W.  Side 

1895 

13 

19,400 

23 . 2 

00 

175.3 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  la. 

19(K) 

2 

8(K) 

54 

95 

175 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  la. 

1900 

28 

8(K) 

30 

57 

130 

Marshalltown,  la. 

1900 

1 

4,200 

07 

85 

111 

Grinnell,  la. 

1901 

1 

2,  (KM) 

109 

180 

200 

Insane  .\svlum,  Mt.  Pleasant,  la. 

1901 

1 

1,2  (M) 

32 

02 

115 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 

1905 

4 

1 .  790 

79 

1 55 

194 

*  Estimated. 

sanitary  s<*wage  (Arts.  51  and  52)  ha.s  referred  particularly  to  the 
average  flow  per  capita  per  day.  The  flow,  however,  is  not  uniform, 
but  fluctuates  ^(reatly.  First,  there  is  a  seasonal  fludualhn.  The 
flow  is  apt  to  l>e  especially  high  in  severe  cold  weath(»r,  when  faucets 
are  left  nmninfj  to  keep  pipi*s  fn)rn  freezing;  in  hot  weather,  when 
water  consumption  is  high;  and  in  wet  weather,  when  some  gn)und 
water  finds  its  way  into  the  sewers. 

Second,  there  is  a  daily  fluctuation.  For  example,  gaugings 
show  that  the  flow  usually  is  light  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  when 
business  is  suspended,  llie  flow  on  Monday  is  apt  to  Ik»  esjx^cially 
high,  on  account  of  wash  day. 

Third,  there  is  an  hourly  fluctuation,  at  different  times  of  the  day 
and  night.  In  Fig.  32,  an  example  is  shown  of  the  fluctuation  of 
sew^age  flow  throughout  one  day,  as  determined  by  a  continuous 
sewer  gauging  in  the  case  of  a  city  of  5(),00()  population.  As  shown 
in  this  figure,  the  flow  of  .sanitarj-  sewage  is  usually  low  through  the 
night,  reaching  a  minimum  at  alx)ut  2  to  3  A.  M.  It  increases 
rapidly  early  in  the  morning,  n^aching  a  high  point  at  aUuit  10  to 
11  A.  M.     Although  there  is  u.sually  a  temporarj'  drop  at  the  winni 
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hour,  the  flow  ci>ntinues  hi^h  until  early  evening,  and  then  decreases 
rapidly  to  its  low  night  value. 

A  study  of  the  sewer  gaugings  summarized  in  Table  IV,  together 
with  others,  shows  that  the  flow  of  sanitary  sewage  ordinarily  fluc- 
tuates fn)m  a  minimum  rate  of  30  per  cent  to  a  maximum  rate  of  2{>5 
per  (*ent  of  the  average  rate.  If  the  gaugings  had  lK?en  extended  over 
longer  periods  of  time,  still  greater  fluctuations  of  flow  would  certainly 
have  been  found. 

It  is  appart^nt  that  the  fluctuations  in  rate  of  flow  will  l>e  greater 
in  lateral  sewers  than  in  main  sewers.  To  make  them  large  enough 
to  pnnide  for  the  greatest  rates  of  flow  to  Ik?  reasonably  expected, 
sanitarff  svwvrs  should  be  ffiven  the  JoUovung  capacities: 

PROPER  CAPACITIES  OF  SANITARY  SEWERS 

For  lateral  sowers.  350  per  .rent  of  the  average  flow. 
F«^r  s\il)-niaiii  scwors,  325  |>er  cent  of  the  average  flow. 
For  main  stnvors.  300  per  cent  of  the  average  flow. 

Table  VI  (page  GS)  is  proportioned  on  the  above  basis. 
54.  Ground  Water  in  Sanitary  Sewers.  In  addition  to  the 
sJinitarj'  sewagt*  itself,  provision  must  often  be  made  in  separate  sani- 
tary s(*wers  for  leakage  of  ground  water  into  the  sewers.  The  amount 
of  ^n)un<l  water  to  bo  all()we<l  for,  will  depend  on  the  ehanicter  of  the 
soil,  on  the  height  of  the  ^nmnd  water  with  reference  to  the  sewer,  and 
on  the  i'liTv  with  which  tlie  sewer  joints  are  made.  //  ihe  joints  arc 
made  vrri/  carrfuUify  the  amount  of  ground  water  to  be  expected  may 
ran(/i\  wilh  the  soil,  and  height  of  ground  water,  from  0  to  30,(XX)5ra/- 
hus  per  wile.  This  will  constitute,  sjiy,  0  to  30  per  cent  of  the  stow- 
age, but  is  a  steady  How,  not  rcMjuiring  the  300  to  350  per  cent  allow- 
ance for  fhictuatious  rc(|uiriMl  for  stowage  (see  Art.  53).  Hence,  if  the 
joints  arc  rarrfullg  inadr,  the  eapaeiti/  of  the  sewers  need  not  be  in- 
creased  more  than  10  per  cent  for  ground  water. 

If  suit-drains  with  outlets  separate  from  the  sewers  are  proxudetl  for 
all  wet  stretches  of  trench,  no  allowaiwe  whatever  for  ground  water  need 
he  made  in  the  size  of  the  sewers. 

The  inliltration  of  gnMuid  water  is  apt  to  be  much  gn»ater  (hiring 
and  inunediatelv  after  the  constniction  of  sewers  than  later,  for  the 
eiVect  of  sewers  is  to  lower  permanently  the  level  of  the  ground 
water. 
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55.  Summary  of  Methods  of  Computing  Sizes  of  Separate 
Sanitary  Sewers.  The  methods  for  coinputiii^  the  sizes  of  sanitary 
aewers  may  be  summarizeii  as  follows : 

(1)  Lay  out  on  the  sewer  map  all  the  si»wers  recjuinHl  to  ser\'e 
all  districts  which  can  reasonably  Ik*  exp<Kt(Hl  to  be  included  in  the 
fljstem,  either  at  present  or  within  ssty  30  to  50  years  in  the  future. 

(2)  By  a  careful  study  of  the  topography,  business  conditions, 
manufacturing  possibiHties,  and  other  future  pn)spix:ts,  together 
with  the  sizes  of  blocks  and  lots,  and  the  widths  of  streets,  determine 
the  probable  future  tributarj'  population  in  each  district  per  100 
feet  of  sewer,  allowing  usually  five  or  sLx  persons  per  family. 

(3)  By  a  careful  study  of  the  statistics  of  water  consumpti(m 
(Art.  51),  and  by  comparison  with  actual  sewer  gaugings  (Art.  52), 
taking  into  account  all  local  conditions,  estimate  tlie  avenige  flow  of 
sewage  in  gallons  per  capita  per  day. 

(4)  Beginning  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  sewers,  scale  from  the 
map  and  taVndate  the  total  lengths  of  tributary  sewer  al)ove  suc- 
cessive points  in  the  system,  to  the  outlet.  Muhiply  the  numl)er  of 
hundreds  of  feet  in  these  lengths  by  the  tributarj^  population  jxt  100 
feet,  and  by  the  average  per  capita  flow  of  sewage  per  day,  to  get  the 
total  flow  of  sanitar}'  sewage  at  the  successive  jK)ints. 

(5)  To  allow  for  fluctuations  (Art.  53),  muhiply  the  al)ove 
average  rates  of  flow  of  sanitary  sewage  by 

3\  for  lateral  st*wers; 
3}  **   sub-m:iin    ** 
3     "   miiin 
to  get  the  maximum  rates  of  flow  of  sanitary*  sewage. 

(6)  To  the  maximum  rates  of  flow  so  found,  add  0  to  30,000 
gallons  per  mile  of  tributarj-  st^wers,  to  allow  for  ground  water  (Art.  54). 

(7)  (X'casionally  it  may  Ik'  necessaiy  also,  in  the  case  of  certain 
sewers,  to  make  special  allowances  for  manufacturing  s(*wage  from 
large  factories,  each  factory  lK*ing  studie<l  by  itself  to  determine  its 
probable  sewage  flow.  This  flow  will  usually  be  subject  to  as  much 
fluctuation  as  sanitary  sewag(.',and  hence  must  be  multiplit»<l  by  the 
factors  given  in  5,  above. 

(8)  On  the  sewer  profiles  (set*  Art.  02),  the  grades  of  the  sewers 
at  the  successive  ]>oints  will  Ik*  detennined  and  shown.  Using  these 
grades,  and  the  total  maximum  rates  of  flow  of  sewage  delcrminetl 
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TABLE  VI 

ite  Sanitary  Pipe  Sewers 
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in  5,  6,  and  7,  above,  refer  to  Fig.  27  for  pipe  sewers,  or  to  Fig.  28  for 
brick  or  concrete  sewers,  and  find  the  sizes  of  sewers  required. 

Example  28.  In  a  town  in  which  the  blocks  are  340  feet,  center  to 
center  of  streets,  there  are  14  lots  per  block.  The  total  length  of  tributary 
sewers  above  a  certain  point  on  a  sub-main  sewer  in  the  system  (separate 
sewers),  is  1G,600.  The  conditions  affecting  rate  of  sewage  flow  per  capita  are 
average.  No  allowance  need  be  made  for  ground  water  or  manufacturing  sew- 
age.   The  grade  of  the  sewer  is  0,30  per  cent.    What  size  is  required? 

Solution.     The  tributary  population  will  be  — ^-r-  =  25  persons  per  100 

feet  of  sewer.  The  average  rate  of  flow  may  be  assumed  at  85  gallons  per 
capita  per  day.  Hence  the  maximum  rate  of  flow  for  this  sub-main  sewer 
will  be  IfiG  X  25  X  85  X  3}  =  1,150.000  gallons  per  day. 

Hence,  by  Fig.  27,  for  a  0.30  per  cent  grade,  a  12-inch  pipe  sewer  will  be 
required. 

Answer.    A  12-inch  pipe  sewer. 

56.  Table  of  Sizes  Required  for  Sanitary  Sewers.  By  the 
methoils  given  in  Art.  55,  omitting  allowances  for  gnnind  water  and 
manufacturing  sewage,  Table  VI  (pag(»  f')<S)  has  heen  computed,  to 
reduce  the  lalK)r  of  computation  of  sizes  of  separate  sanitary  pipe 
sewers. 

TO  USE  THE  TABLE 

Procee<l  to  follow  out  steps  1,  2,  3,  and  1,  in  Art.  55,  just  above  (which 
rea<l),  thus  determining  the  total  estimated  future  nund)er  of  linear  feet  of 
tributary  sewer  at  successive  points,  tlio  estimated  future  number  of  persons 
tributary  per  100  feet  of  sewer  (which  let  =  P),  and  the  estimated  average 
flow  of  sewage  in  gallons  per  capita  per  day  (which  let  =  F).  Also  ascertain 
the  grade  to  which  th(»  sewer  is  to  be  Imilt. 

(.1)  If  P  =  20  jyersons  per  100  /cc/,  ami  if  F  lies  between  75  ami  125 
gallons  j^er  capita  per  dnjf,  ami  if  no  allowance  is  necessarif  for  ground  water  or 
manufacturing  sewage,  fin<l  in  column  7,  8,  or  9,  or  by  interpolating  between 
them,  according  to  the  value  of  F,  a  number  close  to  the  calculated  number  of 
linear  feet  of  tributary  sewer  opposite  to  the  given  sewer  grade,  interpolating 
between  the  grades,  and  take  the  corresponding  size  of  sewer  in  column  1. 

Example  29.  For  13,100  linear  feet  of  sewer,  20  persons  per  100  ft.,  85 
gallons  per  capita  per  day,  and  0.35  per  cent  grade. 

We  find  that  for  a  0.35  per  cent  grade  an  8-inch  sewer  would  be  con- 
siderably too  small,  as  shown  by  interpolating  between  the  numbers  in 
columns  7  and  8,  while  a  10-inch  sewer  would  be  a  little  larger  than  needed. 

Answer.     A  10-inch  pipe  sewer. 

(li)  If  P does  not  =^  20  persons  per  1(K)  feet  (the  other  conditions  re- 
maining as  in  .1,  above),  first  multiply  the  number  of  linear  feet  of  tributary' 

p 
sewer  by  7  -  ,  and  then  proceed  as  in  .1 ,  just  above. 
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Solution,  Take  a  long  strip  of  paper  >^ith  one  edge  straight;  and  on 
this,  mark  off  with  a  pencil  a  scale  of  feet  from  the  scale  assumed  above. 
With  this,  scale  off  the  lengths  of  all  the  sewers  shown,  except  the  storm 
aewers.  Add  up  the  lengths  scaled,  and  add  15,000  linear  feet  of  future  ex- 
tensions, to  get  the  total  length  of  tributary  sewer.    Then  use  Table  VI. 

Answer.    An  18-inch  pipe  sewer. 

CALCULATION  OF  SIZES  AND  MINIMUM  GRADES  OF 
STORM  AND  COMBINED  SEWERS 

58.  Storm  and  Combined  Sewers  Calculated  by  Same  Methods. 

In  combined  sewers  the  rate  of  flow  of  sanitary  sewage  is  so  small  in 
lime  of  storms  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  storm  sewage,  that  the 
sanitary  sewage  can  be  neglected  altogether  in  calculating  the  size. 
For  example,  a  combined  sewer  one  mile  long,  with  20  persons  tribu- 
tary per  100  feet,  and  75  gallons  per  capita  per  day,  would  have  a 
maximum    rate   of   flow  of   sanitary  sewage   at   its   lower  end   of 

52.8  X  20  X  75  X  3i      ^  ^^        .  ,  ^ .        u  •      ti      i 
7i~v  »fi  400 ~           ^^*       P^''  ^^^^^'^^  (there  bemg  71  gals. 

in  1  cu.  ft,  and  86,400  seconds  in  1  day,  and  the  maximum  rate  of 
flow  being  3^  times  the  average). 

If  the  blocks  are  360  feet  wide,  center  to  center  of  streets,  this 
same  sewer  would  have  to  take  the  storm  sewage  from  43^  acres. 
The  amount  of  this  at  the  time  of  the  -maximum  storm  allowed  for, 
calculated  by  the  methods  described  below,  would  probably  be  at 
least  20  cu.  ft.  per  second.  The  sanitary  sewage  would  therefore  be 
only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  storm  sewage.  The  amount  of  the  latter 
cannot  be  foretold  nearly  so  close  as  2  per  cent.  Thus  the  sanitary 
sewage  would  have  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  size  of  the  com- 
bined sewer,  and  can  be  neglectal. 

59.  Minimum  Sizes  of  Storm  and  Combined  Sewers.  In  the 
case  of  sanitary  sewers,  8  inches  was  stated  to  be  the  minimum  allow- 
able diameter  (see  Art.  47);  but  in  the  case  of  sewers  carrj^ing  storm 
sewage,  there  is  much  greater  danger  of  stoppages  from  dirt,  sticks,  and 
other  debris  washwl  in  fn)m  the  surface  during  storms.  Hence 
twelve  inches  should  be  the  minimum  allowahle  diameter  for  storm  and 
combined  sewers, 

60.  Minimum  Grades  and  Velocities  for  Storm  and  Combined 
Sewers.  It  was  stated  in  connection  with  sanitary  sewers  (Art.  48), 
that  the  minimum  allowable  velocities  to  prevent  deposits  should  be 
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1 

TABLE  VII 

Minimum  Grades  for  Storm  and  Combined  Sewers 

MlNIMVM   GraOKH  TOGlVE 

8ha  pf. 

Material 

Size 

VfcLOCITIK»  OF 

3  FT.  PER  Sec  4  ft  peb  Sec. 
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»» 
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• » 
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•  • 
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•  • 

0       ;; 

O.m        '       0.10 

f ' 

t  • 
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0.05        i       O.OS 
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0.04         1       0.06 
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•• 
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0.03               0.05 

»i 

•  « 

10 

0  025 

0.045 

Kpp-ShafKMl 

f « 

2    ft.  X     3    ft. 

0  20 

0  35 
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0  15                0.26 

'» 

t  • 

3    "    X     4J   " 

0  12               0.-20 

« f 

t  • 

4    •'    X     (i     " 

0  OS                0.14 

» • 

.. 

5    "    X     7§    " 

0  00         1       0.10 

" 

•  • 

6    "    X     9     " 

0  05         1       0.08 

.. 

»• 

7    ••    X  104  " 

0  04                0.07 

1 

1  j  fci't  jHT  sicoiul  at  the  minimum  depths  of  flow,  which  will  require 
^rachvs  suificiiiit  to  p\e  niiiiiinum  velocities  of  2  feet  per  st^cond  when 
the  sewer  Hows  full  or  half-full.  For  sewers  earrving  storm  sewage, 
however,  (greater  miuinuiui  velocities  are  necessary-  to  pn»vent  dejxisits, 
on  account  of  tlic  <lirt,  pel)l>l(\s,  and  other  heavy  ruhhish  washed  into 
thcni  fn.in  tiic  .surface  in  times  of  storms.  For  combinvd  and  storm 
.scinrs  llic  iNlniininii  cUuinihlv  grades  .should  he  sleep  inouijh  to  (jive  a 
mini  mum  rrlDcitt/  of  '•)  jnt  per  ,sirond.  If  prarficcddr  wifhoni  Uh)  (/real 
rxprnsc,  4  fid  pir  sinnul  should  be  secured. 

61.  General  n.xplanation  of  the  Calculation  of  .\mount  of  Storm 
Sewage.  When  rain  l)e<xins  to  fall  u]K)n  the  area  drainiMl  hy  a  storm 
sewer,  the  water  fallinj^^  in  the  innnediate  neighborhood  of  the  outlet 
at  once  enters  the  .sewer  and  l)egins  to  he  discharged.  As  time  passes 
and  the  rain  continues,  watir  arrives  at  the  outlet  fn)ni  more  and 
more  remote  portions  of  the  drainage  area,  and  the  discharge  at  the 
outlet  increases  (juitc  rapidly  mitil  water  is  IxMUg  dischargtMl  fmm  all 
portions  of  the  drainage  area  at  tlie  same  time.  After  that,  any 
further  increase  is  slow,  being  due  oidy  to  a  per  cent  of  nm-off  slowly 
increasing  as  the  saturation  of  the  soil  becomes  more  complete. 
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The  time  of  concentration  is  the  lonjipst  time  rwniiafl  for  water 
from  the  remotest  points  of  the  portion  of  the  draina^  area  being 
considered,  to  reach  the  otillet  of  that  [K)rtion. 

Tlie  general  law  of  the  heaviest  rainfalls,  the  ones  wliicli  determine 
the  sizes  of  sewers,  is  that  the  heaviest  rates  for  short  storms  are  much 
greater  than  the  heaviest  rates  for  long  storms.  The  lottgcr  the  time, 
Ike  less  will  be  the  average  rale  of  the  maximvm  storm  laslintj  that  time. 
in  FijT.  "53,  is  given  a  diagram 
pn-pared  hy  I'mf.  A.  N.  Tallx)t, 
showing  rainstorms  in  the  C'cntntl 
States.  On  tliis  iliagram  the  or- 
dinates  rcprcsi'nt  the  rate  of  rainfall 
in  inches  per  hour  (which  =  cu,  ft. 
per  second  per  acre),  while  the  ab- 
p  represent  the  duration  of  the 
storm.       Three    curves    are    also 

J|<  L'fc  I   I    I    |~i~~|~  I    I    I       shown,  one  for  verj-  rare  rainfalls, 
^3Z3ZZZZZZZ~  <'"*;  for  ordinary 

heavy  rains,  and 
one  intermedi- 
ate. On  the  dia- 
gram each  + 
represents  o  e 
storm. 

The  storm 
cavsinij  llie  great- 
cut  rate  of  dis- 
charge in  a  storm 
sewer  will  i«- 
1/0%  he  the  max- 
imum rain  last- 
ing  a  length  of 

time  equal  to  the  time  of  concentration.  If  a  time  less  than  this  Ik; 
taken,  water  will  not  I>e  dischai^-d  at  thcoutlet  from  all  parts  of  the 
drainage  area  at  once,  ami  that  from  near  the  outlet  will  have  a  chance 
to  run  away  Ix'fore  that  fn>m  the  n-mote.st  jxHiits  arrives.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  time  \k  taken  longer  than  the  time  of  concentration, 
the  heaviest  rate  of  the  maximum  storm  lasting  this  long  will  Ix;  less 
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the  sewers,  etc.  By  looking  over  the  ground  carefully,  and  allowing 
for  the  above  conditions  in  a  general  way,  the  time  may  be  estimated 
as  closely  as  the  data  will  warrant,  without  special  calculations.  The 
upper  limit  of  15  minutes  may  be  used  when  the  gutters  have  a  very 
li^t  grade,  and  are  two  blocks  long,  and  where  the  roofs  discharge 
into  the  gutters  instead  of  into  the  sewer  direct. 

(2)  Longed  Time  Required  for  the  Water  to  Flow  through  the 
Sewers.  This  is  computed  by  taking  the  grades  and  sizes  of  the 
different  parts  of  usually  the  longest  line  of  sewers,  and  determining 
the  corresponding  velocities  of  flow  by  the  use  of  the  sewer  diagrams, 
Figs.  27,  28,  and  29,  already  given.  From  these  velocities,  and  the 
lengths  of  the  several  portions  of  the  sewer,  the  corresponding  times 
required  for  the  sewage  to  flow  through  each  part  can  be  readily 
computed,  and  their  sum  will  be  the  time  required.  The  designing 
must  be  b^un  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  sewers,  so  that  we  may  know 
the  sizes  of  sewer  needed  in  computing  the  times  of  flow  through 
each  portion. 

Example  34.  Required  the  time  of  concentration  in  the  following 
case:  The  longest  sewer  consists  of  400  feet  of  18-inch  pipe  sewer, 
grade  0.5  per  cent;  800  ft.  of  24-inch  pipe,  grade  0.3  per  cent; 
1 ,200  ft.  of  36-inch  brick  sewer,  grade  0 .  25  per  cent ;  2,400  ft.  of  48-inch 
brick  sewer,  grade  0.17  per  cent.  The  roofs  discharge  into  the 
gutters,  through  which  the  sewage  must  flow  2  blocks  at  0 . 5  per  cent 
grade  to  reach  a  street  inlet. 

SoltUion: 
Estimated  for  water  from  roofs  Velocity  Time 

and  gutter  to  reach  sewer  15.0    min. 

In  18-inch  sewer.  Fig.  27  4 . 2  ft.  per  sec.  1.6      " 

"  24-inch      *'        "27  4.0  "    "    ''  3.3      '' 

"  36-inch      "        "    28  4.0  "    '*    "  5.0      " 

"  48-inch      "        "    28  4.0  "    "    "  JO^O '^ 

Answer,    Total  time  of  concentration  =  35  " 

63.  Calculation  of  the  Rate  of  Rainfall  Corresponding  to'  the 
Time  of  Concentration.  In  Fig.  34  are  reproduced  separately  the 
three  rainfall  cur\'es  shown  in  Fig.  33.  Storms  of  the  1st  and  2d 
classes  are  rare,  and  are  so  very  heavy  that  it  would  be  excessively 
expensive  to  build  sewers  large  enou^  for  them.  Hence  sewers  are 
usually  built  only  large  enough  to  provide  for  storms  of  the  3d  class. 
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It  is  conadered  less  expoinve  to  suffer  aoBie  damage  from  nuc 
oveKhug^  of  the  aewers  than  to  build  die  gveater  sizes,  tliou^  in 
case  vety  valuable  property  would  be  damaged  it  may  be  wiaer  to 
provide  for  the  heaviest  storms. 
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nf  caae&atimtian  ftt  the 
ingram.    VntkaUy  ovor 


Fiud  th 
IwUomof  til 

it,  on  tbo  curve  for  st«ma  of  the  3d 
(luiIciH  grcKtcr  Btoroie  ue  to  be  provided 
for),  locate  n    point;   and   horisMilal^ 
upiioxiiu  tliiH,  read   off  on  the  left  the 
of  rninfcill, 
Exavtple-  35.     Find  the  rate  of 
rainfall  tu  uhc  in  example  34. 
Solution,    'llic  time  of  coDoen- 
Ovo- this  We  read 
(Ml  the  curve  fc»- 
Sd-daas  storms, 
2.1   inches   per 
hour. 

Answer.     2 . 1 
inches  per  hour. 
64.     Calcula- 
tion of  the  Per- 
cMtages  of  Im- 
pervious  and 
Pervious  Areas 
on   the   Sewer 
"Til^  Watershed.  The 
mused  percentage    of 
impcrvioua  area 
may  be  calculated  in  the  following  manner: 

Take  a  typical  unit  of  area,  usually  one  average  block,  and 
divide  it  into  different  classes  of  surfaces,  having  different  percentages 
of  impen-iousness,  as  follows. 

(a)  Roof  Area.  From  the  average  size  of  buildings,  and  the 
average  number  of  buildings  per  block  which  will  be  connected  with 
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the  sewers  or  with  the  gutters,  calculate  the  total  roof  area  in  the 
block.  Take  this  at  its  full  value  if  the  n)ofs  are  connected  directly 
with  the  sewers,  but  take  only  90  per  cent  if  the  roofs  are  connected 
with  the  gutters. 

(b)  First-Class  Pavements,  Calculate  the  total  area,  per  block, 
of  brick,  asphalt,  stone  block,  and  similar  first-class  pavements,  with 
ti^t  joints,  and  take  80  per  cent  of  this  area. 

(c)  Second-Class  Pavements.  Calculate  the  total  avcra<^e  area 
per  block,  and  take  60  per  cent. 

(d)  Third-Class  Pavements,  Calculate  the  total  avcra<;c  area 
per  block  of  go<Kl  macadam  and  similar  pavements,  and  take  40 
per  cent. 

(e)  Hard-Earth  Roads,  Calculate  the  total  average  area  j)er 
block  of  the  traveled,  hard-earth  surfaces,  and  take  20  per  cent. 

(/)  Sidewalks,  Calculate  the  several  total  average  areas  per 
block  of  1st,  2d,  and  3d-class  sidewalks,  corresponding  to  the  classes 
of  pavements  in  h,  c,  and  rf,  above.  If  these  extend  to  the  gutters, 
as  in  business  districts,  take  the  same  percentages  as  for  the  corres- 
ponding classes  of  pavements — namely,  80,  00,  and  40  per  cent  for 
1st,  2d,  and  3d-class  sidewalks,  respectively.  But  if  the  pavements 
are  separated  from  the  gutters  by  wide  parking,  as  in  the  residence 
districts,  take  only  one-half  the  al)ove  percentages — namely,  tiike  40, 
30,  and  20  per  cent,  for  1st,  2d,  and  3d-class  sidewalks,  respectively. 

Fhudlify  add  together  all  the  reduced  averacje  areas  per  hliK-k  (a,  h, 
c,  d,  Cy  and  f )  obtained  as  above  explahwdj  ami  divide  the  sum  bij  the 
total  area  of  the  typical  block.  The  quotient  will  (jive  the  pcrcenUuje 
of  impervious  area. 

The  percentage  of  pervious  area  is  obtained  bij  sid)tradin(j  the  per- 
centage  of  impervious  area  from  100  per  cent. 

Example  36.  In  examples  34  and  35,  assume  the  typical  block 
to  be  360  ft.  s(|uare,  center  to  center  of  streets,  as  follows: 

Streets,  60  ft.  wide;  pavements,  30  ft.  wide;  asphalt  on  two 
streets;  good  macadam  on  the  other  two;  cement  sidewalks,  »'3  ft.  wide, 
on  all  four  streets. 

One  alley  20  ft.  wide. 

Lots,  12  in  number,  each  50  X  140  ft.,  each  lot  containing  one 
house,  the  houses  averaging  30  X  40  ft.,  the  roofs  connectc^l  with  the 
gutter. 
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Calculate  the  perceatage  of  imperrioua  and  pervioufl  area. 

Soltttion: 

30X4OX  12 X  .90-  12,960 aq. ft. 
2  X  15  X  360  X  .80  -  8,640  " 
2  X  15  X  330  X  .40  -  3,960  " 
5  X  1,210  X  .40        -    2,420      *' 


(a)  Roofs, 

(b)  lat-Class  Pavements, 
(<Q  3d-Class  Pavements, 
(/)    Ist-Claaa  Sidewalks,  

Total  impervbus  area  per  block  «  27^980  sq.ft. 

Total  area  of  one  block  1=- 360X360*  129,60Paq.ft. 
27,980 
129,600" 

PenaUage oj parviout  area  •=  100 — ^21. 58 '^  78.42 pv cent 

Mr.  ^nil  Kuidiling.  M.  Am.  Soc.  a  E.,  has  cakulatod  tiw 

percentages  of  impervious  area  in  various  dties  of  Nev  Yolk  State, 

and  his  vofk  has  been  repeated  by  Prof.  H.  N.  C^gden,*  vfao  finds 

the  percentage  to  vary  with  the  intenai^  of  pc^latkm,  as  follows: 

TABLE  Vlll 

Approjdiiiate  PcreentafM  ot  InpervlOBs  Araa  is  OUaa 


Atuwer.    Percentage  of  pemoua  area  ■=  - 


|;-21.58p»cL 


Aau 

5 

4 

M 

10 

9i 

90i 

15 

20 

20i 

79i 

■  74 

30 

31i 

68i 

3S 

40 

42 

45 

52i 

50 

S2 

471 

55 

42 

Even  very  heavily  populated  sections  in  the  lai^est  cities  will 
selcioni  have  more  than  80  to  85  per  cent  of  impervious  area. 

Table  VIII  furnishes  an  easy  method  of  making  approximate 
estimates  of  the  percentages  of  impervious  area. 

Example  37.  In  example  36,  estimate  the  percentage  of  imper- 
vious area  by  Table  VIII. 

Solution.    Tlie    typical    block    contains   129,600    sq.    ft.;  and 

~ik\iii\  I fM  ~  ^  acres.     The   12   houses  at   an   average   of    5i 

persons  per  house,  would  give  C6  persons  per  block  =  22  per  acre. 
■  Settir  Diiign.  p.  SI. 
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Referring  to  Table  VIII  we  find  by  interpolating,  22  J  per  cent 
of  impervious  area,  as  (X)mpared  with  21.6  per  cent  obtained  above 
by  the  more  exact  method. 

65.    Calculation  of  the  Maximum  Percentage  of  Run-Off.    Not 

all  of  the  rain  falling  on  the  impervious  area  of  a  watershed  will  run 

off  during  the  storm.     Small  amounts  are  evaporated  or  absorbed 

at  once,  for  no  city  surfaces  are  absohitely  imper\'ious.     A  larger 

amount  goes  to  fill  up  small  depressions  in  the  surfaces.    A  still 

larger  amount  accumulates  on  the  surfaces  of  the  watershed,  making 

its  way  toward  the  sewer,  the  amount  so  accumulated  and  its  rate 

of  movement  increasing  as  the  storm  continues  at  the  same  rate,  until 

finally  an  equilibrium  of  flow  is  established,  and  the  rate  of  the  run-off 

from  the  impervious  area  Ijccomes  practically  100  per  cent  of  the 

rainfall.    Thus,  the  shorter  the  storm,  the  less  the  percentage  of 

run-off  from  the  impervious  area;  and  hence  sewer  watersheds  having 

the  smallest  times  of  concentration  are  likely  to  have  the  smallest 

percentages  of  maximum  run-off  from  the  impervious  areas. 

The  maximum  downpours  which  determine  the  size  of  the 
sewer,  are  often  preceded  by  lighter  downpours  which  saturate  and 
partially, flood  the  watershe<l.  Hence  it  will  probably  never  be  aHmo- 
able  to  assume  less  than  75  per  cent  as  the  percentage  of  maximum 
run-off  from  the  impervious  areas  of  a  seivcr  watershed^  even  unth  very 
short  timss  of  concentration^  and  comparatively  little  damage  from 
overcharged  sewers. 

With  long  times  of  concentration  (say  45  minutes  or  more),  and 
wherever  great  damage  would  be  caused  by  overcharged  sewers, 
100  per  cent  of  maximum  run-off  from  the  impervious  areas  should  be 
assumed. 

In  the  case  of  long-continued  stonns,  the  pervious  area  becomes 
gradually  saturated,  until  some  run-off  occurs  from  it  also.  In  the 
case  of  storms  lasting  several  hours,  such  as  cause  the  great  floods  in 
rivers,  this  percentage  of  maximum  nm-off  may  be  quite  high;  but 
for  sewers,  the  times  of  concentration,  and  hence  the  duration  of  the 
maximum  downpour,  are  comparatively  short — rarely  as  long  as  one 
hour. 

For  soils  of  average  porosity  and  for  moderate  slopes ^  the  per- 
cefUage  of  maximum  nm-off  from  the  pervious  areas  may  be  assumed 
io  range  from  0,  for  15  minutes  time  of  concentration^  to,  say,  20  for  1 
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hour's  time  of  concentration.  For  porous,  sandy  soUs  and  flai  slopes, 
assume  0  to  50  per  cent,  and  for  very  impervious  soils  angt  very  sleep 
slopes,  125  to  150  per  cent  of  the  above  percentages  of  maxhnum  run^ 
offs  from  pervious  areas. 

Example  38.  In  examples  36  and  37,  assume  that  the  territory 
is  a  residence  district,  with  mod^^te  slopes  and  clay  subsoil.  Esti- 
mate the  percentage  of  maximum  run-off. 

Solution.  Since  the  time  of  concentration  is  only  35  minutes, 
while  the  dmnage  from  overcharged  sewers  would  not  be  so  great 
as  in  a  business  district,  we  shall  assume  90  per  ctat  maximum  rate 
of  run-off  bom  the  impervious  area.  For  the  pervious  area,  we 
interpolate  rou^ly  between  0  per  cent  for  15  minutes,  and  17  per  cent 
for  1  hour,  and  assume  8  per  cent  maximum  rate  of  run-off. 

.90  X  21.6  per  cent  =  19.4  percent  from  inq)ervious  area. 

.08X78.4    "      "=^3    "      "      "      pervious       " 

Answer.  Total  »  26    per  eent  maximum  rate  of  run-off. 

66.  Summary  of  Methods  of  Computing  Sixes  of  Storm  Sefwers. 
We  may  now  summarize  the  methods  of  computing  the  sizes  of  storm 
sewers,  described  above  in  Articles  61  to  65,  inclusive,  as  follows: 

(a)  Calculate  the  time  of  concentration  (Art.  62),  or  longest  time  of 
flow  from  the  remote  portions  of  the  sewer  watershed  to  the  point  for  which 
the  size  of  sewer  is  being  calculated. 

{}))  Calculate  the  maximurr  ^^ate  of  rainfall  (Art.  63)  corresponding  to 
the  time  of  concentration. 

(f)  Calculate  the  percentages  of  impervious  and  pervious  arens  on  the 
sower  watershed  (Art.  64). 

(r/)  From  the  percentages  of  impervious  and  pervious  areas,  and  knowl- 
odj^o  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sewer  watershed,  calculate  the  percentage  of 
maximum  run-off  (Art.  65). 

(c)  Calculate  the  maximum  rate  of  flow  of  storm  sewage,  by  multiplying 
togetfier  the  area  of  the  sewer  watershed  in  acres,  the  maximum  rate  of  rainfall  in 
inches  per  hour  {h),  and  the  percentage  of  maximum  run-off  (d).  The  product 
will  be  the  cubic  feet  per  second  of  maximum  storm  sewage  flow. 

(/)  Knowing  the  grade  of  the  sewer,  refer  to  Fig.  27,  or  Fig.  28,  or  Fig.  29, 
according  to  the  shape  and  material  of  the  sewer,  and  determine  the  size  of 
sewer  required  to  carry  the  maximum  flow  of  storm  sewage  (e)  when  flowing 
full. 

Example  39.  In  examples  34  to  38,  assume  that  the  sewer 
watershed  is  5,280  feet  long  by  800  feet  wide,  and  that  the  grade  of 
the  circular  brick  outlet  sewer  is  to  be  0. 15  per  cent.  Calculate  the 
required  diameter. 
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(a)    The  time  of  concentration  =  35  min.  (see  Ex.  34). 

(h)    The  rate  of  maximum  rainfall  =  2 . 1  in.  per  hr.  (see  Ex.  35). 

(d)  The  percentage  of  maximum  run-off  =  26  (see  Ex.  38). 

/  X    rpi      ,    .  5,280  X  800      ^^ 

(e)  The  (Iramage  area  = —  —  =  97  acres. 

43,560 

97   X   2.1    X    .26   =   53  cu.  ft.  per  sec. 
=    maximum   flow  of  storm   sewage. 
(/)    Referring  to  Fig.  28,  we  find,  by  interpolating  between  the  4-toot 
and  5-foot  diameters,  that  for  a  grade  of  0.15  per  cent  a^diameter  of 
4  ft.  3  in.  will  be  required  for  a  circular  brick  sewer  which  can  carry 
53  cu.  ft.  per  sec. 

Arutwer.     A  4  ft.  3  in.  circular  brick  sewer. 

GENERAL  EXAMPLE  FOR  PRACTICE 

67.  Before  proceeding  further,  the  student  should  work  out 
the  following  example  in  computation  of  the  proper  size  of  sewer: 

Example  40.  A  thickly  built-up  sewer  district,  having  a  popu- 
lation of  35  persons  per  acre,  contains  160  acres.  The  slopes  are  very 
flat,  and  the  soil  is  sandy  and  porous.  The  longest  line  of  sewers  is 
6,000  feet ;  and  the  velocity  of  flow  in  the  sewers  averages  four  feet 
per  second.  The  roofs  are  connected  with  the  gutters,  in  which  the 
longest  flow  is  two  blocks.  Calculate  the  diameter  of  the  circular, 
brick  outlet  sewer,  laid  to  a  0.08  per  cent  grade  (Note:  Use  Table 
VIII.) 

Answ(r.     A  (i-foot  circular  brick  sewer. 
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PAIIT  II 


LAND  DRAINS  AND  SUBDRAINS 

68.  General  Discussion  of  Land  Drains.  Definitions  of  sewers 
and  drains  were  given  in  Art.  1.  Land  drains  have  for  their  object 
the  reclaiming  of  wet  lands,  to  render  them  suitable  for  cultivation. 
The  reclamation  of  wet  lands  also  greatly  improves  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  vicinity. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  land  drains — namely,  tile 
drains,  or  lines  of  agricultural  <lrain  til(»s  laid  a  few  feet  Inmeath  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  to  remove  ground  water;  and  drainage  dUches, 
or  open  channels,  made  to  sene  as  outlets  for  the  tile  drains  and  to 
drain  ponds  and  remove  surface  water. 

69.  Planning  and  Construction  of  Land- Drainage  Systems. 
When  a  tile  drainage  system  is  pn)jectcHl,  a  com{)etent  dniinage 
engineer  should  at  (mce  be  engaged  to  do  the  necessary  sur\eying, 
plan  the  system,  and  pass  on  the  constriction. 

The  surveying  will  include  the  obtaining  of  data  for  a  complete 
map  of  the  system;  and  ea(!h  drain  should  be  staked  out,  strikes  l)eing 
set  50  feet  apart,  and  an  elevation  taken  with  a  goo<I  level  at  each 
stake.     All  the  work  should  be  checked. 

The  engineer  should  then  prepare  for  the  landowner  a  com- 
plete map  of  the  system,  to  a  scale  of  2(K)  to  4(K)  feet  per  inch;  also 
a  sheet  of  profiles,  including  a  profile  of  each  tlrain,  showing  the 
depth  and  grade  at  all  points.  Without  such  map  and  pn)fil(»s, 
knowledge  of  the  system  may  be  lost,  and,  on  some  future  occasion, 
when  very  badly  needcnl,  may  be  unavailabl(\ 

The  engineer  should  plan  as  simple  and  n^gular  a  tile  system  as 
possible,  adopting  long,  parallel,  straight  lines  of  tile  when  practicable, 
with  as  few  junctions  as  possibli*. 

The  grades  may  be  very  light  in  case  of  necessity,  and  short  tile 
drains  have  worked  well  even  at  level  grades;  but  the  lighter  die 
grade,  the  greater  should  be  the  care  ust»d  in  construction. 

Cf'pyn'fj/it.  l!M)s,  by  AnitriKian  Schoo'  of  CorreeporuUnct. 
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The  minimum  depths  should  usually  be  3)  to  4  feet.  Shallower 
depths  do  not  dr^  out  the  soil  so  thoroughly;  and  tile,  if  laid  3}  to  4 
feet  deep,  can  be  placed  farther  «iough  apart  to  more  than  make  up 
for  the  cost  of  the  greater  depth. 

The  lines  of  tile  should  usually  be  placed  from  five  to  ten  rods 
apart,  depending  on  the  soil — farthest  apart  in  the  most  porous  soil. 
The  outlet'  should  be  built  with  special  care;  and  a  masonry  wall 
should  be  constructed  to  hold  the  last  length  of  tile. 

For  drainage  ditches,  careful  surreys  of  the  entire  watershed 
must  be  made  by  a  very  competent  engineer;  and  fully  detailed  plans 
and  spedfications  must  be  prepared. 

70.  Contracts  and  Specifications  for  Tile  Drains.  The  em- 
ployer and  the  ttle  ditdier  should  sign  a  printed  contract  with  detailed 
spedficattons,  such  as  ffvea  herewith : 

CONTRACT 

It  is  hereb;  agreed  between , 

employer,  Bud ,  oontractor, 

th^  the  contractor  abtll,  except  for  the  tumiahing  of  the  tile  along  the  ditch 
«nd  the  refilling  of  the  ditch,  entirely  construct  for  the  employer  the  following 
described  drains: 


It  is  further  agreed  that  for  the  above  work  the  employer  shall  pay  the 
following  prices: 


It  is  further  agreed  that  Ihe  employer 

furnish  board  free  to  the  i-ontrac;tor  and  his 

helpers  during  active  prosecution  of  the  work. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  contractor  shall  begin  the  work  by 

and  complete  tlie  same  by 

It  is  further  agreed  that  all  the  above  work  and  the  payments  therefor 
shall  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  specificationn  given  below  and  with  the 
engineer's  maps,  profilcH,  and  plans,  all  of  which  arc  hereby  made  a  part  of  this 
contract. 

Witness  the  hands  of  the  reapeclive  parties,  this day  of 

A.   D 

Employer 

('oiitrnctor 
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SPECIFICATIONS 

1.  Staking  Out  the  Work.  The  work  will  be  staked  out  by  the  engineer, 
and  his  stakes  must  be  carefully  preserved  and  followed. 

2.  Digging  the  Ditches.  The  digging  of  each  ditch  must  begin  at  its 
outlet,  or  at  its  junction  with  another  tile  drain,  and  proceed  toward  its  upper 
end.  The  ditch  must  be  dug  along  one  side  of  the  line  of  survey  stakes,  and 
about  ten  inches  distant  from  it,  in  a  straight  and  neat  manner,  and  the  top 
soil  thrown  on  one  side  of  the  ditch  and  the  clay  on  the  other.  When  a  change 
in  the  direction  of  ditch  is  made,  it  must  be  kept  near  enough  to  the  stakes  so 
that  they  can  be  used  in  grading  the  bottom.  In  taking  out  the  last  draft,  the 
blade  of  the  spade  must  not  go  deeper  than  the  proposed  grade  line  or  bed  upon 
which  the  tiles  rest. 

3.  Grading  the  Bottom.  The  ditch  must  be  dug  accurately  and  truly 
to  grade  at  the  depths  indicated  by  the  figures  given  by  the  engineer,  measured 
from  the  grade  stakes.  At  each  grade  stake,  a  finn  support  shall  be  erected;  and 
on  these  supports  a  fine,  stout  cord  shall  be  tightly  stretched  over  the  center 
line  of  the  ditch  and  made  parallel  with  the  grade  by  careful  measurements  at 
each  stake,  using  a  carpenter's  level.  Supports  shall  be  kept  erected  at  at  least 
three  grade  stakes,  and  the  work  checked  each  time  by  sighting  over  them. 
Intermediate  supports  shall  be  set  and  lined  in  by  careful  sighting  wherever 
necessary,  to  support  the  cord  every  50  feet.  A  suitable  measuring  stick  shall 
be  passed  along  the  entire  ditch,  and  the  bottom  in  all  parts  made  true  to  grade 
by  measuring  from  the  cord.  The  bottom  must  be  dressed  with  the  tile  hoe,  or, 
in  the  case  of  large  tiles,  with  the  shovel,  so  that  a  groove  will  be  made  to  receive 
the  tile,  in  which  the  tile  will  remain  securely  in  place  when  laid. 

4.  Laying  the  Tile.  The  laying  of  the  tile  must  begin  at  the  lower  end 
and  proceed  upstream.  The  tile  must  be  laid  as  closely  as  practicable,  and 
in  lines  free  from  irregular  crooks,  the  pieces  being  turned  about  until  the  upper 
edge  closes,  unless  there  is  sand  or  fine  silt  which  is  likely  to  run  into  the  tile, 
in  which  case  the  lower  edge  must  be  laid  close,  and  the  upper  side  covered  with 
clay  or  other  suitable  material.  When  in  making  turns,  or  by  reason  of  irregular- 
shaped  tile,  a  crack  of  one-fourth  inch  or  more  is  necessarily  left,  it  must  be 
securely  covered  with  broken  pieces  of  tile.  Junctions  with  branch  lines  must 
be  carefully  and  securely  made. 

5.  Blinding  the  Tile.  After  the  tile  have  been  laid  and  inspected  by 
the  employer  or  his  representative,  they  must  be  covered  with  clay  to  a  depth 
of  six  inches,  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the  employer  or  his  representative, 
the  tile  are  sufficiently  firm  so  that  complete  filling  of  the  ditch  may  be  made 
directly  upon  the  tile.  In  no  case  must  the  tile  be  covered  with  sand  without 
other  material  being  first  used. 

6.  Risk  During  Construction.  The  ditch  contractor  must  assume  all 
risks  from  storms  and  caving-in  of  ditches;  and  when  each  drain  is  completed, 
it  must  be  free  from  sand  and  mud  before  it  will  be  received  and  paid  for  in  full. 
In  case  it  is  found  impracticable,  by  reason  of  bad  weather  or  unlooked-for 
trouble  in  digging  the  ditch  or  properly  laying  the  tile,  to  complete  the  work 
at  the  time  specified  in  the  contract,  the  time  may  be  extended  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  employer  and  contractor.  The  contractor  shall 
use  all  necessary  precaution  to  secure  his  work  from  injury  while  he  is  con- 
structing the  drain. 
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7.  The  Tile  to  he  Used.  Tile  will  be  delivered  on  the  ground  convenient 
for  the  use  of  the  contractor.  No  tile  shall  be  laid  which  are  broken,  or  soft, 
or  so  badly  out  of  shape  that  they  cannot  be  well  laid  and  make  a  good,  satis- 
factory drain. 

8.  Prosecution  of  the  Work.  The  work  must  be  pushed  as  fast  as  will 
be  consistent  with  economy  and  good  workmanship,  and  must  not  be  left  by 
the  contractor  for  the  purpose  of  working  upon  other  contracts,  except  by 
permission  and  consent  of  the  employer.  All  sur\'ey  stakes  shall  be  preserved, 
and  every  means  taken  to  do  the  work  in  a  first-class  manner. 

9.  Subletting  Work.  The  contractor  shall  not  sublet  any  part  of  the 
work  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  not  remain  personally  responsible,  nor  shall  any 
other  party  be  recognized  in  the  payment  for  work. 

10.  Plant  and  Tools.  The  contractor  shall  furnish  all  tools  which  are 
necessary  to  be  used  in  digging  the  ditches,  grading  the  bottom,  and  laying 
the  tile.  In  case  it  is  necessary  to  use  curbing  for  the  ditches,  or  outside 
material  for  covering  the  tile  where  sand  or  slush  is  encountered,  the  employer 
shall  furnish  the  same  upon  the  ground  convenient  for  use. 

11.  Payments  for  Work.  Every weeks  during  the  prose- 
cution of  the  work,  the  contractor  may  claim  and  the  employer  shall  pay  75% 
of  the  value  of  the  work  completed  satisfactorily,  the  engineer  being  the  arbiter 
in  case  of  tlispute  as  to  the  amount  of  work  satisfactorily  completed.  The 
remaining  25%  will  be  retained  until  the  entire  work  is  completed  satisfactorily, 
as  certified  by  the  engineer  after  a  final  inspection,  at  which  time  the  whole 
amount  due  shall  be  paid.  Prior  to  any  pa3rment,  the  employer  may  require  a 
f'orrort  statoinent  of  all  claims  incurred  by  the  contractor  for  labor,  materials, 
or  (laina^cs  on  account  of  the  work;  and  the  employer  may  withhold  payments 
until  proof  has  been  presented  by  tlie  contractor  of  release  of  all  liens  against 
♦  he  enii)loyer  on  account  of  such  claims. 

12.  Duties  (ij  Ejujitwer.  The  engine(»r  shall  have  authority  to  lay  out 
and  direct  the  work,  and  to  inspect  and  supervise  the  same  during  construction 
and  on  coini)letion,  to  see  that  it  is  properly  done  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
tract.    His  instructions  sliould  be  fulh'  carried  out. 

13.  Fdihirc  ((>  Com  pi'/  irith  S  peri  firnti  oris.  In  case  the  contractor  shall 
fail  to  comply  with  the  si)ecifications,  or  refuse  to  correct  faults  in  the  work 
as  soon  as  tliey  are  {xjinlcd  out  by  the  engineer  or  other  person  in  charge,  the 
employer  may  declare  tlie  contract  void;  and  the  contractor,  upon  receiving 
seventy-five  i)er  cent  of  the  value  of  the  corn])leted  drains  at  the  price  agreed 
uj)on.  shall  release  the  work  and  the  employer  may  let  it  t(3  other  parties. 

71.     Benefits   of  Tile   Drains.     The  advantages  of  tile  drains 

niav  he  enunuTatetl  as  follows: 

1.  'i'ile  (lraina<^e,  i)v  making  the  soil  firm,  enables  earlier 
eiiltivation  in  the  spring.  Low  gronnd  drained  can  be  cultivated 
earlier  than  higli  ground  not  drained. 

2.  Carefnl  ohservations  have  shown  that  tile  drainage  makes 
the  soil  several  degrees  wanner  in  the  spring.     Scientific  tests  have 
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shown  this  increased  warmth  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  pro- 
moting the  germination  and  growth  of  crops. 

3.  Tile  drainage  promotes  pulverization  of  the  soil,  putting  it 
in  good  condition  to  cultivate,  and  preventing  baking  and  the  forma- 
tion of  clods. 

4.  Tile  drainage  removes  from  the  pores  of  the  soil  surplus  and 
stagnant  water,  w^hich  would  drown  and  destroy  the  roots  of  plants. 

5.  Tile  drainage  makes  certain  the  proper  **breathing"  of  the 
soil,  or  free  circulation  of  air  in  its  pores,  which  is  essential  to  healthy 
plant  growth. 

6.  Tile  drainage  establishes  in  the  soil  the  proper  conditions 
required  for  the  satisfactory  carrying  on  of  the  chemical  processes 
necessary  to  prepare  the  plant  food  for  its  use  by  vegetation. 

7.  Tile  drainage  fits  the  soil  for  the  vigorous  life  and  action 
of  the  soil  bacteria  which  are  essential  to  preserve  and  increase  its 
fertility  and  promote  the  growth  of  crops. 

8.  Tile  drainage  increases  the  depth  of  soil  which  can  be 
reached  by  the  roots  of  plants  and  drawn  upon  for  plant  food. 

9.  Because  in  them  the  roots  of  plants  can  penetrate  deeper, 
where  they  are  protected  from  heat  and  drouth  and  can  reach  the  deep- 
seated  moisture,  tile-drained  soils  stand  drouth  better  than  undrained 
soils. 

10.  By  putting  the  top  3-feet  or  4-feet  layer  of  soil  into  a  porous 
condition,  tile  drainage  enables  soils  to  absorb  rain  water  instead  of 
discharging  it  over  the  surface,  and  so  helps  to  prevent  surface  wash 
and  consequent  loss  of  fertility. 

11.  By  causing  this  porous  condition,  tile  drainage  makes  the 
upper  3  or  4  feet  of  soil  into  an  enormous  reservoir  to  catch  the  rain 
water  and  discharge  it  only  slowly  into  the  streams.  Thus  tile  drainage 
prevents  floods  instead  of  causing  them. 

12.  Tile  drainage  does  away  with  irregular  shaped  fields,  cut  up 
by  sloughs  and  ditches,  and  so  cheapens  cultivation. 

Benefits  of  Large  Ditches.  Tile  drainage  is  always  preferred  to 
open-ditch  drainage  if  the  drain  is  not  too  large.  The  advantages  of 
large  ditches  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

i .  By  furnishing  channels  to  remove  storm  water,  they  prevent, 
if  of  ample  size,  the  inundation  of  low-lying  lands  by  floods  and  surface 
water. 
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2.  They  have  a  minor  value  for  draining  off  the  ground  water 
from  a  narrow  strip  of  land  each  side. 

3.  One  of  their  main  values  b  in  furnishing  outlets  for  tile 
drains,  and  in  many  places  tile  drainage  is  impracticable  till  outlet 
drainage  ditches  have  been  built. 

72.  Method  of  Computing  Sizes  of  Tile  Drains.  The  drained 
soil  above  the  level  of  tile  drains  contains  a  laige  percentage  of  air- 
space in  the  pores  between  the  soil  particles;  and  this  layer  of  porous 
soil  acts  like  a  great  sponge  several  feet  thick  to  absorb  the  rain  as 
it  falls.  Hence  the  water  reaches  the  tiles  very  slowly.  It  has  been 
found  that  under  average  conditions  tiles  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
carry  more  than  ^-inch  depth  of  water  in  24  hours.  This  equals 
6|800  gallons  per  acre  per  day,  or  4,352,000  gallons  per  square  mile 
per  day.  The  sizes  of  tile  drains  for  average  conditions  may  readily 
be  taken  from  Table  IX. 

TABLE  IX 

Number  of  Acres  Drained  by  Tiles  Removinj:  J^-lnch  Depth  of  Water 

in  24  Hours 
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Tabic  IX  i.s  computed  from  tln^  form  of  P»)iicolct's  formula  recommendcHl 
for  use  with  tile  draiii-s  by  (.'.  (1.  Klliott,  drainage  expert  to  the  V.  S.  Agricultural 
Department,  Washington,  I).  C,  who  recommends  the  above  sizes  to  drain 
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ground  water  only.  If  surface  water  is  also  to  be  removed,  as  in  the  case  of 
ponds  without  other  outlets,  the  tiles  will  drain  safely  only  one-half  to  one- 
third  the  number  of  acres  given  in  the  table. 

When  part  of  the  land  in  the  watershed  is  rolling,  not  requiring  tiling, 
count  only  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  such  rolling  land,  in  addition  to  all  of  the 
low,  flat  land,  in  getting  the  size  of  tiles  to  remove  ground  water  only. 

Example  41.  What  size  of  tile  laid  to  a  0.1  per  cent  grade  will  carry 
the  under- drainage  of  160  acres  of  flat  land? 

Answer.     15  inches. 

Example  42.  What  size  of  tile  to  a  0.2  per  cent  grade  will  carry 
the  under  drainage  of  240  acres,  two-thirds  rolling  ? 

Answer.  80  acres  flat  land,  pliis  one-third  of  100  acrt\s  rolling,  gives 
133 J  acres,  requiring  a  12-inch  tile. 

Example  43.  What  size  of  tile  laid  to  0.3  per  cent  grade  will  be 
required  to  remove  both  ground  and  surface  water  from  a  pond  whose 
watershed  includes  40  acres? 

ATiswer.  10-inch.  (Note. — Double  or  triple  the  area  for  both 
ground  and  surface  water.) 

73.  Method  of  Computing  Sizes  of  Drainage  Ditches.  Since 
drainage  ditches  must  carry  surface  water  as  well  as  ground  water, 
their  capacities  must  be  larger  than  those  of  tile  drains  for  the  same 
number  of  acres  drained.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  they 
must  carry  from  J -inch  depth  for  small  drainage  areas,  to  J-inch  depth 
for  large  drainage  areas  per  day.  Their  size  can  be  taken  from  Table  X. 

Example  44.  What  width  of  ditch,  ha\dng  a  fall  of  5  feet  per  mile, 
and  a  depth  of  water  of  3  feet,  will  be  required  to  drain  an  area  of  5  square 
miles  (3,200  acres)  ? 

Answer.     About  12  feet. 

Example  45.  What  size  ditch  having  a  fall  of  3  ft.  per  mile,  and 
9  ft.  depth  of  water,  will  drain  an  area  of  three  townships  (69,120  acres)  ? 

Answer.     About  22  feet. 

74.  Method  of  Computing  Sizes  of  Subdrains  for  Sewers. 
Sewer  subdrains  act  like  tile  land  drains  to  remove  the  ground  water 
from  the  soil.  Being  deeper,  they  will  drain  wider  strips  of  land — 
say  averaging  16  rods  wide,  instead  of  8  rods,  for  onlinary  land 
drains  in  average  soil;  but  also,  owing  to  the  greater  depth,  the  water 
will  reach  the  tiles  more  slowiy,  and  this  may  offset  the  greater  width 
drained.  We  may  assume  miighly  that  each  subdrain  may  be  called 
upon  to  remove  i-inch  depth  of  water  per  day  from  a  strip  16  rods 
wide,  which  is  the  sams  thing  as  {-inch  depth  per  day  from  a  strip  of 
land  8  rods  wide. 
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Hfnce  the  sizes  required  for  sewer  sub^rains  may  be  taken  from 
Table  IX.  ealculaiing  the  number  of  acres  drained  by  midiiplyituj  the 
total  lengths  of  tributary  drain  tile,  in  feet,  by  132  feet  (  =  8  rods),  and 
dividing  the  product  by  43,o<)0  sq,  ft. 

The  alxne  methixl  will  give  a  capacity  approximating  110,000 
gallons  j>er  day  per  mile  of  tributary  sulxlrains.  As  sewers  are 
onlinarily  distributed,  it  will  give  a  capacity  approximating  1,500,000 
gallons  per  day  per  square  mile  of  territon*  sen-ed  by  the  sewers. 

Example  4t>.  Calculate  the  size  of  sulxlrains  laid  to  a  0.25 
per  cent  grade,  rwjuireil  to  serve  as  outlet  for  30,000  linear  fet*t  of 
tributarj*  sulxlrains. 

Si^utitm:     .30.0(K)  X  132       ^,  .     ,  ,     .      , 

^i^-":^7^ =  ^1  acres  =  eouivalent  area  clrduied 

43,a00 

for  J -inch  <lepth. 

In  Table  IX,  opjx)site  the  0.23  per  cent  grade,  we  find  that  a  10- 
inch  tile  would  be  rtxjuired. 

Ansicer,     10-inch  tile  subdrain. 

75.  Cost  of  Tile  Land  Drains  and  Drainage  Ditches.  The 
cost  of  tile-ilrain  ctMistruction  in  central  Iowa  in  1904,  can  be  approxi- 
mated from  Table  XL  Ixx?al  prices  should  be  determined  before 
using  the  table  for  close  estimates  of  work  done  elsewhere. 


TABLE  XI 

Cost  of  Tile  Drains 

rfinr    PFu 
$   10  00 

WbinHT 
ri  u  FiH.>T 

Cost   of 

H  MLINO 

l.onoFKKT 

O   M|LI.» 

Cost  of  Diooino  and  Latino. 
PKR  Rod 

Sizy  or 
Till 

.'}  (eei  deep 
or  less 

Add  per  foot  for  addi- 
tional depth  over  y 
feet 

Hkkiluno, 
ptR  Hod 

i 

3-6  ft. 

over  6  ft. 

1 

1 

3  in. 
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S  0  35 

S  0  15 
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22.  IH) 
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0.15 
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The  cost  of  hauling:  given  in  Table  XI  is  on  the  basis  of  $1 .25  per  ton,  or 
$2.50  per  day  for  a  man  and  team,  making  two  trips. 

The  prices  for  digging  and  laying  given  above  include  board  furnished  by 
the  ditcher.  If  the  farmer  furnishes  board,  deduct  about  20  per  cent.  The 
prices  for  digging  and  laying  are  for  average  ground,  and  should  be  increased 
for  quicksand  or  very  wet  soils. 

N.  B.  To  all  estimates  it  is  wise  to  add  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  for  con- 
tingencies and  engineering. 

Example  47.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  2,000  feet  of  6-in.  tile  drain, 
2i  miles  from  the  tile  yard,  of  which  1,000  feet  is  4  feet  deep,  500  feet  5 
feet  deep,  and  500  feet  6  feet  deep,  in  average  soil  ? 

Arutwer: 

2,000  ft.  off)  in.  tile  (r?)  $40.00 $80 

Hauling 2,000 ft.  2i  miles,  @$3.75 7i 

Digging  and  laying  60 .6  rods  4  ft.  deep,  (tt)  50c 30 J 

30.3  rods  5  ft.  deep,  (q:  65c 19i 

30.3  rods 6 ft.  deep,  ®  80c 24 

Refilling  121 .2  rods  (by  team),  @  2c 2J 

$164 

Add  10  per  cent  for  engineering,  etc 16 

Estimated  cost $180  • 

Cost  of  Open  Drainage  Ditches.  The  cost  of  open  drainage  ditches 
is  estimated  by  the  cubic  yard. 

To  calculate  the  number  of  cubic  yards  per  foot  of  length  of  ditch, 

multiply  the  average  width  by  the  average  depth,  and  divide  by  27.     Thus 

7  X  12 
a  7-ft.  by  12-ft.  ditch  contains  =  3f,  cubic  yds.  per  foot  length. 

The  cost  per  cubic  yard  in  Iowa  varies  from  7c.  to  18c.,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  job,  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  other  local  conditions, 
including  the  certainty  of  the  contractor  getting  his  money  promptly.  The 
larger  the  work,  the  less  is  the  cost-per  cubic  yard. 

HOUSE  SEWERAGE 

76.  Definitions  and  General  Description.  A  hoiLse  sewer  is  a 
small  branch  sew-er  which  connects  the  house  with  the  street  sewer. 
In  Fig.  6  a  general  view  of  a  house  sewer  is  given. 

A  soil  pipe  is  the  main  drainage  pipe  of  the  system  of  house 
plumbing,  into  which  the  different  fixtures  discharge.     See  Fig.  35. 

A  trap  is  a  bend  or  depression  in  a  pipe  or  drain,  which  remains 
constantly  full  of  licjuid,  thus  shutting  off  air-connection  l)etween  the 
portions  of  the  pipe  or  drain  on  opposite  sides  of  the  trap.     See  Fig.  35. 

A  general  idea  of  an  entire  system  of  house  sewerage  can  be 
obtained  from  Figs.  6  and  35,  which  <*«€. 
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The  house  sewer  and  outlet  for  the  cellar  and  foundation  drains, 
extend  from  ilie  street  sewer  to  the  house  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

The  iron  soil  pipe  should  begin  a  few  feet  outside  the  house,  and 
extend  full  size  through  the  roof,  the  separate  fixtures  discharging 
into  the  soil  pipe,  each  protected  by  a  trap,  and  all  traps  being  vented, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  35.  The  dotte<l  lines  in  Fig.  35  show  alternative 
plans  sometimes  adopted 
for  house  sewerage. 

77.     House   Sewers. 

House  sewers  (see  Fig.  fi) 

are  usually  made  of  vitrified 

sewer    pipe    the    same   as 

street  sewers,  and  should  be 

constructed   with    fully    as 

much    care.    The    joints 

should  have  gaskets  of  hemp 

oi  or  oakum,  and  be  carefully 

■^  cemented,  the  same  as  street 

r;:  sewers.     (See  Art.  33.) 

<"      Each  piece  of  pipe  should 

E  Ix'  laid  lo  the  exact  grade  by 

S  measuring    frt>ni    a     grade 

string,  the  same  as  for  street 

sewers  (see  Art.  OS).     The 

grade  should  usually  be  ni>t 

le-iw  than  2  per  cent.     The 

lioiise  sewer  should,  if  ])ossi- 

l»le,bcperfectlystrjight,l»oth 

in  alignment  and  in  gnide, 

from  the  house  to  (he  honse 

connection  at  the  sewer. 

FlBK.    Dl...r.,».,ni,.u..'<,.^.n.B«SyM,-m.  I„spwtinn    pipes    should 

Im-  plaei-d  just  insiile  llie  lot  line,  as  in<licated  in  Fig.  R. 

Iluuse  -.ew.Ts  slioulil  nsuiillv  lie  4-ineh  circular  pij>p.  If 
too  larfjo.  they  .ire  nvm'  diilicnit  to  keep  llnsheii  clean,  and  they  may 
carry  (ci  the  Mnvl  sewer  thinfjs  Ijirge  enough  lo  cause  stoppages, 
improperly  put  into  l!ie  house  fixtures.     Sometimes  5-inch  or  0-inch 
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78.  General  Principles  of  House  Plumbing.  The  following 
general  principles  should  be  carefully  observed  in  the  installation  of 
all  house  plumbing: 

1.  The  iron  pipe  should  begin  a  few  feet  outside  the  house, 
as  vitrified  pipe  does  not  have  tight  joints  and  is  liable  to  be  broken, 
w^here  it  passes  through  the  foundation  wall,  by  uneven  settlement. 

2.  No  pipes  carrying  sewage  should  be  allowed  to  be  buried 
under  the  basement  floor,  unless  placed  in  masonry-lined  trenches 
with  removable  covers. 

3.  All  pipes  of  the  plumbing  system  should  be  iron  or  lead, 
with  absolutely  tight  joints  of  lead,  or  screwed,  or  soldered. 

4.  In  general,  no  pipes  should  l)e  built  into  partitions  or  walls, 
where  they  cannot  be  gotten  at,  unless  removable  panels  are  placed 
over  them. 

5.  All  fixtures  should  be  completely  exposed  to  view,  and 
should  not  be  enclosed  in  woodwork.  Sinks  and  washbowls,  for 
example,  should  be  supported  on  brackets  or  legs,  with  clear,  open 
spaces  under  them. 

0.  All  fixtures  should  be  of  durable,  smooth,  and  non-ab- 
sorl)ent  material,  such  as  porcelain  or  enameled  iron.  The  least 
possible  wocxlwork  should  be  used. 

7.  All  fixtures  should  be  located  in  well-lighted  and  well- 
ventilated  places. 

8.  Each  fixture  must  be  protected  by  a  good  trap.  There 
must  be  no  openings  from  the  plumbing  system  into  the  interior  of 
the  house  not  thoroughly  protected  by  traps  sure  to  stav  full  of  liquid. 

9.  Thorough  ventilation  of  all  pipes  must  be  provided  for. 

10.  All  pipes  must  be  laid  to  goo<l  grades,  without  sags,  so  as 
to  drain  completely  and  quickly. 

11.  The  cellar  and  foundation  drains  should  be  connected  with  a 
sewer  subdrain,  if  possible,  and  not  with  a  sewer,  owing  to  the  danger 
of  the  water  in  the  traps  evaporating  in  dry  weather  when  no  water 
runs  in  the  drains.  If  absolutely  necessary  to  connect  to  the  sewer,  ex- 
cessively deep  traps  should  be  used,  to  lessen  the  danger  of  evaporation. 

79.  Soil  Pipes.  The  iron  soil  pipe  begins,  as  already  stated, 
a  few  feet  outside  the  foundation  wall.  At  this  point  a  disconnecting 
trap  is  sometimes  placed,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  35, 
in  which  case  a  fresh-air  inlet  must  be  placed  on  the  house  side  of  the 
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trap,  as  also  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  35,  to  permit  complete 
ventilation  of  the  soil  pipe. 

The  soil  pij^e  should  extend  full-sized  and  without  any  obstruc- 
tion, a  few  fet*t  alx^ve  the  n)of.  It  should  evcrvn^'here  be  readily 
accessible,  and  will  naturally  \ye  placinl  in  the  location  most  convenient 
for  attaching  the  fixtures. 

The  soil  pipt*  is  usually  4  inches  in  diam(»ter,  made  of  cast  iron, 
with  air-tight,  leadtnl  and  calktxl  joints. 

80.  Traps.  The  Wst  traps  are  simply  smooth  bends  in  the 
plumbing  pipes,  giving  depressions  which  stand  full  of  liquid.  If 
the  cunes  are  not  smooth,  or  if  there  are  sudden  changes  in  size,  the 
danger  of  stoppage  is  increasetl.  The  depth  from  the  highest  level 
of  the  water  in  the  trap  to  the  top  of  the  licjuid  in  the  lowest  pwrtion, 
is  calUnl  the  fteal  of  the  trap.  Traps  are  necessary  evils  in  plumbing 
systems,  as  they  tend  to  cause  stoj)pages. 

The  seals  of  trajw  may  be  forced  by  any  compression  or  rare- 
faction of  air  in  the  plumbing  pipes,  such  as  may  be  caused  by  jJugs 
of  sewage  from  other  fixtures  descending  the  pipes,  unless  a  vent  pipe  is 
extended  from  the  crown  or  highest  point  of  each  trap  on  the  side  next 
to  the  soil  pijK*,  as  shown  in  Fig.  35. 

Traps  sliould  Ik*  located  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  fixtures  they 
are  to  pnjtect. 

81.  Ventilation.  The  vent  pipes  fmm  the  traps  mentioned  in 
'^rt.  NO,  above,  and  shown  in  Fig.  33,  sene  also  to  secure  ventila- 
tion of  branch  pipes.  They  should  unite  in  a  main  vent  pip(%  2  inches 
in  diameter,  as  shown  in  Vv^.  3."),  and  this  may  turn  into  the  soil  pipe 
al)ov(*  tlie  liighest  fixture,  or  may  extend  independently  al)Ove  the 
roof,  as  sliown  bv  the  dotted  lines  in  Fijr.  3."). 

The  extension  of  the  main  soil  pipe  unobstructed  through  the 
roof,  with  admission  of  air  from  the  sewer  (or  through  the  fn\sh-air 
inlet  if  a  disconnecting  trap  is  used),  together  with  the  traj)  vent 
pipes  and  the  main  vent  pipe,  as  shown  in  Fig.  35,  insure  ventilation 
of  all  parts  of  the  plumbing  system. 

COST  OF  SEWERS,  AND  METHODS  OF  PAYING 

FOR  THEM 

82.  Preliminary  Estimates  of  Cost  of  Sewers.  One  of  the  first 
things  which  the  sewerage*  engineer  will  be*  asked  about  sewers  for 
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which  he  has  made  plans,  is  what  will  be  their  cost.  He  must  be 
able  to  answer  this  question  readily,  and  with  close  appmximation  to 
the  actual  cost. 

Many  factors  affect  the  cost  of  s(»wers,  some  of  which  cannot  be 
exactly  foR^told.  Amon^^  the  things  which  can  be  closely  ascertained 
in  advance,  are  the  sizes,  lengths,  and  depths  of  the  sewer,  and  the 
amounts  of  the  various  kinds  of  materials  required.  Among  the 
things  which  cannot  be  exactly  foretold,  are  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
amount  of  ground  water  to  be  encountered,  the  weather  conditions, 
and  the  labor  conditions. 

The  competent  engineer  will  thonnighly  study  all  conditions 
which  may  affect  the  cost,  before  preparing  his  estimates,  and  even 
then  will  allow  a  liberal  percentage  for  contingencies. 

The  engineer  should  have  borings  made  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  and  the  level  (^f  ground  water,  and  should  learn  all 
he  can  of  j)revious  exj>erience  in  the  town  with  ditches  and  other 
excavations.  Even  then  the  actual  soil  often  proves  very  different 
from  what  was  anticipateil. 

After  making  the  preliminary  study  and  plans,  the  engineer 
tabulates  the  sewers  by  lengths,  depths,  sizes,  and  character,  together 
with  the  manholes,  lampholes,  flush-tanks,  and  other  items  of  the 
system.  He  then  assigns  a  unit  price  to  each  item,  after  careful 
study  of  all  conditions,  and  calculates  the  total  cost. 

The  data  of  cost  which  follow  are  for  average  conditions  only, 
and  only  for  the  localities  named.  They  will  need  to  be  motlified 
by  the  engineer  to  meet  different  conditions. 

83.  Cost  of  Pipe  Sewers.  In  estimates  of  the  cost  of  pipe 
sewers,  the  work  is  usually  divided  into  the  follgwing  items: 

(1)  Trenching  and  Refilling,  This  includes  excavating  the 
trench  for  the  sewer,  refilling  it,  and  compacting  the  material  after 
the  sewer  pipe  is  laid.  Trenching  and  refilling  are  usually  itemized 
according  to  depth,  thus: 

Trenching  and  Refilling  under  C  feet  depth 

6  to  8  feet  depth 
8  to  10  feet  depth 

The  cost  of  trenching  and  refilling  will  vary  somewhat  also  with 
the  diameter  of  the  slower;  but  this  is  often  not  separately  itemized. 
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For  estimates  and  bids,  the  lengths  in  linear  feet  of  eacli  rlvptli  of 
sewer  are  taken  from  the  profiles,  and  listed  in  the  tubiiliitii)n. 

(2)  Furnishing  Sewer  Pipe  and  Specials.  The  pipe  nrc 
usually  specified  to  be  delivered  on  board  cais  at  the  town  where  Hxy 
.are  to  be  used.  The  amounts  are  usually  itemised  aceoniing  to  the 
diameters,  thus: 


— ^^BSiu 


Fumishing  Kwer  pips    8  inchos  diaotatw 
"     10  '       "  " 

' "      "      "        M 

etc.,  etc. 

Spedals  are  sometimes  itemixed  SHpamtet^i'  vA  soitielimi^ 
included  in  the  prices  for  furnishing  pipe,  the  average  distance  apart 
being  specified. 

For  estimates  and  bids,  the  total  lengths  of  eacli  size  rjf  pijw  are 
ascertained  and  Ibted  in  the  tabulation. 

(3)  Hauling  and  Laying  Sewer  Pipe  and  SpecinlH.  Thifc 
includes  taking  the  sewer  pipe  from  the  cars,  hauling  them  to  the 
sewer,  fumbhing  cement,  sand,  and  hemp  or  oBkum,  and  laying  tlie 
pipe  according  to  the  specifications.  Some  labor  in  exettvating  hell 
holes  and  a  few  inches  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  sliu]>eil  lo  fit  closely 
the  under  side  of  the  pipe,  is  also  included.  Hauling  and  laying  are 
usunlly  itemized  according  to  the  diameters  of  the  pipe,  thus: 
lIiiulitiK  an<l  Laying  upwer  pipe  anil  specials,    8  inchea  diaoMter 


I'he  lengths  of  each  avAe  are  listetl  for  estimates  and  bids,  the 
same  as  sewer  pijw. 

Ill  Fig.  .30  is  given  a  diagram  for  estimating  the  coat  of  pipe 
sewers  and  sulxlrains  in  the  ^liddle  West.  It  may  I>e  used  elsewhere 
by  noting  Iix'al  conditions  and  their  variation  from  the  conditions 
a.ssiuned,  ils  follows: 

(a)  If  the  sewers  are  to  Ix-  jwiid  for  promptly  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses, in  eash  instead  of  in  assessment  certificates,  deduct  about 
10  per  cent. 

(h)    (iet  actual  prices  on  sewer  pipe  delivered,  and  add  about 
8  per  cent  for  additional  cost  of  speciab  in  the  average  i 
dbtrict,  and  10  per  cent  in  the  average  business  district 
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(c)  Ascertain  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  likelihood  of 
encountering  ground  water.  If  the  conditions  are  very  favorable, 
the  cost  of  trenching,  refilling,  and  pi[)e  laying  may  1)6  materially 
decreased,  even  sometimes  to  50  per  cent  of  the  figures  shown  in  the 
diagram;  while  on  the  other  hand,  for  very  unfavorable  conditions, 
the  cost  shown  for  these  items  will  have  to  be  increased,  sometimes 
even  to  150  per  cent. 

Example  48.  Estimate  the  cost  of  a  pipe  sewer  consisting  of 
1,200  ft.  of  18-inch  pipe  averaging  16  feet  deep,  and  2,700  feet  of 
15-inch  pipe  averaging  12  ft.  deep,  under  average  conditions,  together 
with  a  6-inch  subdrain. 

Soluiion : 

1,200  X  2.35  (from diagram)  =  $3,020  for  18-inch  sewer 

2,700  X  1.60  ("  "       )=     4,320"    15     " 

3,900  XO.  15  ("  "       )-        585"      6     "    subdrain 

Answer.  Total  estimated  cost  =  $7,925 

84.  Cost  of  Brick  Sewers.  The  cost  of  a  brick  sew^r  may  be 
estimated  by  determining  separately  the  cost  of  the  excavation  and 
refilling  and  that  of  the 'brickwork.  The  number  of  cubic  yards  of 
each  of  these  items  is  computed  for  1  linear  foot  length  of  sewer;  and 
the  cost  per  linear  foot  is  estimated  by  multiplying  the  results  so 
obtained  by  estimated  costs  per  cubic  yard  of  excavation  and  brickwork 
respectively. 

(1)  To  calculate  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  excavaiiati  per 
linear  foot  length  of  sexver,  multiply  the  average  depth  of  sewer  trench 
by  the  average  width,  and  divide  by  27. 

The  average  depth  for  a  circular  bottom  will  approximate  the 
average  depth  from  the  surface  to  the  invert,  while  the  average  width 
will  l)e  at  least  as  great  as  the  internal  diameter  plus  twice  the  thickness 
of  the  brickwork. 

Thus,  for  a  2-ring  (9  inches  of  brickwork)  circular  sewer  6  feet  in 
diameter,  with  grade  line  12  ft.  deep,  the  number  of  cubic  yards 
excavation  per  linear  foot  of  sewer  is : 

12X(6  4-U)       90        _.  ,  ,.  . 
^yi —  =  -—  =  3 J  cu.  yds.  per  linear  ft. 

The  cost  of  sewer  excavation  and  refilling  varies  us^ially  from, 
$0.20  per  cu.  yd.  to  $1.20  j)er  cu.  yd.,  averaging  perhaps  $0.50  to 
$0.75  per  cu.  yd. 
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Thus,  for  average  conditions,  fairly  favorable,  the  cost  of  exca- 
vation for  the  6-foot  sewer,  1 2  feet  deep,  referred  to  above,  would  be 
3 J  X  .60  =  $2.00  per  linear  foot. 

The  favorable  conditions  for  low  cost  per  cubic  yard,  are,  large 
sewers;  neither  great  shallowness  nor  excessive  depth;  little  water; 
soil  firm  enough  not  to  require  much  bracing,  yet  not  hard  enough 
to  require  to  be  picked;  and  the  use  of  excavating  machinery.  The 
opposites  of  these  conditions  give  the  unfavorable  conditions. 

(2)  The  number  of  cubic  yards  of  brickwork  ^p^r  linear  foot  of 
brick  sewers,  may  be  taken  from  Tables  XII  and  XIII,  which  are 
taken  mainly  from  Gillette's  Handbook  of  Cost  Data. 

TABLE  XII 
Cubic  Yards  per  Linear   Foot  of   Brick   Masonry  in  Circular  Sewers 


DlAMKTER 

One   Rino 

Two    RiNOH 

Three  Rinqa 

2  ft.  6  in. 

0.125 

0 .  283 

3  "  0  " 

0.147 

0.327 

3  "  6  " 

0.169 

0.371 

4  "  0" 

0.191 

0.415 

4  "  6  " 

0  213 

0.418 

5  "  0  " 

0  234 

0 .  502 

0 .  802 

5  "  G  " 

0 .  256 

0 .  544 

0 .  867 

6  "  0  " 

0.278 

0 .  589 

0  933 

6  "  C  " 

0 .  633 

0 .  99S 

7  "  0  " 

0.677 

0 .  063 

7  "  G  " 

0 .  720 

0  128 

8  "  0  " 

0.764 

1.194 

8  "  6  " 

0.807 

1 .  260 

9  "  0  " 

0.851 

1  .  325 

9  "  6  " 

0895 

1  .  390 

10  "  0  " 

0.938 

1.456 

• 

TABLE  Xlll 
Cubic  Yards  per  Linear  Foot  of  Brick  Masonry  In  Egg-Shaped  Sewers 


Dimensions 

One    Rino 

Two  RiNGR 

Three  Rinor 

ft.  in.         ft.  in. 

• 

2-0     by    3-6 

0.128 

0.286 

2-6       ' 

'     3-9 

0.154 

0.341 

3-0       ' 

'     4-6 

0.182 

0.396 

a-6     ' 

'     5-3 

0.451 

0 .  725 

4-0       ' 

'     6-0 

0.506 

0.80S 

4-6       ' 

'     6-9 

0.561 

0.891 

5-0       ' 

'     7-6 

0.617 

0.974 

5-6       ' 

'     8-3 

0.673 

1.056 

5-0       ' 

'     9-0 

0.729 

1.140 

6-6       ' 

'     9-9 

0.785 

1.223 

333 
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The  nist  ojJmek  masonry  in  aewcra  aauaUy  variex  from  $S.M  lo 
tH.OO  per  cviiic  yartl,  avcragimf  ptrhapjt  $9.r>0  lo  $12. IK). 

Thus,  uiii!(T  Hvcragc  cDiiilitiniis,  tlic  I'lwt.  [xt  liiifur  fuot,  of  tlit; 
brick  masonry  of  tlie  two-ring,  6-fo<)t  circular  brick  sewer  mentioned 
above,  would  be  about  0.589  cu.yds.  {from  Table  XII)  X  $10.50 per 
cu.  yd.  =  S6.17  per  foot.  It  will  depend  upon  the  grade  of  brick 
used,  their  cost  per  1,000.  the  cost  and  proportions  of  cement  and 
sand  in  the  mortar,  the  wages  of  brick  masons,  the  size  and  depth  of 
the  ditch,  etc. 

Example  49.  Estimate  tbe  cost,  under  fairly  favorable  condi- 
tions, as  to  excavation  and  brickwork,  of  a  lO-foot,  3-ring,  circular 
brick  sewer  1,875  ft.  long,  averaging  10  ft.  deep. 

SohMon: 

Cu.  yds.  excavation   per  foot  =  aljont        -,,- —     =  S 

(allowing  13  ft.  width  of  trench,  to  provide  a  little  extra  nxim  for 
bracing). 

Since  the  conditions  arc  fair,  assume  -W-'iO  [)er  cu.  yd.  as  cost 
of  excavation  and  refilling. 

The  brickwork  =  1.456cu.  yds.  per  linear  foot  (Table  XII);  and 
since  the  conditions  are  fair,  we  shall  assume  a  cost  of  $9.50  per  cu.  yd. 

Then  the  estimate  will  be  as  follows: 

Excavation  an<l  Refilling,         5  X  $0.00  =  $  3.00  per  lin.  ft. 

Brickwork  1.45CX    9.50=    13^"     "     " 

Total  $16.83"     "     " 

1,875  X  16.83  =  $31,550  for  total  cost,  to  which,  however,  it 
may  be  wise  to  add,  say,  5  to  10  per  cent  for  contingencies  unforeseen. 

Answer.    About  $33,500. 

85.  Cost  of  Concrete  Sewers.  The  cost  of  concrete  sewers 
may  be  estimated  by  a  method  precisely  similar  to  that  described  in 
Art.  84,  above,  for  brick  sewers — namely : 

(1 )  Compute  the  cvhic  yards  of  excavation  per  linear  foot  of  s€V)er 

(averaqe   depth  X  average  ■widtk)\         ..,.,,     ,, 
=  -  --f- — J-~ 2 -I,  andmvlhply  by  the  esttmated 

cost  per   cubic   yard,  which  wiU  be   from   $0.20    to   $1.20,  usuaily 
10.50  to  $0.75. 
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(2)  Compute  the  iiumber  of  cubic  yards  of  concrete  per  linear 
foot  of  sewer 

(_  total  area  of  concrete  in  square  feet  in  a  cross-section  of  the  sewer\ 
=  __  J 

and  multiply  by  the  estimated  cost  of  the  concrete  per  cubic  yard,  which 
will  be  from  $6.50  /o  $12.00,  usually  from  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  reinforced  concrete  sewers,  compute  the  number 
of  pounds  of  steel  reinforcing  per  linear  foot  of  sewer,  and  multiply  by 
$0.04/0  $0.05  per  lb. 

The  details  of  designs  for  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete 
sewers  vary  so  much  that  no  tables  can  be  given,  as  for  brick  sewers, 
showing  the  cubic  yards  of  concrete  per  linear  foot  of  sewer. 

The  cost  of  the  concrete  will  depend  upon  the  costs  of  cement, 
sand,  and  broken  stone  or  gravel,  and  on  their  proportions;  on  the 
size  and  depth  of  the  trench  and  its  freedom  from  water;  on  the 
cost  of  labor,  etc. 

86.  Cost  of  ManholeSt  Combined  Manholes  and  Flush-Tanks, 
Flush-Tankst  Lampholes,  and  Deep-Cut  House  Connections.  Under 
these  headings  the  following  data  of  cost  will  be  found  valuable : 

Manholes,  Under  average  conditions,  the  cost  of  brick  man- 
holes of  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  9,  will  be  about  $40  for  8  ft,  depth 
of  sewer.  For  greater  depths,  add  about  $3  per  foot  of  additional 
depth. 

Combined  Manholes  and  Flush-Tanks.  Under  average  con- 
ditions, the  cost  of  these  may  be  estimated  at  $80,  plus  $4  per  foot 
of  additional  depth  of  sewer  over  8  ft.  This  is  for  about  500  gallons' 
capacity  of  the  flush-tank  part. 

Flush-tanks  of  500  gallons'  capacity,  under  average  conditions, 
may  be  estitnated  to  cost  about  $60  each, 

Lampholes,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  10,  may  be  CvStimated  at  about 
$10,  plus  $0 .  35  per  foot  of  additional  depth  over  8  feet. 

Deep-cut  house  connections  (see  Fig.  8)  may  be  estimated  at 
$2.00  to  $3.00  each,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  sewer. 

87.  Engineering  and  Contingencies.  In  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  a  sewer  system,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  for  unforeseen  contingencies 
and  for  the  cost  of  the  engineering  work.  .From  5  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent  is  usually  added  to  the  estimated  cost  on  these  accounts,  depend- 
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ii^  upon  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  the  knowledge  of  all  the 
oonditioas. 

EXAMPLE  FOR  PRACTICE 

88.  Example  5^).  Estimate  the  cost  of  the  sewer  system  shown 
below,  the  conditions  being  assumed  to  be  average.  (Note:  See 
Articles  84  to  87,  inclusive.) 

PRELIMINARY  E>iTIMATE  OF  COST  OF  SEWER  SYSTEM  FOR 


' 

Cost 

lTt.it 

ArFKox. 
QcAxrmr 

Unit 

Total 

4-ft.  brick  sewer  .    2  rings.     S  ft .  avem^  depth 

850  ft. 

a-ft.      "           "       2       "     10  " 

625    " 

24-in.  pipe  sewer.      9  ft .  average  depth 

3,780    " 

18   "       "           "     11     •• 

1,740    " 

• 

■aey      ff            »»                     *f         t    •          '•                 f*                 »♦ 

2,640    " 

8   "       "           "     1(H    ' 

46,800    " 

Manholes                  12     " 

68 

Comb.  M.H.A' F.T.IO     " 

18 

Lampholes               11     "         "         *' 

38 

Total  of  above 

Engineering  and  Contingencies.  10  per  cent  of  abc 

)ve. 

Total  estimate  of  cost 

♦ 

•  Answer.     About  *J^..=>00. 

89.  Methods  of  Paying  for  Sewers,  This  is  another  question 
which  comes  up  early  in  determining  whether  a  city  can  or  will  build 
or  extend  a  sewer  svstem. 

m 

Three  methods  are  in  common  use  in  paying  for  sewers,  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  City  as  a  whole  may  pay  the  entire  cost,  ^^^len  this 
plan  is  followed,  all  or  part  of  the  money  may  be  raised  by  selHng 
bonds,  or  all  or  any  part  may  be  raised  at  once  by  taxation. 

In  some  States,  cities  are  given  a  right  to  levy  a  sewer  tax  of  a 
certain  rate  for  a  certain  numlxT  of  years  in  advance,  and  to  anticipate 
the  proceeds  of  this  ta.x  by  issuing  sewer  warrants. 

Often,  when  it  comes  to  the  construction  of  sewers,  the  City  will 
be  found  to  have  already  issued  bonds  to  the  highest  legal  amount, 
to  build  waterworks,  an  electric  light  plant,  etc.,  so  that  no  money  for 
sewers  can  be  raised  from  bonds. 
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(2)  The  entire  cast  of  the  sewers  may  be  assessed  against  the 
property  abuttinj  upon  or  adjacent  to  the  sewer.  Here  the  legal 
principle  is  that  the  assessment  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  benefit 
received.  Property  abutting  directly  upon  the  sewer  receives  the 
greatest  benefit,  and  must  be  assessed  for  most  of  the  cost.  Some- 
times the  benefit  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  feet  frontage 
of  the  lots  abutting  on  the  sewer;  and  sometimes  the  l)enefit  per  unit 
lot  is  considered  to  be  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  a  large  unit 
size  of  lot  being  adopted  in  the  residence  part  of  the  city,  and  a 
much  smaller  size  in  the  business  section,  with  often  an  intermediate 
size  between  these  two. 

The  ''assessment"  is  levied  upon  the  completion  of  the  sewer, 
when  the  entire  cost  can  be  ascertained.  Due  notice  to  all  property 
owners  assessed  must  be  given,  so  that  they  can  present  objections 
if  they  desire.  Usually  all  property  owners  who  desire  are  allowed 
to  spread  the  payment  of  their  assessments  in  e(]ual  installments  over 
a  considerable  period  of  years,  in  which  case  assessment  certificates 
are  issued  to  cover  the  payments.  The  contractor  is  often  required  to 
take  these  certificates  in  payment  for  the  sewer. 

(3)  The  cost  of  the  sewers  may  be  divided  between  the  City  and  the 
property  directly  abutting  upon  or  adjacent  to  the  sewer.  This  seems 
the  fairest  way ;  since,  in  the  first  place,  the  entire  city  receives  benefit 
from  improved  sanitation,  attractiveness  to  investors,  etc.,  from  a 
sewer  constructed  anywhere  within  its  limits;  and  since,  in  the  second 
place,  any  system  of  sewers  for  a  city  should  be  planned  to  give 
outlets  of  proper  size  to  all  parts  of  the  district,  which  enlarges  and 
deepens  the  sewers  on  many  streets.  On  the  other  hand,  the  property 
along  the  sewer  is  benefited  much  more  than  the  rest  of  the  city,  and 
should  accordingly  pay  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  cost. 

The  City  Council  usually  has  the  right  to  decide  what  percentage 
of  the  cost  is  to  be  paid  by  the  City  and  what  by  the  property  along 
the  sewers. 

PREPARATION  OF  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  SEW- 

ERAQE  SYSTEMS 

90,  Sewer  Reconnaissance.  When  a  sanitary  engineer  is 
called  upon  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  a  sewerage  system, 
the  first  thing  which  he  should  do  is  to  make  a  reconnaissance  or 
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general  study  of  the  entire  city  and  its  surrminilings,  with  special 
reference  to  its  sewerage  conditions. 

He  visits  the  city  and  obtains  copies  of  tlif  bt'-st  mapx  pmcuraijle. 
If  these  maps  do  not  show  the  contours  or  elevations  of  the  surface 
at  different  jxtints,  he  obtains  the  best  procurable  information  as  lo 
such  elevations,  and  enters  it  upon  the  maps.  Often  the  elevations 
of  street  grades  will  prove  -sufficient,  if  better  and  more  detailed  in- 
formation is  lacking.  If  sircet  profiles  are  available,  they  will  of 
course  i)e  of  great  value. 

With  maps  thils  preparefl  for  the  purpose,  he  rides  or  w(dk»  ot'ir 
all  parts  of  the  cili/,  making  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  its 
topoifraphy  and  other  features.  Some  of  the  information  thus 
obtained  may  Ix;  entered  upon  the  maps.  He  will  note  (he  present 
density  of  population  in  difjeretit  srciityns,  and  the  prospects  for  future 
growth.  The  presence  or  absence  oj  manvfactiiring  industries,  and 
the  future  prospects  in  this  line,  are  of  importance.  Statistics  of 
the  past  groxi^th  of  the  city  will  be  obtained.  Full  infonuation  regard- 
ing the  character  of  the  wa/ir  supply  ami  tlie  amount  and  fiuctua- 
tiuns  of  the  water  consumption,  and  the  distribution  of  the  water 
mainit  throughout  Ihe  city,  will  be  of  great  value.  The  local  Inhnr 
conditions,  and  the  probable  local  cost  of  cement,  sand,  brick, 
sewer  pipe,  and  other  needed  materials,  must  be  ascertained. 
All  possible  information  should  be  secured  regarding  the  ground 
■water  and  the  character  of  the  soil  in  different  sections  of  the  city. 
Information  about  old  excavations  and  about  wells  can  usually  be 
secured,  and  will  give  much  light  on  these  points. 

From  his  general  study  of  the  conditions,  including  especially 
the  topography,  the  engineer  must  decide  whether  the  system  of 
sewerage  shall  be  a  separate  system,  or  a  combined-  system  (see 
Articles  10  to  13,  inclusive). 

The  c|uestion  of  the  outlet  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
controUing  points  to  be  decided,  and  the  engineer  must  carefully 
examine  all  possibilities  in  this  line.  The  number  of  outlets  should 
be  as  small  as  feasible,  one  outlet  being  secured  if  possible.  The  outlet 
must  l>e  low  enough  to  drain  thoroughly  all  portions  of  the  district  it 
sen'cs,  and  should  Ik-  chosen  with  a  view  to  safe  and  satisfactory 
of  the  sewage. 

Sewage  disposal  is  one  of  the  very  important  points  to  be  con- 
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sidered.  In  the  past,  most  cities  have  simply  discharged  their  sewage 
into  the  nearest  available  body  or  stream  of  water  which  it  was  con- 
sidered could  l)e  used  without  causing  damage  or  injunction  suits  on 
account  of  the  pollution.  At  the  present  time,  cities  are  being  com- 
pelled more  and  more  to  provide  means  for  purifying  the  sewage 
(see  Articles  110  to  124);  and  the  engineer,  in  choosing  the  outlet 
and  planning  the  sewers,  should  always  consider  it  probable  that  in 
the  not  distant  future  the  city  will  be  compelled  to  use  some  method 
of  purification,  and  his  plans  should  be  so  made  as  readily  to  permit 
this  in  the  future,  even  if  the  city  builds  no  sewage  purification  works 
at  first. 

During  the  reconnaissance,  the  engineer  must  constantly  be 
recording  the  significant  information  he  secures,  in  a  neat  and  system- 
atic manner  in  a  standard  notebook ^  which  he  keeps  for  the  purpose. 
Loose-leaf  notebooks  of  pocket  size  have  many  advantages  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  same  notebook,  he  should  make  all  his  preliminary 
computations. 

On  completing  the  reconnaissance,  the  engineer  usually  makes 
a  preliminary  report  to  the  city  officers,  stating  the  conditions  he  has 
found,  and  his  conclusions  as  to  the  general  features  of  the  system 
he  has  decided  to  recommend  as  best.  He  also  usually  presents  at 
this  time  some  n)ugh  estimates  of  cost. 

The  city  then  decides  whether  or  not  to  adopt  the  general  recom- 
mendations of  the  engineer,  and  whether  to  go  on  with  the  preparation 
of  plans  and  specifications. 

91.  Surveys  for  Sewer  Plans.  After  the  reconnaissance,  if  it 
is  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  plans,  the  next  step  will  be  to  make 
the  wiiCQSs'iiry  surveys.  These  may  usually  be  divide<l  into  three 
principal  parts  as  follows: 

(1)  Surveys  of  Sewaye  Disposal  Site.  In  case  a  sewage  dis- 
posal plant  is  to  be  built,  a  survey  of  the  site  must  be  made  to  secure 
the  data  needed  for  the  design.  Usually  this  will  include  data  for  a 
contour  map  of  the  entire  tract,  and  borings  or  pits  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  soil. 

(2)  Surreys  for  the  Outlet  Seirer.  Transit  and  level  lines  must 
be  run,  and  profiles  j)r(*pared,  to  determine  the  lx*st  route  for  the 
outlet  sewer.  Data  must  hv  secure<l  for  an  accurate  map  and  profile 
of  the  final  location  of  this  sewer. 
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(3)  Surveys  for  the  Street  Sewers.  Usually,  existing  plats  can 
be  found  sufficiently  accurate  to  give  the  dimensions  necessarj'  for 
constructing  the  general  sewerage  map,  without  ^)ecial  surveys. 
Small  errors  on  these  plats  will  not  affect  the  general  design,  and 
will  not  be  of  much  importance  in  view  of  the  accurate  surveys  which 
must  be  made  later  during  construction.  Sometimes  a  few  measure- 
ments with  tape-line  and  transit  must  be  taken  in  special  localities. 
Usually  the  main  part  of  the  surveys  for  the  str^t  sewers  consists  in 
running  lines  of  leveh  along  all  the  streets  on  which  there  is  possibility 
of  planning  sewers,  in  order  to  secure  the  data  necessary  to  make  the 
sewer  profiles  of  all  the  sewers. 

These  levels  should  be  referred  to  the  city  datum — that  is,  the 
reference  level  above  which  all  city  elevations  are  given.  If  such  a 
datum  has  not  already  been  adopted,  one  should  be  established,  and 
marked  by  a  permanent  hench-mark,  A  six-inch  iron  pipe  set  six 
feet  in  the  ground,  filled  and  surrounded  with  concrete,  makes  a  good, 
permanent  bench-mark.  The  top,  not  quite  filled  with  concrete,  pro- 
jects a  little  above  the  ground,  and  a  copper  bolt  is  set  in  the  concrete 
at  the  top,  the  top  of  the  bolt  constituting  the  bench-mark.  The 
pipe  should  have  a  hinged  iron  cap  to  protect  the  bolt. 

In  running  the  level,  no  effort  should  be  made  to  trace  out  the 
main  linos  of  sowers  and  their  branches,  but  each  street  should  be  sur- 
veyed by  itself.  A  zero  point  should  be  taken  at  some  definite  point 
(such  as  the  center  line,  or  one  of  the  side  lines,  of  a  cross-street)  at 
one  end  of  the  street,  and  station  points  100  feet  apart  determined  by 
continuous  measurements  with  a  steel  tape.  These  stations  should 
be  numbered  continuously  from  the  zero  point,  intermediate  points 
being  located,  in  the  usual  way,  by  plus  distances  from  the  preceding 
station.     Thus  station  0  -f-  72  is  972  fet*t  from  the  zero  point. 

The  exact  plus  of  each  side  line  of  each  cross-street,  and  of 
points  opposite  other  important  things,  should  be  determined  and 
recorded  in  the  notebook,  to  give  measurements  to  be  used  in  pre- 
paring the  profiles,  and  in  cheeking  the  map. 

.1//  lines  of  keels  must  be  eheeked.  At  the  end  of  each  street, 
the  leveling  can  be  extended  across  to  an  adjacent  street,  and  checked 
with  the  line  of  levels  on  that  street. 

Numerous  bench-marks  should  be  established  around  the  city, 
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locKted  cm  nemumem  iNinns.  sua.  si-  "Uk  iiire-  .c  'Uk  i.iun.uiD.'ii.  v-Jd~;^ 
of  buitdiiiirs. 

the  an^erage  pbmf  msfc  V«  TcrfnL:?r£.  Tii^-si  vIL  **>;juJ\\  o,it:j;^c 
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^    Geitenu  Mit^'  of  Srvacv-ItiKnaKk  ?;ikZ.i 
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things,  as,  for  cxaznjtie. 

•*  >irw*  I:i3«&. 

**  Sp-sTAK-  Pun:  pine  S«i::v"c* 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  of  neatness  and  sx-^tom,  kiU  f  W 
sheets  of  a  sfi  of  srvrrage  picfu*  should  he  ma^ir  of  a  sta''uL}'r\i  sizr  y»^/ 
or  two  can  be  made  larger  end  folded  to  the  standard  s;zi'^\  iVid  thtu 
should  be  bound  together  in  regular  b(k}k  coi^-rs,  1>  inches  bv  :2\  inches 
being  a  convenient  standarxl  size  c(  sheet  fv>r  miv^t  c;ises. 

Fig.  37  is  a  photographic  view  of  such  a  txncr  ix^ntainiui:  a  sii 
of  sewerage  plans.    The  cover  proteins  the  shivts  fn>n\  injury,  and 
is  so  arranged  that  any  shei^t  can  n^adily  be  riMnovixl  and  ix^phux^l 
A  cover  like  that  shown  ci^sts  alniut  SI. 50. 

The  original  drawings  were  all  maile  on  tnicing  cloth,  c\i^*pt 
the  profiles,  which  were  made  on  transj>iin^nt  pn>file  |>{I|ht.  Thus 
all  the  sheets  can  rt*adily  Ik*  n^prtHhuwl  hv  the  piXKYss  of  bhic-print- 
ing,  and  only  the  blue-print  slux^ts  are  usixl  on  the  wt>rk  or  by  (he 
City,  the  engint^T  retaining  the  original  ti*aeings  in  his  oiruv,  when* 
they  can  l^e  kept  safe. 

In  such  a  set  of  plans,  the  shtvts  should  be  nunilu^rtHl  in  t>inlor 
(see  Figs.  38  and  39);  and  a  standard  title  (set*  titU*  of  Fig.  3S)  .shouKi 
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be  adopted  for  all  sheets  which  will  require  few  changes  of  the  dif- 
ferent sheets. 

Sfweragc  Map.  In  Fig.  38  ia  shown  a  rcdtrced  copy  of  an  actual 
sewerage  map  of  a  separate  system  of  sewers  for  a  small  town.  The 
original  size  nf  the  map  ahowni  was  3C  inches  by  24  inche-s,  so  that 
folding  it  once  reduced  it  to  the  IS-inch  by  24-inch  size. 

The  original 
scjde  of  tlie  map 
shown  was  2(J0 
feet  per  inch;  but 
for  larger  places, 
300  feet  or  even 
A(H)  feet  per  inch 
maytx  suffiaent 
since  lar^p^icalt 
maps  of  all  the 
individual  scw- 
orsappcarontlie 
profile  sheets. 
The    tinct    of 

Fig.  3T.    SlaoJai'aOovat  tor  Sewerage  Pkins.  letters  m  a  atf»- 

tem  3uch  as 
sliown  in  Fig.  38,  ought  to  be  restricted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  streets 
mt  which  the  lots  front  Sewers  on  cross-streets  add  to  the  mileage 
of  sewers  without  serving  arlditional  lots,  and  are  useless  except  for 
connecting  other  sewers.  ■ 

The  manltolrs,  lamplioles,  flush-tanks,  etc.,  afiould  l)e  numbered 
sysleiiiatically,  something  as  shown  in  Fig.  3S,  no  two  structures  of 
the  same  kind  having  the  same,  numljer.  This  avoids  danger  of 
duplication  where  the  same  structure  is  shown  on  two  or  more  sheets, 
as  is  often  the  case. 

Heu'cr  Profiks.  In  Fig.  39  is  shown  a  sample  profile  sheet  from 
an  actual  set  of  plans. 

The  original  profile  was  made  on  "Plate  B"  transparent  profile 
paper,  so  that  the  profiles  can  !«•  reproduced  easily  by  blue-printing, 
the  same  as  the  oilier  drawings.  The  sheets  were  cut  to  the  .stiindan] 
sine,  IS  inches  by  24  inches,  to  bind  with  the  other  drawings. 

The  profiles  should  be  made  in  si/stcmafic  order  of  Ike  streets,  each 
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^rccl  completed  before  beginninij  Die  next,  instead  of  trying  to  follow 
lip  tlic  main  lines  of  tlip  sewers  and  their  branches. 

Tlie  profile  sheets  show   large-scale   maps   of  the   individual 
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Fig.  38. 

spwors  immediately  lielow  their  profiles,  to  permit  the  exact  location 
of  manholes,  etc.,  and  of  tlic  sewer  itself  in  the  street. 

93.  Specifications  for  Sewers.  Besides  the  plans,  it  will  be 
neces-sary  for  the  sewcrafje  cnfjineer  to  prepare  precise  instnictions 
regarding;;  all  matters  of  importance  not  fully  shown  liy  the  plans, 
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likely  to  come  up  during  the  coiistniclion  of  any  part  of  tho  spwera^ 
system.     Such  instrucfiona  are  called  Speeifj-atiotLi. 

All  urtiinary  set  of  sewer  specifications  will  consist  of  tliree  parts: 

(1)  A  JVo(»c*(oConinie(or»,orfoniiof  adverlisemenl  tor  thecily  offitern, 
to  use  ill  ndverttiunK  for  bids. 

(2)  A  Fomi  for  Proposal,  with  suitable  blanks,  on    copies  of  whirli, 
furnished  by  the  city,  all  conlniclors  are  retjuired  lo  make  their  bids. 


AW 


Fig,  ».    TJTrtoal  S»weT 
(.t)     Thr  SperJfieiUiowi  Proj^r.     The 


Toflle  Sheet. 

;   nRnin  will  cMinsisl  of  twi 
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(a)  General  claUies,  relating  to  paymentR.  piurnntees.  etc..  and  lo 
KniPrnl  features  of  the  work. 

(6)     Spefifip  clauses,  speeitying  the  exact  details  of  different  parts  of  the 

A  copy  of  an  actual  set  of  specifieations  for  the  construction  of 
a  separate  system  of  pipe  sewers,  with  a  sewage-disposal  plant,  is 
givcTi  luTcwifh: 

CITY  OF , 

SPECIFICATIONS 

FOR 

•■^EWERS  AND  SEWAGE- DISPOSAL  PLANT 
XOTICE  TO  CONTRAtTOnS 
The    Incorporaleil    City    of , .,    will    m«ive 
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sealed  bids  until ,  ,  at  ;  (1)  for  the 

construction  of  a  sewage-disposal  plant,  consisting  of  a  sewage  tank  of  about 

gals,  capacity,  and sand  filter  beds,  each  of  about sq.  ft. 

area:  and  (2)  for  the  construction  of  sewers  as  follows:  about ft.  of  18- 
inch,  ft.  of  15-inch, ft.  of  12-inch, ft.  of  10-inch,  and ft. 

of  S-inch,  with  suitable  appurtenances,  all  in  accordance  with  plans  and  speci- 
fications prepared  by ,  Engineer, ,  and  now  on 

file  in  his  office  and  with  the  City  Clerk.  All  bids  must  be  accompanied  with 
certified  checks,  approximately  in  the  amount  of  5  per  cent  of  the  bid,  made 

payable  without  recourse  to  the  City  of , .     The  City 

reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids,  to  waive  defects,  and  to  accept^ 
any  bid.  All  bids  must  be  in  sealed  envelopes,  marked  on  the  outside 
"Sewerage   Bids,"   and   addressed   to ,    City   Clerk. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  BIDDERS,  AND  GENER\L  SPECIFICATIONS 
(1)     Items.     The  items  of  work  intended  to  be  covered  by  these  specifi- 
cations are  those  required  for  the  entire  completion  of  the  System  of  Sanitary 

Sewers   for   the   City   of ,     , 

according  to  the  plans  prepared  by ,  Engineer,  and  include 

the  follow^ing: 

(a)     The  construction  of  a  Sewage- Disposal  Plant,  including  a  sewage 

tank  of  about. gallons  capacity,  and sand  filter  beds,  each  of  about 

sq.  ft.  area,  and  including  all  valves,  sew*er  pipes,  outlets,  etc. 

(6)     The  construction  of  Sewers  as  follows: 

18-inch Ft. 

15-inch 

12-inch 

10-inch 

8-inch 

Manholes " 

.    Lampholes 

Combined  Manholes  and  Flush-Tanks, 

together  with  subdrains  as  directed  by  the  City. 

(2)  Application.  These  general  specifications  and  instructions  to 
bidders  shall  apply  to  all  items  of  workmanship  or  materials  enumerated  above 
or  hereinafter  mentioned. 

(3)  Definitions  of  Terms.     Wherever  the  word  "City"  is  used  in  these 

si)ocifications,  it  shall  be  understood  to  mean  the  Incorporated  City  of , 

.,  acting  through  the  Mayor  and  Council,  or  their  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives. Wherever  the  word  "Contractor"  is  used  in  these  specifications, 
it  shall  be  understood  to  mean  the  person  or  firm  employed  to  do  all  or  any 
j)art  of  the  work  or  furnish  all  or  any  part  of  the  material  for  the  Sanitary 
Sewerage  System.  Wherever  the  word  "Engineer"  is  used  in  these  specifi- 
cations, it  shall  be  understood  to  mean  the  Engineer  employed  by  the  City 
to  design  or  supervise  the  construction  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  Sanitary  Sewer- 
age System. 

(I)     Bids.     All  bids  must  be  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  City  for  the 

purpose.     The  blanks  can  be  obtained  from  ,  City  Clerk 

__ ^   or   from ,   Engineer, , 
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All  bida  must  be  enclosed  in  sealed^envelopes  addressed  to , 

City  Clerk, , .,  and  plainly  marked  on  the  outside  with  the 

words  "Sewerage  Bids." 

Each  bid  must  be  accompanied  with  a  certified  check  approximately  in 
the  sum  of  5  per  cent  of  the  bid,  and  made  payable  without  recourse  to-  the 
City  Treasurer,  , — = . 

The  City  'reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids,  to  waive  defects,  and 
to  accept  any  bid. 

(5)  Certified  Checks.    The  certified  ^check  mentioned  above  will  be 

forfeited  as  damages  to  the  Incorporated  City  of , : ,, 

unless  the  Contractor  enters  into  contract  and  furnishes  bonds  satisfactory 
to  the  Ifayor  and  Council  within  12  days  after  the  contract  has  been  awarded 
to  him.  Certified  checks  not  so  forfeited  shall  be  returned  to  the  bidders  as 
soon  as  the  contract  is  signed  and  satisfactory  bonds  are  furnished. 

(6)  Bond.  A  bond  satisfactory  to  the  Mayor  and  Council  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  Contractor,  approximiM^ely  in  the  amount  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
contract  price. 

(7)  Time.  Jhe  Contractor  shall  begin  work  within  3  weeks  after 
the  contract  is  awarded  to  him,  and  shall  entirely  complete  the  work  on  or 
before  , : — . 

(8)  Suih-canirads.  No  sub-contracts  shall  be  awarded  to  parties 
unacceptable  to  the  City. 

(9)  Progress  of  the  Work.  The  work  shall  be  prosecuted  at  a  rate  to 
enable  its  completion  within  the  time  specified;  and  should  the  Contractor 
fail  to  do  this,  the  City  mayi  after  giving  ten  days'  written  notice,  take  over 
the  work  and  complete  it-  at  the  Contractor's  expense. 

(10)  Penalties.  Should  the  Contractor  fail  to  complete  the  work  at 
the  time  specified,  he  shall  forfeit  to  the  City  a  sum  equal  to  all  damages  to  it 
resulting  from  the  failure  to  complete  the  work  at  the  time  specified. 

(11)  Delays.  No  claims  for  damages  shall  be  made  against  the  City 
on  account  of  delays  in  delivery  of  materials  or  performance  of  work ;  but 
should  there  be  unduly  prolonged  delays  in  the  delivery  of  any  materials  or 
the  performance  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  City,the  Contractor  shall  be  entitled 
to  corresponding  extension  of  time. 

(12)  Obstructions.  The  Contractor  shall  carry  on  the  work  in  such  a 
way  as  to  obstruct  the  city  streets  as  little  as  possible,  and  so  as  not  at  any 
time  entirely  to  shut  off  passage  of  teams  and  pedestrians  at  any  place.  He 
shall  provide  temporary  crossings  satisfactory  to  the  City  for  this  purpose 
wherever  necessary. 

(13)  Precautions.  The  Contractor  shall  take  all  necessary  precautions 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  public  or  to  his  workmen  or  to  stock,  such  as  providing 
crossing  plank,  fencing  off  his  work,  keeping  lanterns  burning  at  night,  etc.  He 
shall  hold  the  City  harmless  against  all  claims  for  damages, 

(14)  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  City's  plans  and  these  specifications 
shall  be  a  part  of  the  contract,  and  all  materials  and  workmanship  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  them. 

(15)  Supervision.  All  materials  and  workmansliip  shall  be  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  City  and  of  its  Engineer  or  other  author- 
ized representative.     Instructions  as  to  the  details  of  the  work  shall  be  carried 
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out,  and  rejected  materials  and  work  shall  be  promptly  removed  at  any  time 
disqovered. 

(16)  Quality  of  Materials  and  Workmanship.  All  workmanship  and 
materials  shall  be  of  the  best  quality. 

(17)  Qttantities.  The  quantities  named  in  the  notice  to  contractors, 
the  form  of  proposal,  or  in  these  specifications,  are  approximate  only.  The 
City  shall  have  the  right  to  vary  them;  and,  if  so  varied,  the  total  contract 
price  shall  be  increased  or  diminished  at  the  rates  named  per  unit  in  the  con- 
tract. 

(18)  Extra  Work,  No  extra  work  shall  be  done  without  written  orders 
from  the  City  or  its  specially  authorized  representatives  placed  in  charge  of 
the  work.  In  case  extra  work  becomes  necessary,  it  shall  be  done  by  the  Con- 
tractor if  so  ordered,  and  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  City  on  the  basis  of  actual 
cost,  plus  10  per  cent;  but  no  extra  w^ork  will  be  paid  for  unless  ordered  in 
writing  by  the  proper  authority  at  the  time  undertaken. 

(19)  Changes  in  Plans.  The  City  shall  hare  the  right  to  make  changes 
in  plans.  In  making  such  changes,  the  unit  prices  named  in  the  contract  shall 
be  used,  as  far  as  possible,  in  calculating  the  changes  in  price  on  account  of 
changes  in  the  plans,  and  where  these  do  not  apply,  the  changes  in  price,  unless 
a  special  agreement  between  the  City  and  the  Contractor  as  to  prices  is  made 
at  the  time  the  changes  are  ordered,  shall  be  calculated  on  the  same  basis  as 
extra  work. 

(20)  Claims.  The  Contractor  shall  guarantee  the  pa3rment  of  all  just 
claims  for  materials  or  labor  in  connection  with  his  contract.  Preliminary  to 
the  payment  for  any  work,  he  shall,  if  required  by  the  City,  present  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Mayor  and  Council  that  all  bills  for  materials  and  labor  have 
been  paid,  and  any  or  all  payments  may  be  reserved  until  such  evidence  has 
been  presented.  If  the  payment  of  any  just  claim  sliall  be  deferred  more  than 
four  weeks  after  written  notice  has  been  given  concerning  it  to  the  Contractor, 
the  City  may  proceed  to  pay  such  claim  out  of  any  money  due  the  Contractor. 

(21)  Payments.     Payments  shall  be  made  as  follows: 

(Note:  Fill  in,  in  this  blank,  whether  the  payment  is  to  be  made  in  cash,  in  sewer 
warrants,  sewer  certificates,  or  otherwise.  Also  whether  payments  are  to  be  made 
monthly  as  the  work  progresses,  or  reserved  until  completion,  the  former  plan  being 
usual  for  cash  payments,  and  the  latter  for  payments  in  certificates.) 

All  payments  shall  be  on  estimates  prepared  by  the  Engineer  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Council,  of  materials  delivered  and  work  performed;  and  in  case 
of  all  payments  made  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  contract,  15  per  cent  of 
the  estimate  shall  be  resers'cd  until  the  final  payment  on  completion  of  the 
work. 

No  pa>Tiient  shall  be  considered  as  releasing  the  Contractor  from  obliga- 
tion to  remove  and  make  good  defective  work  and  materials  when  discovered 
at  any  time. 

Two  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  may  be  reserved  by  the  City  for  one  year 
after  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  any  part  of  tliis  reserve  may  be  used  to 
make  good  defects  developed  within  that  time  from  faulty  workmanship  and 
materials,  provided  that  notice  shall  first  be  given  the  Contractor,  and  that  he 
may  promptly  make  good  such  defects  himself  if  he  desires. 
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(22)  Guarantee.  The  Ck>ntractor  shall  guarantee  the  workmanship  and 
materials  for  one  year,  and  keep  the  system  in  repair  after  completion,  as 
provided  in  clause  21  above. 

(23)  Risks,  All  materials  and  work  will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  Contractor 
until  the  final  acceptance  of  the  same. 

(24)  Cleaning  Up.  On  completion  of  each  part  of  the  work,  all  rubbish 
and  unsightly  materials  nmst  be  removed  and  disposed  of  as  directed  by  the 
City,  and  the  streets  and  grounds  left  in  neat  condition.  For  the  sewers,  each 
two  blocks  must  be  cleaned  up  immediately  on  completion,  and  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  entire  contract  shall  be  further  put  in  good  shape  if  needed. 

MATERIALS 

(25)  Vitrified  Sexrer  Pipe.  All  sewers  shall,  unless  special  permission 
be  given  to  use  cement  sewer  pipe,  be  constructed  of  first-quality  salt -glazed, 
vitrified  clay  sewer  pipe,  of  the  hub-and-spigot  pattern,  of  standard  thick- 
nesses and  dimensions  of  hu'bs.  The  dimensions  of  hubs  shall  be  sufficient  to 
leave  an  annular  space  for  cement  of  at  least  {-inch  thickness  for  8-inch  and 
10-inch  pipe,  and  J -inch  thickness  for  larger  diameters. 

Pipe  may  be  furnished  in  lengths  of  2,  2J,  or  3  feet.  All  pipe  and  specials 
shall  l>e  sound  and  well  burned,  with  a  clear  ring,  well  glazed  and  smooth  on 
the  inside,  and  free  from  broken  blisters,  lumps,  or  fiakes  which  are  thicker 
than  i  the  nominal  thickness  of  the  pipe  and  whose  largest  diameters  are 
greater  than  J  the  inner  diameter  of  said  pipe;  and  the  pipe  and  specials  having 
broken  blisters,  lumps,  and  flakes  of  any  size  shall  be  rejected  unless  the  pipe 
can  be  so  laid  as  to  bring  all  of  these  defects  in  the  top  half  of  the  sewer.  No 
pipe  having  unbroken  blisters  more  than  J  inch  high  shall  be  used,  unless  these 
blisters  can  be  placed  in  the  top  half  of  the  sewer.  Pipes  or  6j)ecials  having 
fire-cheoks  or  cracks  of  any  kind  extending  through  the  thickness  shall  be 
rejected. 

Xo  pipe  shall  be  used  which,  designed  to  be  straight,  varies  from  a  straight 
line  more  than  J  inch  per  foot  of  length;  nor  shall  there  be  any  variation  be- 
tween any  two  diameters  of  a  pipe  greater  than  ^f  the  nominal  diameter. 

No  pipe  shall  be  used  which  has  a  piece  broken  from  the  spigot  end  deeper 
than  H  inches  or  longer  at  any  point  than  \  the  diameter  of  the  pipe;  nor 
which  has  a  piece  broken  from  the  l)ell  end  if  the  fracture  extends  into  the  body 
of  the  i>ipe.  or  if  such  fracture  cannot  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  sewer.  Any 
pipe  or  special  whicli  betrays  in  any  manner  a  want  of  thorough  vitrification 
or  fusion,  or  the  use  of  improper  or  insufficient  materials  or  methods  in  its 
manufacture,  shall  he  rejected. 

(20)  Stiirr-PifH-  Sfhritih.  All  T-  and  Y-  junction  curves,  etc.,  required 
shall  be  furnished  and  set  without  extra  charge,  and  shall  conform  to  the  pipe 
specifications  as  to  quality.  Y's  for  house  connections  may  be  required  ever>' 
2,')  feet  on  the  average,  and  shall  be  closed  by  vitrified  stoppers  cemented  over 
sand. 

(27)  Drain-Tile.  All  drain-tile  shall  be  best-cjuality  vitrified  agri- 
cultural drain-tile  in  one-foot  lengths.  .Vll  junctions  and  inspection  oj:)enings 
shall  be  made  with  suitable  T-  and  Y-  junctions  and  curs'es,  furnished  and  set 
without  extra  charge. 
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(28)  Brick,     All  brick  used  on  the  work  sliall  be  sound,  partially  vitri- 
fied, well-shaped  brick,  equal  to  No.  2  paving  brick. 

(29)  Cement,     All  cement  used  shall  be ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

,  or Portland  Cement,  perfectly  fresh,  and  not  damaged  in  any  particu- 


lar. It  shall  be  subject  to  the  Standard  specifications  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials,  and  will  be  rejected  if  it  does  not  meet  these  require- 
ments. All  cement  shall  also  be  subject  to  close  inspection  as  it  is  used  on 
the  work,  and  damaged  cement  w^ill  be  rejected  and  must  be  promptly  removed. 

(30)  Sand,  All  sand  shall  be  clean,  sharp,  and  coarse.  All  sand  for 
mortar  for  sewer  joints  or  brick  masonry  must  have  all  pebbles  screened  out. 

(31)  Broken  Stone  and  Pebbles.  The  aggregate  for  concrete  shall  con- 
sist of  either  broken  stone  or  screened  pebbles  passing  a  2}-inch  ring  for  ordi- 
nary concrete,  and  a  IJ-inch  ring  for  the  septic  tank.  The  materials  must 
be  sound  and  hard  and  durable.  The  sand  must  be  screened  out  of  pebbles 
used ;  but  the  fine  materials  need  not  be  screened  out  from  broken  stone,  a  re- 
duction being  made  in  the  amount  of  sand  used,  approximately  equal  to  the 
amount  of  stone  dust. 

(32)  Cast  Iron,  All  cast  iron  shall  be  good,  tough,  gray  iron,  free  from 
defects.     Castings  shall  be  smooth  and  free  from  blowholes  or  other  flaws. 

(33)  Cast-Iron  Waier-Pipe.  All  cast-iron  pipe  shall  be  cast  of  the  hub- 
and-spigot  pattern,  of  standard  weights  for  water-pipe  for  light  pressures.  The 
pipe  shall  be  well  coated. 

(34)  Valves.     All  valves  shall  be  iron  body,  brass-mounted,  hub-end, 

double-gate,  water  valves,  well  coated,  of  the or  of  equal  make 

acceptable  to  the  Engineer. 

(35)  Valve  Boxes,     All  valve  boxes  shall  be extension 

boxes  with  5i-inch  shafts,  or  some  equal  make  acceptable  to  the  Engineer. 

MORTAR  AND  CONCRETE 

(36)  Mortar.  All  mortar  for  brickwork  or  other  masonry  shall  be  made 
of  one  part  of  Portland  cement  to  three  parts  of  sand ;  and  all  mortar  for  sewer 
joints,  of  one  part  of  cement  to  one  of  sand,  both  ingredients  being  measured 
loose  and  thoroughly  mixed.  All  mortar  shall  be  mixed  fresh  as  used,  and 
any  mortar  which  has  begun  to  set  shall  be  thrown  away  and  not  used  at  all 
on  the  work. 

(37)  Concrete,  All  masonry  showni  on  the  plans  to  be  made  of  con- 
crete shall  be  constructed  with  Portland  cement,  sand,  and  either  broken 
stone  or  screened  pebbles  passing  a  2J-inch  ring,  in  the  proportions  1-3-5  for 
ordinary  work,  and  1-2-3 J  for  the  septic  tank,  the  cement  being  measured 
packed  as  it  comes  in  sacks  or  barrels,  and  the  sand  being  measured  loose  as 
thrown  into  the  measuring  box  with  shovels.  The  proportions  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  suitable  measuring  boxes,  or  by  the  use  of  wheelbarrows.  In  case 
of  hand-mixing,  the  sand  and  cement  shall  first  be  thoroughly  mixed  dry  until 
the  color  of  the  mixture  is  uniform.  They  shall  then  again  be  mixed  with 
water,  and  then  again  with  the  freslily  wet  aggregate,  each  mixing  being  very 
thorough,  and  sufficient  to  secure  perfect  mixture  of  the  materials.  If  a 
machine  mixer  is  used,  it  shall  be  of  a  make  acceptable  to  the  Engineer,  and 
shall  be  so  used  as  to  give  very  thorough  mixing.     Just  enough  water  shall  be 
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used  to  make  the  concrete  slightly  quake  when  thorouglily  rammed,  the  water 
freely  flushmg  to  the  surface  under  the  ranmiing. 

In  depositing,  the  material  shall  be  deposited  in  layers  not  exceeding 
6  inches  in  height,  and  thoroughly  nunmed.  Where  work  is  left  for  the  night, 
the  layers  shall  be  racked  back.  Where  fresh  concrete  is  deposited  on  work 
which  is  already  set  or  begun  to  set,  the  surface  shaU  first  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  wet,  and  washed  with  a  coat  of  liquid  neat  cement.  After  the  concrete 
is  deposited,  great  care  shall  be  taken  not  to  disturb  it  until  the  work  is  thor- 
oughly set.  The  work  shall  be  protected  from  the  sun,  and  shall  be  wet  from 
time  to  time,  until  it  is  thoroughly  set. 

TRENCHING,  PIPE-LAYING,  REFILLING,  ETC. 

(38)  Excavation,  The  excavation  shall  be  made  exactly  to  line  and 
grade  as  indicated  by  stakes  set  by  the  Engineer.  At  the  bottom,  the  trench 
shall  have  a  clear  width  at  least  one  foot  greater  than  the  external  diameter 
of  the  bo<ly  of  the  pipe.  The  last  four  inches  shall  be  excavated  only  a  few 
feet  in  advance  of  the  pipe-laying,  by  men  especially  skilled,  measuring  from 
an  overhead  line  set  parallel  to  the  grade  line  of  the  sewer.  The  bottom  of 
the  trench  shall  be  rounded  to  fit  the  pipe;  and  holes  shall  be  dug  for  the  bells 
so  as  to  give  a  uniform  bearing,  and  permit  the  proper  construction  of  the  sew^er 
joints  on  the  under  side  of  the  pipe.  The  earth  taken  from  the  trench  shall  be 
deposited  neatly  at  the  sides,  in  such  manner  as  to  obstruct  the  streets  as 
little  as  possible;  and  a  clear  space  of  two  feet  next  the  trench  shall  be  left  on 
the  side  on  which  the  Engineer  places  his  stakes.  Great  care  shall  be  taken  to 
preserve  and  not  to  cover  up  the  Engineer's  stakes. 

(39)  Sheathing.  Wlierever  necessary  to  prevent  caving  of  the  banks 
or  injury  to  adjacent  pipes  or  buildings,  the  Contractor  shall,  at  his  own  exjxinse, 
brace  and  slioatli  the  trenches  sufficiently  to  overcome  the  difficulty  to  the 
Silt isfact ion  of  the  Engineer.  If  such  bracuig  and  sheatliing  is  left  p)erma- 
nently  in  the  tR'nch  by  order  of  the  Engineer,  it  shall,  on  rcfiiling,  be  cut  off  one 
foot  below  the  surface  and  sliall  be  paid  for  by  the  City  at  the  price  named  in 
the  contract;  but  otherwise  tlie  Contractor  will  receive  no  extra  com pensa- 
t  ion  for  it . 

(^\0)  Water  in  Trenches.  In  general,  all  water  encountered  in  trenches 
must  be  drained  away  through  the  sub-drains  or  pumped  or  bailed  out,  and 
the  tn»neh  must  be  kept  dry  for  the  pipe-laying.  In  no  case  shall  tlie  sewers 
be  used  as  drains  for  such  water,  and  the  ends  of  the  sewer  shall  be  kept  prop- 
erly blocketl  during  construction.  All  necessary  precautions  shall  be  taken 
by  the  Contractor  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  mud,  sand,  or  other  obstructing 
material  into  the  sewers  or  subdrains;  and  on  completion  of  the  work,  any 
such  materials  which  mav  have  entered  must  be  cleaned  out  and  the  sewers  and 
subdrains  left  clean  and  unobstructed. 

(in  Refilling.  In  refilling,  earth  free  from  stones  shall  be  carefully 
placed  by  hand  untler  and  around  the  pipe  and  to  the  height  of  two  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  sewer,  and  thoroughly  and  carefully  rammed  in  layers  of  not 
more  than  six  inches'  depth. 

The  remainder  of  t  he  refilling  shall  be  carefully  done.  Scrapers  may  be 
used  if  desired.  The  refilling  shall  l)e  thoroughly  flooded  by  the  Contractor 
acconiing  to  the  direction  of  the  Engineer,  the  City  furnishing  the  water  free 
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behind  the  pcp?-iayinc.  Ti>?  bdl-*h>ies  nvasi  iWix  W  inuxv^xiv^i^^x  ^v^>^vn\ 
with  sand  to  ix%-i  :rje  oKnen:  in  oUce',  GrcAi  c*w^  wuM  tv  i>^K^Hx  l\>  Kv^w  ^s^ 
projecting  cenr^^Zii  or  s^rinir*  of  c:i<kot5  on  tht*  insuK'*'  \^  t  W  ?^^>x>^\  v'^wx^  u^  ^^s^W 
all  joints  as  neiriy  water-ticht  as  possibk*,  K«t|>tvUl  o^'^iv  n^«M  Iv  t^k^HS  ^V\ 
fonning  the  joint  on  the  umler  side  of  the  pil>o, 

(46)  Hortse  Connections.  At  |X>int«  indii\it«\H\v  tho  K<UJ:i»>^>M  \v^x|s^\h^ 
each  lot.  and  at  such  other  points  as  may  U^  indioatiHl  l\v  f  ho  K«^ttM\<HM\  \  wwAs 
Y's  sliall  l>e  laid,  with  the  branch  tihtnl  \ip  at  an  an^:lo  of  i\\^^^\\\  W  V\\\^^ 
shall  l>e  fiimishe<l  and  laid  \vitho\it  extra  chan^\  \ip  to  an  a\iM\'»rtv  ot  \^no  \\\ 
each  25  feet. 

At  points  indicated  by  the  Kn^jiiuvr,  tUvp-cnt  honnt*  connect  u»n*«  wlwdl 
be  put  in  according  to  the  phiU9.  The  City  cthall  |my  for  thopo  tho  h^j\uliM' 
contract  price. 
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In  both  ordinary  and  deep-cut  house  connectioiiH,  the  connection  ghall 
be  closed  by  a  vitrified  stopper  filled  over  with  sand  and  lightly  cemented. 

(47)  SuMnium.  Wherever  directed  by  the  City,  drain-tile  sub- 
drnins  of  diameters  dirpcted  by  llie  Engineer  shall  be  eonatructed.  Ench 
drain  shall  be  laid  jnsl  at  one  side  of  the  sewer,  at  a  depth  below  the  sewer 
invert  equal  to  the  eslernal  diameter  of  the  eubdrain,  p/ua  three  inches.     Each 

,  joint  sliall  be  wrapped  twit'C  with  a  4-inch  strip  of  muslin  at  the  time  laid. 
The  subdrains  shall  lie  laid  carefully  to  line  and  grade;  and  wherever  the 
Engineer  may  direct, 4-inrb  Y's  stopped  with  brick  shall  be  placed.  In  general, 
these  Y's  will  be  placed  at  the  same  points  aa  the  house  connections  on  the 

(48)  Siibdrain  Outlets.  Wherever  directed  by  the  EnRineer,  sub- 
drairi  outlets  ahall  be  constnicted,  also  as  directed  by  the  Engineer,  and  shall 
be  paid  for  by  the  City  ou  the  basis  of  cunt  as  determined  by  the  Engineer, 
pluit  10  per  cent. 

(4ft)  Klrafiirtmenlf.  All  measureinenlH  ot  Kewers,  subdrains,  etc., 
ehftll  be  in  horiznntid  linea  from  center  to  center  of  manholes  and  juDCtioDs. 

MANHOLES  AND  OTHER  APPURTENANCKS 

(50)  ManliolrH.  Manholes  shall  he  conxtructed  as  shonit  on  the  plans 
and  provideil  in  tliP.ip  B[iepiflt' tit  ions,  the  exact  location  being  indicated  by  the 
Engineer,  All  joints  in  the  brickwork  shall  be  shove  joints,  being  filled  ttill. 
Especial  care  shall  be  taken  iu  fomiiiig  the  channels  in  the  concrete  bottoms. 
and  wooden  lemplatf-s  or  half-anwer-jiipe  shall  be  used  for  this  work,  an  directed 
by  the  Ewgiiit^r.  r<rop  uianholea  ahsU  be  constructed  as  shown  on  the  plans 
without  (wlditinnul  chnrgn  over  tlm  priiv.  bid,  which  shall  be  considered  an 
average  price. 

(.'jl)  Ctimbinril  Miinhiites  and  Fliixh-TanJcs.  Combined  manholes  and 
flush-tniiks  shall  be  constructed  as  shown  on  the  plans  and  as  specified  for 
manholes  in  cI.ium!  .1(1.  The  siidioiis  shall  be  carefully  set,  and  the  cost  ot 
furnishing  aixl  setting  sliall  be  included  in  the  price  bid.  The  Contractor  shall 
provide  aii<l  set  the  water  connection  and  bibbs  from  a  point  one  foot  outside 
the  outside  wall,  on  such  side  as  the  Engineer  may  direct. 

(52)  Siphons.  Siphons  shall  be  used  as  shown  on  the  plans,  guaranteed 
by  the  manufacturers,  and  tested  after  being  set  before  acceptance.  For  the 
8-  and  lO-inch  sewers,  G-inch  siphoiiH  shall  be  used,  and  S-inch  for  all  sewers 
larger  than  10  inches. 

(53)  Liimphiilif.  l.ainpholcs  shiiU  be  constructed  a.s  shown  on  the 
plans  and  provided  in  these  specifications,  the  exact  locations  being  indicated 
by  the  Engineer.  The  refilling  shall  becarefuUy  placed  and  thoroughly  rammed 
by  hand  in  layers  not  I'xceeding  6  inches,  around  and  to  a  distance  of  three 
feet  each  side  of  each  lanipholc.  Special  p:iins  shall  he  taken  to  keep  the 
lampholes  truly  vcrlical. 

SPKCMTCATIOXS  FOR  SEWAC.F.-DISPOSAI.  I'LA-NT 

(54)  Gradinij.  .All  grading  shall  be  done  as  shown  by  the  plans.  The 
bottom  of  the  filter  1io<Ib  and  bottom  and  sides  of  the  septic  tank  shall  be  shaped 
to  true  surfaces  by  hand.     All  slopes  shall  be  neatly  dressed. 

Should  there  be  a  deficiency  of  earth  for  the  embankments,  the  Contractor 
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may  borrow  from  neatly-shaped  borrow  pits  located  on  adjacent  city  land, 
where  directed  by  the  Engineer,  leaving  a  smooth,  uniform  surface.  Should 
there  be  surplus  material,  it  shall  be  deposited  along  the  edge  of  the  lake,  as 
directed  by  the  Engineer. 

(55)  Concrete  Moulds.  The  Contractor  shall  provide  moulds  of  plank 
not  less  than  two  inches  in  thickness,  thoroughly  braced  at  interv^als  sufficiently 
close  together  to  avoid  distortion  of  the  moulds.  These  planks  shall  be  dressed 
on  their  edges  and  on  the  faces  next  to  the  wall.  The  moulds  shall  not  be 
removed  until  the  walls  have  become  thoroughly  set. 

(56)  Facing  of  Concrete  Walls.  In  the  construction  of  concrete  walls, 
care  shall  be  taken  to  keep  all  pebbles  or  stones  away  from  the  faces  of  the 
walls,  so  that  the  face  shall  be  smooth  and  free  from  cavities  or  exposed  stones 
or  pebbles.  The  upper  surface  of  the  roof  shall  be  floated  with  1-2  thin  mortar 
applied  when  the  roof  is  made,  and  all  cavities  in  other  concrete  surfaces  filled 
and  smoothed  with  1-2  mortar. 

(57)  Cement  Wash.  On  completion  of  concrete  walls  and  floors,  and 
after  removal  of  the  moulds  and  pointing  up  defects,  all  interior  surfaces  of 
floors  and  walls  and  roof,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  roof,  shall  be  given  two 
good  coats  of  thin,  neat  Portland  cement  grout  applied  with  a  whitewash 
brush,  time  being  left  between  applications  for  the  first  coat  to  set  hard. 

(58)  Alternating  Siphons.  The  alternating  siphons  shall  be  provided 
of  the  make  shown  on  the  plans,  and  set  by  the  Contractor,  strictly  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  manufacturer  as  given  through  the  Engineer.  Any 
imperfections  aff'ecting  the  working  of  the  siphons  when  they  are  tested  shall 
be  corrected  by  the  Contractor,who  must  guarantee  their  satisfactory  working. 

(59)  Filters.  The  pebbles  for  the  bottoms  of  the  filters  shall  be  screened 
clean  of  sand  and  properly  graded,  the  2-inch  layer  of  fine  pebbles  being  small 
enough  to  hold  up  the  sand  placed  over  it.  All  sand  shall  be  clean  and  coarse, 
but  the  pebbles  need  not  be  screened  out.  In  placing  pebbles  and  sand,  care 
shall  be  taken  not  to  injure  or  disturb  the  drain  tile,  and  the  top  surface  of 
the  sand  shall  very  carefully  be  made  level.  Drain  tile  shall  be  laid  carefully 
to  line  and  grade. 

(60)  Pipe-Laying.  All  sewer  pipe  and  cast-iron  pipe  shall  be  carefully 
laid  to  line  and  grade,  with  gaskets  and  tight  joints,  all  as  provided  in  the  regu- 
lar sewer  specifications. 

(61)  Sodding.  All  earthwork  slopes  of  the  tank  and  filters  shall  be 
neatly   sodded. 

(62)  Bulkheads.  All  bulkheads  shown  on  the  plans  shall  be  con- 
structed of  Portland  cement  concrete,  with  moulds,  and  with  care  as  to  facing 
the  same  as  provided  for  the  concrete  work  of  the  septic  tank. 

(63)  Reinforcing.     The  reinforcing  shown  on  the  plans  is 

corrugated  bars  of  not  less  than  50,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  elastic  limit;  but  other 
forms  of  bars  having  equal  elastic  limit,  equal  net  area,  and  a  mechanical  bond 
acceptable  to  the  Engineer,  may  be  used.  The  net  area  of  any  bars  used  must 
be  increased  to  make  good  any  deficiency  in  the  elastic  limit. 
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Fr-r  ^ci:k  sewer?,  tbe  f  oUowing  specifications  arc  suggested  by 

*F:!r  rrb:k  ZLidccrr  =.  dcrucht  v^iIU  or  sewers,  none  but  whole,  sound 
rnrk  ^LiZ  re  -=iec.  F:r  —irhofes.  fiush-tanks.  and  similar  work,  a  limited 
aiinTer  zt  •ikif-rrjrk  =_»j  be  uicd.  doc  to  exceed  }  of  the  whole  in  any  case. 
T^AiMR  tiif  £zjr=eer  iirecs  otberviae.  each  brick  shall  be  thoroughly  wetted 
T**rf>»i~»*r^v  ref  :r*  rei=x  l&3i.  I:  shall  be  laid  with  a  full,  close  joint  of  cement 
=icct.Lr  m  r:«  ':«fti  eois,  a=ri  <»ie  ai  one  operation.  In  no  case  is  mortar  to 
':e  ^*2^ed  ±,  x^.^ttxtL  SpK-i&l  care  shall  be  taken  to  make  the  face  of  the 
mriTFTci  si'xxi  Az?i  aZ  v-ini*  on  tbe  interior  of  a  sewer  shall  be  carefully 
«rii;i  "vr:!  Tie  ic<z.:  zi  a  'inswei  or  pointed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Engi- 
ai*er  'W'lifrt  rizw— x'tz^rcir-Q*  enter  a  jewer  or  manhole,  "bull's-eyes"  shall 
re  XTCsscrs:*:**!  tt  liyiiLC  rrwix-k  courses  of  brick  around  them,  the  cost  of 
jo:i.  ra25crs:circ  reizj:  iz.ol-ie'i  in  the  regular  price  bid  for  the  sewer  or 
jcc<;ir^<cjzj."e*>      .Vrxiri   p:pe   n:»!e  than  15  inches  in  diameter,  2  rowlock 

F-rj-'iT-^et  =:  f^eiiners  shall  We  Uid  by  line,  each  course  perfectly  straight 
a=>i  pirLjii  t:»  :hie  isi*  o^  :he  sewer.  Joints  appearing  in  the  sewer  shaU  in 
ac*  v-afcje  fx.-ee-i  \  iiiwi.  in  wid;h.  Sewers  shall  conform  accurately  in  section 
azfi  iii:i^c^"cs  10  :be  puins  of  tbe  sime.  -Vll  inverts  and  bottom  cur\'e8  shall 
fc^  ^.-ri£*.i  :r.-ci  :er.-ria:es  accurately  set:  the  arches  are  to  be  formed  upon 
5Cr,"cx  .-^r.-i^r*  db^vurare-Iy  and  solidly  set,  and  the  crowns  keyed  in  full  joints 
cf  --.rrriT,  N.-*  centers  <Lail  be  drawn  until  the  arch  masonry  has  set  to  the 
s*:  i?c A,-^  ?.^  c%  :he  Encincer.  and  relilling  has  progressed  up  to  the  crown. 
TSt'x  iCJLl  be  vlr!ixk-n  with  oaie.  so  as  not  to  crack  or  injure  the  work.  The 
fVA.i.v  is  :o  N^  litA'.Iy  pl.^tore\l  with  cement  mortar  J  inch  thick,  the  arches 
■i.  ^  /.t\-;r.ixi  ;ir.  i  "^^o^.i  ;>:  K-:otv  plasterinp.  The  end  of  each  section  of 
":  -  V  ><otr  >":..^".  '-:  :'••■.-;  ^r  r.ukod  hark:  and  l>ofore  be<rinning  the  suc- 
V* -.'.:.:. c  >o:::."^r..  .sV.  '.>''S^^  Vr;.  k  at  the  end  shall  l>e  removed  and  the  toothing 
/.v:i:.\i  ."f  r::.>r.>r.  All  hr:  kwork  sliall  U^  thoroiisihly  bonded,  adjacent 
vv^-.:r><<  Vri^Vxir.::  ;r!r.*>  :\:  \<\t<'  ^  :ho  e\jx>sotl  length  of  the  brick. 

I:"  "I'.cro  >r.:-.:'..:  :v  any  *ii-*t^rtion  of  the  sewer  lx»f ore  acceptance,  this 
NV.aV.  :«c  \ m^.  :-^  i  ':  y  :o:ir:n^  iiow.i  aii»i  rehuihling.  Xo  local  patching  will  be 
aliinxtx:  ":  v.*  ^^'^o^.  n  :\r.!^  an^  ntvosscin*  a  section  shall  be  removed  at  least 
:%  :iv!  ivV-.c  ;r.^.vi  in/./,  l::.:  tl.o  entire  arvh.  or  the  entire  sewer  if  the  defect  is 
.:.  tV.o  invert,  l.o.iknt:'  of  crMiml  water  into  the  sewer  shall  be  similarly  cor- 
n  I  Toil.  \inlos<  it  o;i!.  V'O  :^nvont«sl  by  oalkinir  the  joints  with  oakum  saturated 
m  io:nont.  with  wwv:. :;  j^i'.:c>.  or  other  material  acceptable  to  the  Engineer." 


loKM  OF  PROPOSAL 


Vo  the  Mayor  and  ('ouiuil  o(  \\w  Incorporated  City  of , . 

Ccntlrvuri : 

have  rarefnlly  examined  the  plans  and  read  the  specifi- 
cations pn^pannl  for  your  j^ropox'd  so\vat:e-<lispos:d  plant  and  sanitary  sewers 

|,v .  Knjjintvr.  and airnn^  to  furnish  all  the  materials  and  |>erform 

all  the  labor  retiuired  for  the  completion  of  the  projwsed  work  for  the  following 
prices; 
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It  KM 

Approximate 
Quantity 

Unit  Price 

Total  Price 

Sewage  Disposal  Plant,  complete 

Sewers,  complete,  including  Y's,  except 

subdrains,  manholes,   lampholes, 

and  flush-tanks. 
18-inch 

• 

15-inch 

12-inch 

10-inch 

8-inch 

Subdrains,  complete 

10-inch 

8-inch 

6-inch 

Deep-Cut  House  Connections,  complete  . 
Manholes,  comnlete   

Combined  Manholes  and  Flush-Tanks, 
comnlete 

Lumber  Left  in  Trenches  (perM.,  B.  M.) 

All  the  above  shall  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations. 

In  case bid  is  accepted, agree  to  begin  work  within  three  weeks 

after  the  acceptance  of bid,  and  to  entirely  complete  the  work  on  or 

before , . 

further  agree  to  enter  into  contract  and  furnish  bond  satisfactory 

to  the  City  Council  within  12  days  after  acceptance  of  bid. 

Res fx'ct fully  submitted. 


94.     Form  for  Sewerage  Contract.    Besides  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, the  sewerage  Engineer  is  sometimes  called  upon  to  funu/«^ 
Form  of  Contract  to  be  signed  by  the  Contractor  and  the  city  i 
sentatives,  though  this,  more  properly,  should  be  the  work  < 
City  Attorney.    The  following  simple  form  of  contract  has  been 
successfully  with  specifications  such  as  those  given  above: 

(SlfiB  Arllrlf  of  Agrffmntt,  made  this day  of 

A.D.,  ,  by  and  between  ,  of  ,  

party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Incorporated  City  of , ,  actij 


through  its  Mayor  and  Council,  party  of  the  second  part, 

WITNESSETH  : 

The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  furnish  all  material  and  perform  all 
labor  required  for  the  ent  ire  completion  of  sanitary  sewers,  sulxlrains,  and  other 
appurtenances,  on  streets  in  the  said  City  of , ,  as  follows: 

(Note:  In  this  space  place  a  list  of  the  sewers  included  in  the  contracts  by 
streets,  giving  the  sizes  on  each  street  of  both  sewer  and  subdrain,  and  the  points  at 
which  each  size  begins  and  ends.) 
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All  the  above  sewers  are  to  have  manholes  and  other  appurtenances  as 
shown  by  the  plans  and  specifications. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  tliat  aU  the  above  lal>or  and 
materials  shall  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  sewer  plans  and  spe<*ili('a- 

tions  prepared  for  the  party  of  the  second  part  by .  Engineer, 

said  plans  and  specifications  identified  by  the  signatures  of  the  parties  hereto, 
being  hereby  made  a  part  of  this  contract. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  pay  to  the  party  of  the  first  part 
for  the  above  labor  and  materials,  the  following  prices : 

Sewers,  complete,  except  subdrains,  manholes, 
lampholes,  and  flush-tanks, 

24-inch $  jh-t  Hn.  ft. 

18     *'    "       " 

15     "    "       " 

10     "     "       " 

Q  <>  <(  it 

Subdrains,  comi^lete, 

24-inrli "  " 

18     "     •'  " 

15     *'     "  '* 

12     "     **  " 

10     "    "  " 

Q  it  (I  tt 

Manholes,  complete $  each 

Lanipholes,  complete 

rornhincd  Manholes  and  Flush-Tanks,  complete 

Flusii-Tanks,  complete ** 

Liimlx'r  ordereJ  left  in  trenches S     pc»r      M..  15.  M. 

The  payments  shall  be  made  in 


and  paid  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  in  aeeordanee 

with  the  provisions  of  the  sf)C('ifications,  2  per  cent  being  reserved  for  one  j'car 
to  guarantee  the  vork. 

In  Witness  Whekkof  we  have  hereunto  'set  our  hands  and  seals  the 
date  and  place  first  above  mentioned. 


Part}/  of  the  First  Part 

SEAL 

The  Incorporatetl  City  of ,  by 

— Mayor, 

SEAL 

Part II  of  thv  Svrond  Part 

95.  Form  of  Bond  for  Sewerage  Contract.  Tlie  Contractor 
for  a  pi«ce  of  seweraj^c  work  is  usually  recjuired  to  furnish  to  the  City 
a  bond,  which  is  frecjuently  for  a  sum  equal  to  about  one-half  the 
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amount  of  the  contract.    The  simpler  the  form  of  the  bond,  the  better. 
The  following  form  has  been  used  successfully: 

BOND 

Know  all  men  nv  these  presents,  that  we, ,  of 

, ,  Principal,  and 


Sureties 

arc  held  and  fimily  bound  to  the  Incorporated  City  of , , 

in  the  penal  sum  of Dollars  ( ), 

lawful  money  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Now,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  that  whereas  the    above- 
mentioned   ,   of  ,   ,   has  entered  into 

contract  with  the  Incorporated  City  of , ,  dated .,  A.  D. , 

to  furnish  all  labor  and  materials  required  for  the  entire  completion  of  about 

feet  of  sanitary  sewers,    subdrains,  and  other  appurtenances  for   the 

said  City  of  , ,  now,  if  the  said  ,  shall 

well  and  truly  perform  all  the  obligations  of  his  said  contract,  strictly  according 
to  the  terms  thereof,  then  shall  this  bond  be  null  and  void,  but  otherwise  it 
shall  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 


Principal 


Sureties 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  SEWERS 

96.  Letting  the  Sewer  Contract.  After  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions have  been  completed  and  accepted  by  the  City,  the  next  step 
will  be  to  let  the  contract  for  the  work. 

First.  The  work  should  be  advertised,  if  possible,  three  or  four  weeks  in 
advance,  in  at  least  two  good  engineering  or  trade  journals.  It  nmst  often, 
by  law,  be  advertised  also  in  at  least  one  local  journal.  For  a  fonn  for  the 
advertisement  see  pages  112  and  113. 

Second.  On  the  day  and  at  the  hour  specified  in  the  advertisements, 
the  City  Council  meets  to  open  the  sealed  bids  which  have  been  submitted  on 
the  blank  "forms  for  proposals"  furnished  by  the  City  for  the  purpose. 

Third.  If  the  bills  are  satisfactory,  the  contract  is  awarded  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder. 

Fourth.  A  contract  for  executing  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
and  specifications,  is  signed  by  the  Contractor  and  by  the  City. 

Fifth.     The  Contractor  furnishes  a  bond  satisfactory  to  the  City. 

In  all  these  steps,  there  is  need  of  great  care  on  the  part  of  the 
city  authorities  to  make  sure  that  all  provisions  of  the  law  are 
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Iffied  wtdi,  «od  they  aboaU  be  fully  advised  at  all  times  by  a  com- 

97.  OrgMJadioa  ol  Eafineertac  Force  dariac  Coaatractioa  of 
Sntos.  It  is  not  cxmuiioD  for  the  fTntugiHing  Engines  who  {»e- 
pucs  the  seweiage  plans  and  ^lecifications,  to  be  omstantly  on  the 
gionnd  at  even  in  the  aty  during  constnictkHi.  He  toMkea  only 
oecssimal  visits  for  inspecticHi  and"  consultation. 

Ilw  actual  woA  of  sewer  construction  is  usually  directly  supei^ 
nsed  tSAet  by  the  Qty  EngiiM^,  or  by  a  RenderU  Engmeer  employed 
cspedaOy  few  this  purpose. 

It  win  be  necessaiy  for  the  leadent  engineer  in  cbatge  of  the  ccm- 
struction  of  a  sewerage  system  of  soote  magnitude,  to  have  an  office 
and  an  adequate  equifrntent  of  drafting  apparatus,  surveying  instru- 
ments, etc    He  will  have  employed  under  him: 

Draftanoi  and  derko,  in  the  office. 

Instniment  men  and  rodmen,  to  do  the  Burveymg, 

Inqiectors,  coiut»ntty  on  all  work,  to  insura  its  being  pnqmly  executed. 

The  re^dent  engineer  himself  will  supervise  these  employees, 
visit  all  parts  of  the  work  frequently,  and  coostantly  exercise  general 
supervision  over  all  its  features. 

98.  Laying  Out  the  Sewer  Work,  .\ftcr  checking  up  the  bench- 
marks on  the  original  sun-ey,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  engineering 
force  to  stake  out  the  sewers,  keeping  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
actual  conslnK-tiiiii. 

The  stakes  an-  usually  placed  a  uniform  distance  to  one  side  of 
the  true  line,  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  digging  of  the  trench. 
This  distance,  and  the  side  on  which  the  stakes  are  placed,  should  be 
tlie  same  for  all  parts  of  the  work,  to  avoid  confusion  and  mistakes. 

The  slakes  sliuiild  usually  I)e  set  about  25  feet  apart. 

The  manholes  shoiiW  usually  be  located  first,  in  accordance 
with  the  profile  sheets;  and  the  sewers  should  be  run  as  straight  lines, 
■center  to  center  of  adjacent  manholes.  All  discrepancies  from  the 
original  measiireinent.s  shinild  each  l)e  adjusted,  if  ix>ssible,  between 
the  two  manholes  between  which  each  was  found;  and  such  dis- 
crepiincies  should  not  l>e  carried  on  lo  affect  all  the  rest  of  the  work. 

There  are  two  mcttuMi.s  of  giving  grades  for  sewers. 

(1)  The  best  method  is  to  set  the  grade  slakes  nearly  flush  with 
the  surface,  at  a  uniform  offset  to  one  side  of  the  trench,  ascertaining 
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the  distance  of  the  top  of  each  stake  above  grade  by  carefully  checked 
levels.  By  measuring  from  these  stakes,  a  grade  cord,  supported 
on  cross-frames  every  25  feet,  is  stretched  parallel  to  the  grade  line 
of  the  sewer,  over  its  center  line.  For  this  method  of  giving  grades, 
see  Fig.  40. 

(2)  Another  method  is  to  set  grade  stakes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench.    This  method  is  adapted  only  to  very  large  sewers. 

99.  Trenching  and  Refilling.  Sewer  trenching  and  refilling 
may  be  done  either  by  machines  or  by  hand.  Excavating  Machines 
for  sewers  are  of  two  types: 

(1)  Machines  which  themselves  do  the  excavating.  These  are 
just  coming  into  use,  and  are  becoming  more  and  more  successful. 

(2)  Machines  which  simply  carry  away  the  excavated  material, 
usually  dumping  it  over  the  completed  sewer  further  back.  This 
type  has  the  advantage  of  not  piling  up  the  dirt  in  the  busy  street. 
It  carries,  on  overhead  cable  ways  or  trestles,  buckets  which  can  be 
lowered  into  the  trench,  and  in  which  the  excavated  material  is  placed 
by  hand. 

Machines  of  both  types  are  suited  best  to  comparatively  extensive 
work;  and  under  favorable  conditions  they  lessen  the  cost  materially. 

Most  sewer  trenching,  however,  is  done  by  hand.  For  such 
work  the  men  are  organized  in  gangs,  the  number  of  men  in  each 
gang  varying  from  20  to  80.  Each  gang  has  a  foreman,  and  a  water 
boy,  and  sometimes  a  sub-foreman.  A  pair  of  pipe-layers  may  work 
with  each  gang,  or,  if  the  trench  be  deep,  one  pair  of  pipe-layers  may 
work  part  of  the  time  with  one  gang  and  part  with  another. 

The  details  of  sewer  trenching  and  refilling  as  ordinarily  carried 
out,  are  specified  quite  fully  in  clauses  38,  40,  and  41  of  the  sample 
sewer  specifications  given  in  Art.  93  (which  clauses  now  read  carefully). 
All  details  there  specified  should  be  enforced  by  the  Inspector  and  the 
Engineer. 

In  clause  41,  Art.  93,  referred  to  above,  the  method  specified  for 
compacting  the  refilling  is  by  flooding  with  water.  While  this  is  the 
cheapest  method,  where  the  water  is  available,  and  while  it  gives  good 
results  if  properly  done,  it  may  be  found  necessary  sometimes,  in 
the  case  of  paved  streets,  to  adopt  the  more  expensive  method  of 
tamping.  For  thorough  tamping,  there  should  be  from  1  to  2  men 
tamping,  to  1  shovelcr,  and  the  rammers  used  should  weigh  4  to  6 
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pounds  each.  The  soil  refillc*!  should  be  moistened  if  dry,  and  should 
be  tamped  in  about  4-inch  layers.  It  is  possible  by  very  thorough 
tamping  to  compact  the  soil  more  thoroughly  than  by  flooding. 

100.  Sheathing.  Except  for  shallow  ditches  in  very  solid  earth, 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  brace  the  sitles  of  sewer  trenches  to  prevent 
their  caving  in.  Such  bracing  is  called  sheathing.  The  most  com- 
mon methods  of  sheathing  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  40. 

The  horizontal  memliers  of  the  sheathing  are  called  rangers, 
and  the  rangers  are  held  the  right  distances  apart  by  neu-er  braces  of 

woo<l  or  iron.  The 
— g*  iron  braces  are 
y'V  shown  in  Fig.  40. 
*  The  rangers  are 
usually  alwut  12 
feet  long.  Behind 
(he  rangers  are 
plare<l  the  vertical 
planks  of  the 
sheathing,  either  a 
few  feet  apart  in 
firm  material,  form 
ing  Kkclcion  shpalh- 
in<j,  or  in  contact 
with  each  other  in 
caving  material, 
forming  clo.ie 
.ike  a  thing.  The 
.sheathing  plank  an-  2  inches  (hick  and  arc  usually  aUmt  10  fwt  or 
12  f<i'l  lung.  The  r;iug(T.-i  may  he  2-inch  planks  in  favorable  .soil,  or 
4  by  4  or  even  4  by  (i  inches  in  poor  soil. 

The  sheathing  plank  are  usually  driven  by  hand,  with  wooden 
mauls. 

.'^oinetiincs,  for  large  .sewers,  licavy  sheet  piling  may  be  driven 
by  pile-drivers,  to  take  the  place  of  ordinary  sheathing. 

Onhnary  sheathing  is  renioveil  from  the  trench  as  the  refilling 
proceeils.  In  ca.se  of  special  danger  (o  near-by  water  mains,  conduits, 
or  foundations,  on  account  of  [wssibility  of  the  banks  caving  before 
the  retilling  is  finally  settled,  the  Engineer  may  order  tlie  sheathing 
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^j  be  left  permanently  in  the  trench.  In  such  case,  the  Inspector 
makes  record  of  the  exact  amount  of  lumber  left  in  the  trench,  and 
the  City  pays  for  it. 

101.  Pipe-Laying.  The  pipe-laying  is  usually  done  by  two  men, 
though,  with  large  pipes,  another  may  be  needed.  These  men  exca- 
vate the  last  few  inches  of  the  trench,  as  well  as  lay  the  pipes. 

The  laying  of  every  pipcy  and  the  making  of  every  joints  should  be 
carefully  watched  by  an  Inspector,  who  should  faithfully  enforce  the 
specifications. 

For  specifications  for  pipe-laying,  see  clause  45,  Art.  93  (which 
clause  now  read  carefully). 

All  the  sewer  pipe  should  be  carefully  inspected  before  being 
used,  and  those  pieces  rejected  which  do  not  meet  the  specifications. 
See  clause  25,  Art.  93.  The  Inspector  should  see  that  no  rejected 
or  poor  pipe  is  used. 

The  Inspector  should  see  that  every  pipe  is  laid  exactly  to  grade 
by  measurement  from  the  grade  cord  (see  Fig.  40). 

The  Inspector  should  also  see  that  house-connection  Y's  are 
placed  opposite  each  lot  on  each  side  of  the  street,  at  the  proper  points; 
antl  he  must  exactly  locate  each  such  connection  by  measurements 
fullv  recorded  in  his  notebook. 

102.  Construction  of  Brick  Sewers.  For  specifications  for  the 
construction  of  brick  sewers,  see  reference  to  Folwell  in  Art.  93,  p.  122. 
(Read  carefully.) 

The  construction  of  a  brick  sewer  is  shown  in  Fig.  41. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  to  inspect  all  brick  before  they 
are  used,  rejecting  the  poor  ones,  and  to  fully  enforce  the  specifica- 
tions for  construction.  He  must  also  see  that  the  templates  are  ^^i 
truly  to  line  and  grade,  that  the  house  connections  are  set  at  the  proper 
places  and  heights,  and  accurately  located  in  his  records. 

In  the  case  of  large  brick  sewers,  more  trouble  is  to  be  expected 
with  foundations  than  in  the  case  of  pipe  sewers.  Sometimes  soft 
soil  or  (juicksand  may  make  it  almost  impossible  to  shape  the  material 
in  the  bottom  to  fit  the  outside  of  circular  sewers.  In  such  cases, 
special  foundations,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  20,  may  have  to  be  put  in 
through  the  treacherous  material.  Other  forms  of  special  founda- 
tions are  often  used. 
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The  Engineer  slmulil  make  full  record  of  all  sucli  features  of  tLea 
y  vork. 

103.  Records  of  Sewer  Construction.  Dai'lif  Rcporia.  Tltel 
resident  Engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  a  sewerage  system, 
should  require,  from  all  members  of  his  engineering  force,  daily  j 
reports,  on  suitable  blank  forms,  showing  the  exact  work  on  which  I 
each  was  engaged.  Another  set  of  esact  reports  should  show  the  I 
work  aeoomplislied  by  the  Contractor  each  day,  and  the  materials  I 
and  labor  used  on  each  part  of  the  work, 

Data  of  Sewer  ConMrudion..    The  information  from  diese  daily  I 
reports  should  be  entered  in  a  permanent  Ijnok,  shoiv-ing  all  features  I 


of  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  giving  data  for  itemized  estimates  | 
of  the  cost. 

SrwcT  Record  Book.    In  another  permanent  book,  a  complete, 
final  record  of  all  the  sewers  should  be  entered. 

On  the  left-hand  page  may  be  given  in  onier  the  numbers  of  the  1 
stations  of  the  sewer  survey,  running  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  I 
the  page,  together  with  the  surface  elevations,  the  grafle  elevations, 
and  the  rate  of  grade. 

The  exact  character  of  the  soil  should  also  be  shown,  wn'th  exact  j 
levels  for  computing  any  rock  excavation.  Notes  should  be  made  , 
of  the  level  and  amoimt  of  any  ground  water  encoimtered. 

On  the  right-hand  page  should  be  made  a  large-scale  sketch  of  1 
the  sewer,  showing  its  exact  location  with  reference  to  the  street  lines  I 
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and  the  lot  lines,  ami  the  exact  location  of  manholes  and  other  acces- 
sories. This  sketch  should  also  show  the  locatitHi  of  all  house  con- 
nections, with  exact  measurements  (such  as  the  station  and  plus  of 
each  connection)  by  which  to  locate  all  such  connections. 

On  the  right-hand  pagt^  may  also  be  entered  the  exact  limits 
of  sheathing  left  in  trenches,  and  the  amounts  of  lumber  in  such 
sheathinfi,  as  well  as  the  exact  limits  and  character  of  all  special  sewer 


Fig.  IS.    Conslruellon  of  Dry-Kun  Conrrete  Seww.  Wntcrlon,  Iowa. 

foundations,  of  changes  of  grade  where  other  conduits  are  crossed, 
and  of  all  other  extra  work. 

Final  SFverar/f  Map  and  ProfiUs.  On  completion  of  the  system, 
the  resident  Enjjineer  should  make  a  complete  final  seweraj;^'  map, 
ami  complete  final  profiles  of  all  sewers,  both  corrected  by  any  changes 
from  the  original  plans  adopted  during  construction. 

Plal  of  Seiver  Connections.  For  small  towns,  at  least,  lai^e-scale 
plats  of  the  different  streets  should  be  prepared,  .^howinj;  the  exact 
location  of  all  house  connections. 
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MAINTENANCE  OF  SEWERS 

104.  Sewerage  Systems  should  be  Carefully  Maintained  in  Good 
Condition.  Tuo  wfteii  it  Hppiars  in  lie  cfniskiered  that  wlien  a  sewer- 
age system  is  completeil  all  further  care  of  it  can  be  neglected  with 
impunity.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  sewerage  system  may 
become  a  source  of  danger  to  the  public  health,  instead  of  a  means  of 
safety,  unless  it  is  given  proper  care  and  attention. 

105.  Sewer  Ordinances,  Permits,  and  Records.  Every  city 
having  sewers  should  pass  a  carefully  prepared  Sewer  Ordinance, 
prescribing  in  detail  the  conditions  under  which  citizens  are  |>er- 
mitle<l  to  use  the  sewers. 

One  provision  of  the  Sewer  Ordinance  should  I>e,  tliat  all  prop- 
erly owners  desiring  to  make  sewer  connections  shall  first  secure  a 
Server  Permit.  For  this  and  for  the  application  for  it,  lilank  forms 
are  provided,  which  are  to  be  filled  in  by  the  applicant,  giving  full 
tlcscription  of  the  connection.  The  permit  will  require  the  work  to 
lie  (lone  according  to  the  city  regulations. 

Every  house  sewer  should  be  connected  with  the  sewer  at  a 
regular  house  connection.  No  cutting  into  the  sewer  whatever  should 
be  permitted,  as  there  is  great  danger  of  such  cutting  ruining  the  sewer. 

Full  Sewer  Records  should  be  kept  by  the  proper  city  officers, 
showing  full  details  of  all  connections  with  the  sewers.  This  is  too 
often  neglected,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  City,  which  finds  itself 
without  means  of  ascertaining  what  people  or  how  many  are  using 
the  sewers,  and  perhaps  putting  injurious  substances  into  them. 

106.  Plumbing  Regulations,  Tests,  and  Licenses.  The  city 
should  also  prescribe  by  ordinance  .strict  Plumbing  Regulations, 
setting  forth  in  full  detail  the  R'quirements  for  good  pUmibing  (see 
Articles  7(1  to  SI  inclusive).  All  property  owners  should  be  required 
to  do  all  plumbing  in  strict  accordance  with  these  regulations. 

The  work  slionid  be  carefully  inspected  and  tested  by  a  City 
Inspector,  to  see  that  il  fully  complies  with  the  onlinance.  The 
water  tcsf  is  applied  by  stopping  up  the  outlets  of  the  soil-pipe  and 
of  the  various  fixtures,  and  filling  the  pipes  with  water,  when  defects 
will  be  shown  by  leaks.  In  the  smoke  test,  the  pipes  iire  blown  full  of 
smoke;  and  in  the  peppermint  test,  oil  of  peppermint  is  poured  into 
(hem.  In  neither  case  must  it  be  possible  to  delect  any  of  the  odor 
in  the  interior  of  the  luiuse. 
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Plumbing  regulations  usually  require  that  plumbing  shall  be 
(lone  only  by  pluml)ers  holding  plumher9'  licenses  granted  by  the  City. 
The  proper  city  officers  have  blank  forms  for  making  applications  for 
such  licenses,  as  well  as  for  the  licenses  themselves.  The  plumber 
making  application  for  a  license  should  be  required  to  show  proof  of 
proficiency,  and  should  be  placed  under  bond  to  comply  fully  with 
the  sewer  ordinance  and  the  plumbing  regulations,  and  to  protect 
the  City  from  damages  on  account  of  his  work.  The  plumber  may 
also  be  made  subject  to  fines  for  violating  the  sewer  ordinance  and 
regulations,  and  to  revocation  of  his  license. 

107.  Regular  Sewer  Inspection.  In  sewer  maintenance,  besides 
the  work  of  granting  sewer  permits,  and  inspecting  house  plumbing 
and  the  making  of  connections  with  the  sewers,  the  entire  sewerage 
system  should  be  gone  over  regularly  and  carefully  by  a  Sewer 
Inspector,  once  every  two  weeks  if  possible. 

The  Inspector,  in  this  work,  should  open  all  manholes  and 
lampholes,  and  carefully  examine  the  sewer  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
keeping  clean,  well-ventilated,  and  reasonably  free  from  offensive 
odors.  He  should  also  examine  carefully  the  working  of  all  flush- 
tanks,  to  make  sure  that  they  are  operating  satisfactorily.  He  should 
also  examine  all  catch-basins,  to  make  sure  that  they  are  cleaned 
frequently  enough. 

Small  defects  found  on  these  periodical  inspections  should  be 
remedied  at  once,  and  full  notes  made  of  more  extensive  work  found 
to  be  necessarv. 

108.  Flushing  and  Cleaning  of  Sewers.  In  many  sewerage 
systems,  it  is  found  impossible  to  prevent  absolutely  the  formation 
of  deposits  in  the  sewers,  which  must  then  ^^e  removed  by  hand- 
flushing,  or  by  direct  cleaning  of  the  sewers. 

Flushing  is  ordinarily  preferred  to  hand-cleaning  methods  where 
the  water  for  the  purpose  is  available,  and  where  it  is  readily  possible 
to  remove  the  deposits  in  this  way.  For  the  most  common  methods 
of  hand-flushing,  see  Art.  25. 

In  hand-cleaning,  large  sewers  may  be  entered  by  the  workmen 
themselves  to  remove  the  deposits.  In  small  sewers,  lines  are  often 
floated  down  from  one  manhole  to  the  next  l)elow;  and  by  means  of 
these  lines,  various  cleaning  devices  are  dragged  through  the  sewer, 
or  back  and  forth  in  it,  to  remove  the  deposits.     Sometimes,  for  small 
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sewers,  a  !>all,  a  little  smaller  than  the  sewer,  with  a  line  attached  to 
haul  it  Ixick  in  case  of  stoppage,  is  allowed  to  float  <lown  the  sewer, 
from  manhole  to  manhole.  The  sewage  is  dammiHl  hack  by  it,  and 
spurts  out  on  all  sides  under  pressure,  thus  scouring  and  cleaning 
the  sewer. 

For  large  sewers,  discs  or  gates,  traveling  on  carriages,  or  boats, 
may  be  used,  working  on  the  same  principle.  Many  forms  of  such 
apparatus  have  been  devised.  A  notable  example  of  the  use  on  a 
lai^  scale  of  traveling  sewage-scouring  gates  is  in  connection  with  the 
Paris  sewers,  Fig.  24. 

109.  Cleaning  of  Catch-Basins.  In  Art.  27,  catch-basins  were 
descril>etl;  and  it  was  stated  that  unless  they  are  frequently  cleaned 
thev  become  filled  with  filth  and  soil  and  debris  from  the  street,  and 
fail  utteriy  in  their  purpose,  which  is  to  keep  such  materials  out  of 
the  sewers.  Moreover — which  is  still  worse  than  this — ^undeaned 
catch-basins  are  unsanitarv,  and  are  sources  of  foul  odors.  Hence 
catch-basins,  when  use<l,  should  be  regularly  cleaned,  and  the  City 
should  have  a  regular  arrangement  for  this  work,  and  should  provide 
lalK>r-saving  apparatus  for  the  work,  such  as  hoisting  apparatus  or 
s|KH'ial  pumps  for  lifting  the  material  from  the  catch-basins  to  the 
Wiii^rons. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 

110.  Sewage  Disposal  Definitions*  There  is  some  confusion 
as  to  tho  moaning  which  should  be  given  to  the  term  sewage  disposal, 
th(T('  i)cinix  a  tendency  to  treat  it  Jis  meaning  the  same  thing  as  sewage 
purification.  It  stH»ms  wise  to  hold  more  closely  to  the  strict  m<»aning 
of  tlic  words. 

Scwac/r  Dlspchsal  refers  to  the  means  adopted  for  disposing  of, 
or  <jf(»ttiiig  rid  of,  sewage. 

Snragc  Purification  is  treatment  of  sewage  to  rid  it  of  its  foul 
impurities  and  render  it  harmlCvSS. 

111.  History  of  Sewage  Disposal.  In  ancient  times  the  only 
method  used  for  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  cities  was  to  empty  it  into 
some  strt*am  or  other  Ixxly  of  water.  This  method,  called  diluHon, 
is  still  in  use  more  than  any  other,  owing  to  its  cheapness.  From 
time  immemorial,  however,  the  cesspool  has  been  used  to  receive 
tlu*  sewage  of  private  houses,  and  we  now  know  that  a  considerable 
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percentage  of  purification  is  effected  in  cesspools,  by  bacterial  action 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  now  utilized  in  the  modem  septi>c  tank. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  construction  of 
sewerage  systems  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  streams  in 
thickly  settled  countries  became  badly  polluted  by  sewage,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  turn  attention  to  methods  of  purification.  In 
England,  especially,  much  work  was  done,  and  much  success  was 
attained  with  purification  by  land  treatment^  or  irrigation.  A  great 
(leal  of  work  was  done,  also,  in  the  same  country,  with  methods  of 
chemical  treatment. 

In  1887,  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  in  this  country 
began  extensive  experiments  in  sewage  disposal,  which  soon  demon- 
strated the  great  value  of  intermittent  sand  filtration, 

Al)out  1896  the  septic  tank  came  into  prominence  in  both  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  At  about  the  same  time,  also,  the  contact 
bed  was  developed  in  England,  and  soon  after  copied  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  did  not  prove  much  of  a  success. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  sprinkling  filters  have  come  into  use 
for  conditions  which  require  a  large  amount  of  sewage  to  be  purified 
ou  a  small  area. 

There  is,  at  present,  much  activity  in  sewage  purification,  both 
as  regards  actual  construction  of  plants,  and  as  regards  continued 
experimentation  and  research. 

112.  Importance  of  Sewage  Disposal.  The  importance  of 
sewage  disposal  at  the  present  time  is  very  great.  All  cities  and 
nearly  all  villages  find  sewers  indispensable,  yet  neither  law  nor  justice 
will  permit  them  to  cause  damage  to  the  property  or  danger  to  the 
health  of  other  communities  or  persons  by  discharging  in  their  midst 
foul,  unpurified  sewage.  More  and  more  sewage  purification  plants 
are  being  required  in  connection  with  sewerage  systems.  Communities 
which  disregard  the  rights  of  others  in  this  respect  are  more  and  more 
finding  that  they  must  face  damage  and  injunction  suits. 

113.  Variable  Composition  of  Sewage.  Prior  to  taking  up 
nu^thods  of  sewage  purification,  it  will  be  necessary  to  learn  some- 
thing about  the  composition  of  sewage;  and  the  first  thing  to  \ye  noted 
is  that  the  composition  is  extremely  variable.  Even  in  the  same 
sewer,  sanitary  sewage  is  much  stronger  in  the  dajiime.when  the  flow 
is  heavy,  than  at  night,  when  the  flow  is  light.     In  fact,  the  composition 
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will  vaiT  horn  nunute  to  mioute.     Maaufactunng  and  storm  scn'agc, 
also.  vaiT  greatly  in  (character  at  different  places  and  times. 

A  sam[^  ol  sevage  for  analysLi.  therefore,  should  ronsist  of  a 
mixture  of  several  small  amounts,  taken  systematically  iit  ditTerenl 
times,  with  great  care  to  get  a  truly  as'era^  portion  each  time. 

114.  ChoDical  Aoat)-ses  of  Sewage.  Chemiral  analyses  of 
sen^age  are  indimt — that  is,  it  is  impassible  to  determine  direclly  tin- 
amount  and  kind  of  polluting  organic  matter.  Hence  the  chemist 
determines  a  number  of  things,  harmless  in  themselves,  from  which 
he  can  jud^  in  a  general  way  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  the  polluting 
organic  matter.  The  things  usually  determined  in  a  chemical  analysis, 
and  their  meanings,  are  as  follows: 

Chlorme.  This  is  in  the  form  of  common  salt,  in  itself  harmless. 
In  sewa^  it  indicates  the  strength  of  the  original  sewage,  but  not 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  purified. 

ABiummoid  Ammonia.  This  indicates  the  amoimt  of  unilecayed 
organic  matter,  containing  nitn^en,  in  the  sewage. 

Free  Ammonia.  This  indicates  the  amount  of  decajing  orf,'anic 
matter,  containing  nitrogen,  in  the  sewage. 

Xilrilet.  These  indicate  a  further  step  in  the  process  of  decay 
(which  is  also  the  process  of  purification). 

SilraUa.  These  indicate  purified  oi^nic  mutter,  containing 
nitn^n. 

Oxygen  Consumed.  This  gives  an  indication  of  the  total  unoxi- 
dized  oi^nic  matter  in  the  sewage. 

Solids  on  Evaporaiioti.  These  indicate  the  total  foreign  matter 
in  the  sewage,  whether  organic  and  therefore  dangerous,  or  mineral 
and  therefore  protmbly  not  dangerous, 

Lo3s  on  Ignition.  This  is  intended  to  indicate  the  total  organic 
matter  which  can  be  bumetl  out  of  the  solids  on  evaporation  by  heat- 
ing them  to  a  red  heat;  hut  if  the  water  has  a  high  mineral  cimtenl, 
the  loss  on  ignition  does  not  appear  to  give  a  very  reliable  indication  of 
the  organic  matter. 

115.  Bacterial  Analyses.  Bacterial  analyses  of  sewage,  as 
usually  made,  are  quite  simple,  consisting  simply  of  determinatiotis 
of  the  total  number  of  bacteria,  without  regard  to  their  different  kinds, 
in  one  cubic  centimeter  of  the  sewage.     Most  of  these  bacteria  are 
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perfectly  harmless;  but  where  many  bacteria  can  flourish,  disease 
germs  might  at  any  time  flourish  also. 

1 1 6.  Sample  Analyses  of  Sewage.  In  Table  XIV  are  presented 
a  few  random  samples  of  chemical  and  bacterial  analyses  of  sewage 
from  sewage  purification  plants. 

The  sewage  analyzed  at  Fort  Des  Moines  was  weak;  that  at 
Ames,stronger,but  hardly  of  average  strength ;  and  that  at  Mt.Pleasant, 
of  alK)ut  average  strength. 

For  each  place,  the  raw  sewage  represents  the  unpurified  condi- 
tion; the  septic  tank  effluent^  the  partially  purified  condition;  and  the 
filter  effluent,  the  purified  condition  of  the  sewage.  The  purification 
at  Fort  Des  Moines  and  at  Ames  was  very  good,  and  that  at  Mt. 
Pleasant  poor. 

TABLE  XIV 
Sample  Analyses  of  Sewage  from  Purification  Plants 

Parts  per  1.000,000 


Plack  and  Kind 
OF  Skwaoe 


Ft.  Des  Moines, la, 
Haw  Sewage 
Tank  Effluent 
Filter     *' 

Ames,  Iowa, 
l^aw  Sewage 
Tank  Effluent 
Filter     " 

Insane  Asylum 
Mt.Pleasant,  la, 
Haw  Sewage 
Tank  Effluent 
Filter 


<< 


Chlo- 

-    :5 

J  z  5 
6.0 

Free 
Am- 
monia 

Ni- 

TRITK8 

« 

H 

< 

H 

5z; 
0 

us 
X  'A 

O  0 

16  0 

2.5 

Trace 

20.6 

18.0  6.5 

8.5 

0       0 

15.9 

16.0  0.4 

0.5 

Trace  12.0 

6.3 

60.0  7.5 

20.0 

0 

0 

96.2 

61.0 

5.0 

21.0 

0 

0 

99.6 

80.0 

0.6 

0.1 

Trace 

4.8 

20.2 

150.0 

5.0 

28.0 

0 

0 

64.6 

157.0 

4.0 

28.5 

0    :  0 

105.0 

150.0  4.0 

16.0 

Trace    0 

25.3 

SOLIDH 

ON 
EVAP. 

L08» 
ON 

lovi- 

TION 

s — 

Bactkria 

PKR  Cu. 

CM. 

490 
524 
460 

130 

166 
120 

713,000 

582.000 

1,100 

950 

978 
1,150 

• 

230 
226 
250 

405,000 

849,000 

900 

2.412 
2,072 
2,062 

440 

278 
270 

1,680,000 

1.210,000 

519,000 

1 1 7.  Methods  of  Sewage  Purification.  The  principal  different 
methods  of  sewage  purification  are  as  follows: 

Irrigation.  In  this  method,  the  sewage  is  used  to  irrigate  crops, 
on  u  sewage  farm.  The  method  is  very  efficient  with  sufficiently 
porous  land ;  but  the  large  area  reciuired,  and  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  cities  in  successfully  operating  sewage  farms,  restrict  the  use  of 
this  method  in  the  United  States  almost  entirely  to  the  arid  regions, 
where  the  soil  requires  irrigation  anyhow,  and  where  water  for  irriga- 
tion is  .scarce  and  valuable.     The  method  is  also  use<l  to  a  considep- 
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tei  Surope,  notably  in  Paris,  in  Berlin,  and  in  Kinningliain 

x-xxnil  otiMT  English  cities. 

l-'ntra  HJJOn  to  25,O0U  gallons  of  sewafje  per  acrt-  jht  day  insiy  In.- 
ed  hyirrigatiou,  depending  upon  tliep<)n>silyuf  thrsoil.  Poniiis, 
soils  are  the  best.  A  very  high  d^;ree  of  purification  can  be 
Luicd  by  itri^tion. 

Chemical  Pnvipitalion,  In  this  methtxl,  certain  chemicals 
tally  lime,  alum,  or  imn)  are  addeil  to  the  sewage,  to  precipitate 
I      stts]>eiMled  organic  matter,  in  prcdpHation  tanks. 

On  aceoiint  of  the  grrut  cost  of  the  chemicals  and  labor  Rtjuired, 
■ind  tlie  great  ditBcuIty  of  satisfactorily  disposing  of  tlte  ]&rgii  amount 
of  aludffr  piecipitHtr^t.  the  chrmicul  treatinent  of  sewage  is  now  very 
srldom  udofjtei I,  though  it  vns  (\»itc  popular  twentv-five  ^'ears  ago. 
Only  25  to  50  per  cent  eflicienry  can  l)e  attuinetl. 

SiHli'ty  Tania.  'Hiese  are  for  a  preliminary  treatment,  some- 
times given  se«-s^  before  fillennf;  it,  in  unler  to  get  rid  of  part  of  the 
solid  mutter  in  (he  sewage,  which  othenvise  might  tend  to  clog  the 
fillers.     Some  boilvriiil  purification  also  occurs  in  settling  tanks. 

Rrplir  Tank*.  These  tanks  are  larger  tlian  settling  tanks,  and 
hold  the  sewage  and  sludge  (or  solid  matter  settling  in  the  tank)  long 
enough  for  liacteria  to  act  and  lo  cfTwt  partial  purificjition.  This  is 
also,  usually,  a  treatment  preliminary  to  filtration.  For  further  dis- 
cussion, see  Art.  120. 

Intirmittcnt  Sand  FHiralioii.  In  this  method  the  sewage  is 
disfhai^^l  inli-nnilti-iillif,  \i\ion  the  surface  of  sand  filters.  The 
sewape  may  or  iniiy  not  have  first  a  preliminary  treatment  in  tanks. 
This  is  a  very  efiicient  method,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common  at 
present  in  use.     For  further  discussion,  see  Art.  122. 

Cotitaii  Dfdx.  Tlicse  are  filters  of  coarse  material  (say  J-inch  to 
one-inch  size>  with  water-tight  walls  and  bottoms,  which  are  alter- 
nately filled  with  sewage,  allowed  to  stand  full  for  a  certain  contact 
period,  eiiiptirti,  and  allowed  to  stand  empty  for  a  certain  aeration 
period.  Tills  inctluxl  wjt.s  ijnite  [lopular  a  few  years  ago,  but  proved 
inefhcieiil  ;iitd  triiiililcsoine  in  nniiiy  platx's,  and  is  now  largely  out 
of  favor. 

Sprhikliiiij  FiUrr.<i.  These  filters,  als<>,  are  made  of  coarse 
material;  but  the  sewage  is  sprinkled  continuously  upon  the  surface, 
so  as  to  trickle  slowly  over  the  pieces  of  filter  material,  the  ouUet 
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drains  being  left  open  all  the  time.  This  method  has  lately  come 
into  favor  as  requiring  much  less  area  than  sand  filters,  though  not  so 
efficient,  and  is  now  the  method  commonly  recommended  where 
circumstances  render  it  advisable  to  adopt  high  rates  of  filtration, 
though  at  some  cost  of  efficiency.     For  further  discussion,  see  Art.  123. 

118.  Methods  of  Sewage  Disposal  Now  Most  Commonly  Used. 

These  are : 

(a)     Dilution,  where  purification  is  not  required. 

Where,  on  the  other  hand,  purification  is  required,  the  usual 
methods  are: 

Preliminary  Treatment  by 

(6)     Septic  Tanks,  or  by 

(c)  Settling  Tanks, 

followed  by 
Final  Treatment  by 

(d)  Intermittent  Sand  Filters,  or  by 

(e)  Sprinkling  Filters. 

119.  Dilution.  In  this  method  of  sewage  disposal,  the  sewage 
is  simply  discharged  into  the  ocean,  or  into  a  lake,  a  river,  or  other 
body  of  water,  dilution  by  the  water  being  relied  upon  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  a  nuisance  by  the  sewage.  In  the  water,  bacterial  proc- 
esses of  purification  by  decay  start  up,  which,  after  a  sufficient  time, 
break  up  the  organic  compounds  in  the  sewage,  and  finally  render  it 
harmless. 

Dilution  has,  over  other  methods,  the  one  advantage  of  cheapness; 
and  this  is  still  sufficient  to  decide  in  its  favor  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
when  the  body  or  stream  of  water  utilized  is  sufficiently  large  to  pre- 
vent a  nuisance.  Chicago  furnishes  a  most  notable  example  of  large 
expenditure  to  secure  sufficient  dilution  for  its  sewage,  having  already 
expended  over  $50,000,000  in  building  the  great  "Drainage  Canal" 
(see  Fig.  5)  to  take  water  from  Lake  Michigan  for  this  purpose. 

Most  cities  in  the  United  States  dispose  of  their  sewage  by  dilution, 
and  the  sewerage  Engineer  should  always  give  the  possibilities  along 
this  line  full  consideration.  He  will  usually  advise  adoption  of  the 
method  (at  least  for  the  pnvsent)  where  it  is  cheapi*r,  and  where  it  is 
certain  that  a  nuisance  will  not  Ik»  cn*ated,  nor  serious  damage  or 
(lang(»r  to  other  communities  or  persons  result. 

120.  Septic  Tanks.  These  are  simply  large  tanks,  in  which 
the  sewage  is  held  long  enough  for  most  of  the  solid  matter  to  settle 
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nut,  and  long  enough  for  certain  species  of  Imcteria  to  act  both  i 
the  lii[uit]  sewage  and  the  sludge. 

Theory  of  Adion  of  Septic  Tankn.  The  bacteria  which  flourish 
in  septic  tanks  belong  to  the  general  clasa  known  as  anaerobk  liacteriit. 
Tliis  term  means  bacteria  which  do  not  need  the  oxygen  of  the  air  tu 
live.  In  ordinary  decay  of  organic  matter,  anywhere,  both  these  and 
otlier  bacteria  are  the  active  agents,  and  some  of  the  germs  are  found 
in  all  sewage.  In  septic  tanks  the  conditions  are  favoraVJc  to  the 
enormous  development  of  anaerobic  bacteria,  since  the  sewage  is  still, 
and  there  is  usually  no  free  oxygen  in  the  sewage,  and  since,  more- 
over, there  is  abundance  of  the  organic  matter  which  fonns  the  food 
of  these  particular  bacteria.  In  septic  tanks,  the  bacteria  act  upon 
the  sludge,  to  partially  liquefy  it;  and  they  also  act  upon  the  organic 
matter  in  both  the  solid  and  the  liquid  state,  to  partially  purify  it. 

Efficiency  of  Septic  Tanks.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  sejitic 
tanks  remove  only  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  organic  matter  in  the 
sewage,  and  that  the  bacteria  in  the  effluent  are  very  high  in  numlxT 
(see  Table  14). 

Essentials  of  Septic  Tanks.  The  only  e.s.sentiul.s  of  .septic  tanks 
are:  (1}  That  the  .sewage  shall  lx>  introduced  and  taken  out  in  such 
ft  way  as  to  insure  a  uniform  distribution  through  the  entire  ciiiss-sec- 
tion  as  it  passes  through  the  tank;  (2)  that  the  outlet  shall  I>e  so 
arranged  that  neither  the  floating  scum  on  top  nor  the  layer  of  settled 
impurities  at  the  bottom  shall  be  permittwi  to  escape;  (3)  that  the 
tank  shall  be  large  enough  to  hold  the  sewage  sufficiently  long  for  the 
bacterial  action,  but  not  so  long  that  the  bacterial  action  pnx.-eeds  too 
far,  which  might  cause  excessive  offensive  odor,  and  unfit  the  sewage 
for  filtration.  A  capacity  of  12  to  24  hours'  flow  of  sewage  is  usually 
considered  to  be  the  proper  size. 

Septic  tanks  are  commonly  usnl  iiiTliminary  In  fillrulion  i;f  l!ic 
sewage. 

In  Fig.  43  is  shown  the  general  arrangement  of  a  typical  sewage- 
disposal  plant  for  a  small  city.  It  consists:  (a)  of  a  septic  tank  of 
S0,000  gallons'  capacity,  in  which  the  sewage  is  first  received;  (ft)  of 
two  sand  fillers,  each  containing  13,000  sq.  ft.  of  area,  through  which 
the  sewage  is  filtered  after  first  passing  through  the  septic  tank;  and 
(c)  of  a  sludge  area  provide^  for  drying  the  sludge  ufler  it  i 
fmm  the  septic  tank,  preparjitory  to  iiauling  it  away. 
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Usually  a  septic  tank  sJumM  be  nearlij  emptied  of  sludge  alioul 
oace  a  year.  The  sludge  area  may  be  simply  a  prepared  oartli  an-a, 
oi)  which  the  sludge  can  stand  and  ilraiii.  Usually  the  sludge  area 
is  at  a  lower  elevation  than  the  bottom  of  the  septic  tank,  and  tlie  sludge 


Orl«lnal  Scale.  1  In.h  =«  Feel. 

is  allowwi  ti>  run  out  upon  it  through  an  iron  pipe,  by  gravity, 
wise  a  centrifugal  pump  may  be  provided  for  pumping  out  tin: 
In  Fig.  44  detailed  plans  are  given  of  the  septic  tank  wli 
cral  location  is  shown  in  Fig.  43,  The  tank  shdwn  is  inadt 
of  concR'tc,  reinforced  with  steel  nxl.s.  Even  the  flat  ntof  is 
of  reinfiirccd  cr>ncR'te.  It  con.sists  of  tw(»  parts  as  shown, 
laid-  proper,  and  a  donintj  chaviber. 


( )tlicr- 
tank. 


entirelv 
'}  inches 
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The  eepHc  tank  proper  lioltis  (Kl.UOO  gallons,  and  is  divideil  loiifji- 
tudinaliy  into  two  coiu|iartmfiits,  one  twice  a.s  laryt-  ua  the  otht-r,  to 
ptrmit  the  size  used  to  be  varied  to  suit  the  amount  of  sewage  Howinj;. 
■  Entering  at  the  left-hand  end  of  the  tank,  as  shomi  in  Fig.  44,  the 
sewage  passes  into  the  tank  through  I)  openings,  and,  sinking  a  ImtHe 
wull,  the  currents  are  forceil  down  and  spread  out  to  give  a  uniform 
distribution  of  the  flow.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  septic  tank  pro[>er. 
the  sewage  must  pass  up  under  another  baffle  wall,  and  then  Hows 
into  the  dosing  chamber  over  six  weirs,  opposite  the  six  inlets.  In 
falling  from  the  weirs  the  sewage  is  aerated. 

The  dosing  chanihir  holds  20,000  gallons,  and  is  pR)vided  with 
two  alicmating  slphwis,  one  connected  with  each  sand  filter  bed. 


ftgptlc  Task,  Camill,  loWk. 


These  are  similar  to  the  flushing  siphons  described  in  Art,  24,  but  are 
so  arrangeil  that  they  tlischarge  in  rotation-  Whenever  the  dosing 
chamber  fills  to  the  high-water  line,  one  of  these  siphons  discharges 
the  entire  20,000  gallons  within  a  few  minutes  upon  the  surface  of  its 
filter.  The  ihstribution  of  the  sewage  upon  the  filters  is  thus  auto- 
matic. There  are  other  types  of  automatic  distributing  apparatus. 
Those  having  moving  parts  are  more  liable  to  get  out  of  order  than 
are  siphon.s. 

In  Fig.  4.")  is  given  n  view  of  the  almve  concrete  septic  tank  during 
eiin.sl  ruction. 

Many  otiier  designs  of  septic  tanks  are  ased  succi'ssfully.  In 
some,  a  house  is  built  over  the  sewage. 

In  Fig.  40  is  given  an  inferior  view  of  the  dosing  cliunilicr  of 
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one  of  the  septic  tiinks  at  Ames,  Iowa.     The  itlteniatiii^  siphons 
appear  in  the  view. 

121.  Settling  Tanks.  Settling  tanks  differ  in  nii  es.sentiul  way 
from  septic  tanks,  except  in  point  of  size.  Ketthng  tanks  are  made 
mucli  smaller  than  septic  tanks,  and  hence  do  not  afford  time  for  so 
cfimplete  bacterial  action,  and  must  l>e  emptied  of  sludge  freciuently, 
instead  of  only  once  a  year.  Hence  a  complete,  convenient,  and 
inex[)ensive  means  of  cleaning  out  and  drying  the  sludge  is  even 
more  important  than  in  the  ease  of  septic  tanks. 


\22.  Intermittent  Sand  Kilters.  With  the  exception  of  irriga- 
tion under  favorable  conditions,  intermittent  sand  filtration  fumi.shes 
the  most  efficient  means  of  purifying  sewage  which  is  in  common  use. 
In  this  method,  the  sewage  is  discharged  intenniUently  upon  the  sur- 
face of  sand  filters  2^  to  4  feet  deep.  The  area  of  filter  needed  will 
usually  be  pne  acre  to  everj- 100,00(1  to  1.50,0(K)  gallons  of  sewage  per 
day.  Any  good,  clean,  coarse  mortar  sand  will  answer  for  the  filter. 
The  filter  is  usually  underdrained  bylines  of  agricult'iral  drain-tile 
placed  5  feet  to  20  feet  apart;  and  the  bottom  of  the  bed  is  often  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  grad«!  jiebbles  or  broken  stone,  to  make  the 
drainage  more  nearly  perfect. 
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Theory  of  Aditm  of  Sand  Fillers.  In  each  cubic  foot  of  sand  are 
many  millioriH  (if  particles  of  sand,  wliose  aigjregjite  surfact-s  may 
amount  to  thousands  of  squurc  feet,  and  these  particles  have  niuny 
millions  of  intenening  pores.  Upon  the  surfaces  of  the  sand  prains, 
the  hacteria  of  purification  become  established  in  innumerable  billions. 


juul  they  work  upon  the  organic  matter  in  the  sewage  slowly  trickling 
past  them.     In  san<l  filters  the  bacteria  are  of  the  general  class  known 
as  atruinc  bacteria,  or  those  which  require  oxyj^'n  to  live.     H< 
the  appHcation  of  wwafji'  must  be  intermiltcnl,  to  allow  each  dose  to 


.^ 


penetrate  down  into  the  sand  out  of  sight,  anil  draw  air  into  the  pores 
after  it,  before  the  next  dose  is  applied. 

Efficiency  of  Sand  Filters.  Sewage-disposal  plants  having  sand 
filters  should  remove  S5  to  9S  per  cent  of  the  oi^inic  matter  from  tin? 
sewage,  and  9S  to  90..S  per  cent  of  the  bacteria. 


J 
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In  Fig.  47  is  given  a  cross-?ection  of  one  of  the  intermittent  sand 
filters  shown  in  Fig.  43.  Each  of  these  filters  is  200  feet  long  by  05 
feet  wide,  by  2  feet  9  inches  average  depth.  A  large  sewer-pipe  from 
one  of  the  alternating  siphons  passes  down  the  center  on  top  of  each 
bed,  with  4-inch  openings  each  side  every  10  feet  for  distributing  the 
sewage  evenly  over  the  surface.  The  sand  is  2  feet  6  inches  deep, 
.  and  is  underlaid  with  a  layer  of  graded  pebbles  0  to  6  inches  deep. 
Lines  of  4-inch  agricultural  drain-tile  13  feet  apart  are  provided  to 
remove  the  filtered  sewage. 

In  Fig.  48  is  given  a  view  of  a  similar  sewage  filter  under  con- 
struction. In  this  case  considerable  grading  had  to  be  done  out  into 
a  lake  to  get  room  for  the  filters. 

Fig.  49  is  a  view  of  a  completed  plant,  consisting  of  a  septic  tank, 
with  intermittent  sand  filters.  The  purified  effluent  from  this  plant 
is  as  clear  and  odorless  as  spring  water. 

123.  Sprinkling  Filters.  These  are  made  of  coarse  material, 
say  \  inch  to  1  inch  in  size.  Sewage  flowing  upon  such  coarse 
material  would  pass  through  the  large  pores  too  quickly  to  receive 
much  purification.  Hence  the  sewage  must  be  sprinkled  upon  the 
top  surface  in  drops  to  insure  its  simply  trickling  over  the  surfaces  of 
the  pieces  of  filter  material.  There  are  many  devices  for  distributing 
the  sewage  in  this  way,  including,  principally,  traveling  perforated 
arms,  and  spray  nozzles.  All  the  devices  need  constant,  intelligent 
care  to  keep  them  in  order. 

The  material  of  which  sprinkling  filters  are  made  may  be  pebbles, 
crushed  stone,  crushed  coke,  or  any  hard,  durable  material,  crushed 
to  the  proper  size. 

Sprinkling  filters  possess  the  great  advantage  over  other  types, 
of  the  very  high  rate  of  filtration  possible,  and  the  small  filter  area 
consequently  refjuired.  Rates  of  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  gallons  per 
acre  per  day  have  been  proposed.  They  are  not  so  efficient,  however, 
as  sand  filters. 

Theory  of  Action  of  Sprinkling  Filters.  In  the  case  of  sprinkling 
filters,  owing  to  the  coarseness  of  the  pieces  of  filtering  jnaterial,  and 
the  fact  that  the  sewage  is  applied  in  drops,  and  runs  over  the  pieces 
of  the  filtering  material  in  films,  without  filling  the  pores,  sufficient 
air  n^mains  constantly  in  the  pores  of  the  filters  toieep  alive  the 
aerobic  bacteria  of  purification.     Hence  the  application  of  the  sewage 
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nMd  art  be  ilLiiiiitlmt  ^  lo  the  ntse  of  sMid  filters.     How 
tlir  gLimt  6a  mat  hxn  time  and  oj^rtuoitr  to  work  so  thorougl 
uftm  ikr  tmguie  matter  ss  in  su»d  fillers. 

Bfitintqf  af  Spnnkiimf  F3tm,  This  b  not  neariv  so  high  i 
far  saad  fBlns.  Fine,  bbck  pAiticks  of  paitUlly  purified  or^ 
■alter  aAen  doad  tbe  effluent  lo  sucii  an  extent  that  settling  t 
BBS*  be  pBOviifed  W  darificaOon. 

'"|MmHi^,  Sllrfs  are  suited  best  to  large  cities,  and  to  ea: 
vfaete  dK  latest  efflcwncv  of  purificatiion  is  not  essential. 

UL  MiMeaiBoeaf  Scwtcc-Disposal  Plants.  Sewage-disposal 
ptuts.  Eke  other  tanas  of  afifiaratus.  will  not  nin  themselves.  For 
tai^  tities,  vbm-  men  must  be  constantlv  employed  to  care  for  ll 
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large  plants,  little  trouUe  is  experienced  in  securing  proper  < 
liut  fnr  small  cities,  sewage-disposal  plants  are  often  almost  entire 
neglected. 

Every  sewage-disposal  plant  should  be  visited  at  least  once  a 
by  an  intelligent  man,  who  should  make  sure  at  every  \nsit  that  eveiy- 
thing  is  operating  properly,  and  who  should  remedy  any  trouble  found. 

Corf  of  Tanks.  Septic  tanks  require  cleaning  out  alx>ul  once 
a  year,  .\fter  the  sludge  is  thoroughly  dried,  it  should  be  hauled 
away  and  ploughed  under  for  fertilizer.  Besides  this,  the  only  care 
needed  is  to  make  sure  that  no  passages  are  stopped  up,  that  valves 
are  arrangeti  properly,  and  that  siphons  or  other  automatic  apparatus 
work  properly. 
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Care  of  Filters,  Sand  filters  require  to  be  raked  or  harrowed 
or  dug  or  ploughed  up,  to  loosen  the  surface,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days 
to  two  months,  depending  on  the  clarity  of  the  sewage  and  on  the  rate 
of  application  of  sewage.  This  is  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  sand  loose, 
so  that  the  sewage  can  penetrate  it.  Otherwise  the  filter  will  become 
so  water-tight  that  the  sewage  will  continually  flood  it,  which  will 
drown  the  aerobic  bacteria  of  purification. 

At  the  appwach  of  winter,  the  surfaces  of  sand  filters  should 
l)e  ridged  up  with  a  plough,-  or  by  hand,  into  a  succession  of  ridges 
and  furrows.  Ice,  which  forms  only  in  very  severe  weather,  will 
then  l)e  supported  on  the  ridges,  and  will  leave  hollows  underneath 
in  the  furrows  for  the  next  dose  (see  Fig.  50). 

In  case  of  sprinkling  filters,  the  distributing  devices  require  con- 
stant care,  and  the  filter  material  may  newl  occasional  loosening  up, 
or  even  wjishing  or  renewal.  Sprinkling  filters  afe  not  well  adapted 
to  very  cold  climates. 
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PLUMBING 

PART  I 


Plumbing  occupies  an  important  position  among  the  trades  as 
an  application  of  Sanitary  Science. 

Saniiary  science  is  defined  by  an  eminent  authority*  as  "that 
body  of  hygienic  knowledge,  which,  having  been  sufficiently  and 
critically  examined,  has  been  found  so  far  as  tested  to  be  invariably 
true.  Its  phenomena  are  natural  phenomena;  its  laws  are  natural 
laws;  its  principles  are  scientific  principles." 

The  same  authority  defines  the  sanitary  arts  as  "those  methods 
and  processes  by  which  the  applications  of  the  principles  of  sanitary 
science  are  effected,"  and  would  include  plumbing  with  6ther  practical 
arts  of  construction  involved  in  sanitary  engineering  and  architecture. 

Having  thus  noted  the  position  occupied  in  this  broad  .field  by 
the  matters  under  consideration,  we  may  define  plumbing  as  the  art 
of  placing  in  buildings  the  pipes  and  other  apparatus  iised  for  intro- 
ducing the  water  supply  and  removing  the  foul  wastes. 

Historically,  the  plumber  is  primarily  one  who  works  in  lead; 
but  this  definition  would  be  a  misnomer  applied  to  the  handicraftsman 
of  to-day.  While  in  time  past,  and  even  within  the  memory  and 
practice  of  men  now  working  at  the  trade,  it  suited  the  occupation 
designated  as  plumbing,  the  term  "plumber"  survives  the  transition 
from  lead  to  iron  more  by  reason  of  established  usage  than  from  its 
fitness  to  indicate  the  workman  of  the  present. 

Two  score  of  years  ago,  traps  and  soil,'waste,  and  supply  pipes 
were  in  many  localities  almost  wholly  of  lead ;  and  much  of  the  larger 
pipe  was  hand-made.  Lead  was  then  everywhere  more  frequently 
used  for  all  these  purposes  than  it  is  anjrwhere  in  the  country  now. 
To-day,  first-class  plumbing  is  possible  in  any  type  of  building  with- 
out employing  a  vestige  of  leml,  and  that,  too,  with  fixtures  and  fittings 
n*gular]y  on  tlic  market.  I^ml,  however,  is  still  used  to  a  marked 
extent  iii  plumbing,  principally  for  traps,  pipe  connections,  calked 
joints,  water-st»rvice  pipes,  tank  linings,  flashings,  etc.  Its  retention 
for  tliesc  secondary  purposes  is  due  generally  to  su{)erior  fitness;  yet 

»  The  /'riHripUs  of  Sanitary  Scienct,  by  Wm.  T.  Sedgwick. 

Copijrvjht.  /.'w*"".  by  American  ^ichool  of  CorreMpom/rnct. 
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in  some  instances  it  is  because  of  the  style  of  connection  provided  on 
certain  fixtures,  or  for  other  reasons  independent  of  ihemerits  of  the 
metal.  On  the  whole,  its  loss  of  prestige  has  been  slow  and  impartial. 
Indeed,  those  raaniially  skilled  in  the  manipulation  of  lead  have  often 
opposed  the  adoption  of  other  materials  sufficiently  to  retard  sub- 
stitution of  the  better. 

Lead  has  une(juale<{  merit  fur  plumliers'  use  in  specific  instances; 
and  if  the  trade  ha.s  suffered  by  injudicious  substitution  of  other 
material  during  its  rapid  evolution  in  recent  years,  time  will  adjust 
the  error  as  the  fitness  of  lead  becomes  apparent.  For  sen-ice  lines 
in  the  proumi,  no  other  miiterial  lasts  longer  or  gives  more  satis- 
faction than  lead,  provided  the  use  of  lead  is  safe  with  the  particular 
water  which  flows  through  it.  For  cold-water  lines  inside  buildiiig.<i, 
it  answers  well.  Wood  tanks  pmperly  lined  witli  leiul  are,  in  many 
cases,  the  best  for  indoor  storage. 

I^ad  pipe  is  not  self-supporting  in  any  position,  in  the  sense 
that  iron  or  brass  may  Ih?  considered  so;  and  the  providing  of  reason- 
ably permanent  support  for  lead  work  is  an  expensive  item.  Ix-ad 
pipe  costs  more  than  iron  or  brass,  ineverv'case;  and  the  cost  increases 
proportionally  with  tlie  extra  weight  necessarj-  for  all  but  very  light 
pressures;  while  ordinary  merchant's  iron  pipe,  or  seamless  brass 
pipe  of  iron-pipe  size,  will  withsltmil  the  pressure  of  any  municipal  or 
private  supply  in  America. 

Lead  does  not  serve  well  for  hot  water.  TUe  contraction  while 
cooling  appears  not  to  ecjual  the  expansion  from  heating;  hence  the 
pipe  deteriorates  at  the  hottest  points,  usually  showing  weakness 
first  near  the  reservoir  in  the  kitchen,  especially  at  bends,  and  finally 
crystallizing  beyond  repair  at  those  points.  So  much  trouble  has 
been  experienced  with  stove  and  range  connections  of  lead,  that  lea<! 
pipe  for  this  purpose  has  been  entirely  abandone<i.  The  wish  to 
install  something  better  suited  than  lea*l  for  hot-water  ser\'ice,  is  in 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  general  adoption  of  other  material. 
Hot  and  cold  supply  lines  that  are  dissimilar  in  material,  in  diameter, 
in  joints,  and  in  fastenings,  are  so  unsymmetrical  and  out  of  harmony 
in  every  way  that  no  mechanic  is  willing  to  install  them  for  a  slight 
real  or  fancied  l>etterment. 

With  reference  to  the  action  of  frost,  lead  pipe  has  an  advantage 
in  that  the  diametrical  expansion  of  the  water  when  freezing  does  not 
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burst  the  pipe  at  the  point  frozen,  unless  it  has  been  repeatedly  swelled 
from  the  same  cause.  Lateral  extension  of  the  core  of  ice  in  the 
portion  frozen,  crowds  the  water  which  it  cannot  compress;  and,  as 
the  ice  is  frozen  to  the  wall  of  the  pipe,  the  weakest  place  ruptures. 
Sometimes  a  faucet  ball  will  be  driven  in,  and  occasionally  a  coupling 
collar  mil  be  stripped  of  its  threads;  but  usually  room  is  made  for  the 
extra  volume  of  the  water  by  the  pipe  swelling  to  an  egg-shape  and 
bursting  at  one  point.  Such  a  break  can  be  repaired  by  wiping  a 
single  patch  or  joint  on  the  original  pipe. 

Frost  breaks  in  lead  pipe  nearly  always  occur  on  the  house  side 
of  the  point  frozen,  because  the  water  in  the  street  end  is  easily  driven 
toward  the  main.  Air-chambers  on  the  house  service  would  often 
obviate  the  bursting  of  lead  pipe;  but  where  the  type  of  faucets  or  a 
limited  pressure  does  not  require  their  use  in  order  to  prevent  reaction, 
plumbers  frequently  omit  them,  under  the  impression  that  air-cham- 
bers can  serve  no  other  good  purpose. 

With  iron  pipe,  frost  breaks  are  more  serious.  Diametrical 
expansion  splits  the  pipe  at  the  point  frozen  every  time  freez- 
ing occurs;  and  lateral  extension  of  the  ice  staves  in  the  faucet 
stems,  etc.,  quite  as  frequently  as  would  happen  with  lead  pipe  under 
the  same  conditions.  Of  late  years,  the  improvement  in  types  of 
buildings,  more  careful  provision  against  frost  on  the  part  of  plumbers, 
and  the  vigilance  of.  the  Weather  Bureau  in  giving  warning  of  ap- 
proaching cold  snaps,  have  made  insignificant  the  amount  of  damage 
by  frost  in  both  kinds  of  pipe. 

Lead  pipe,  as  a  rule,  requires  less  trench  work  on  ground  lines 
than  iron  pipe,  because  drilling,  even  if  very  poorly  aligned,  will  often 
suffice  to  get  the  pipe  in  place.  There  are  numerous  instances,  how- 
ever, where  longer  stretches  of  iron  pipe  have  been  placed  in  drilled 
holes  than  woukl  l)e  practicable  with  lead  at  the  same  excavating 
cost.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  any  small  line  of  house  service  in 
the  ground  should  be  placed  deeper,  so  far  as  immunity  from  frost 
alone  is  concerned,  than  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  large  pipes 
in  the  same  locality,  because  the  volume  of  contents  in  house  pipes  is 
small,  the  wall  surface  of  the  pipe  relatively  large,  and  the  flow  of  the 
water  not  so  regularly  maintained. 

The  action  of  natural  waters  on  lead  h.as  been  a  matter  of  wide 
discussion  by  able  men.     The  subject  of  possible  contamination  of 
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water  supply  througli  tlio  agency  of  leiwl  comhiits,  is  (no  hmaH.  Iiow- 
pvcr.  for  full  considtration  here,  and  will  tln-rpfore  bo  but  l>ri*?fly 
touched  upon.  This  trait  of  leiid  has  bcpn  voited  agoiiist  its  u:ie. 
with  more  or  less  efTecl;  but  known  casrs  <tf  poisoning  fmm  this 
source  have  been  exceedingly  rare.  Galvanized -iron  pipe  thargt-s 
the  water  with  salts  of  zinc  when  the  water  contains  certain  impurities; 
and  most  other  kinds  of  pipe  are  also  more  or  less  open  to  objeclion 
at  times  by  reason  of  their  injurious  effect  on  the  water,  the  staining 
of  fixtures,  etc.  Some  of  the  salts  of  lead  formed  by  the  agency  of 
water  conveye<I  through  lead  supply  pipe,  are  protective.  Others, 
without  doubt — fortunately  of  mre  occurrence  is  actual  practice — are 
airrosive.  Sulphate  or  phosphate  of  lime,  in  solution,  will  part  with 
its  acid  in  passing  througli  lead  pipe,  the  acid  combining  with  a  new 
base  (lea<l)  and  forming  sulphate  or  phosphate  of  lead  as  the  case 
may  I)e,  Chloride,  sulj^iate,  nitrate,  borate,  and  other  compounds  of 
lead,  may  be  similarly  formed.  These  incrust  the  pipe;  and  such  of 
them  as  are  practically  insoluble  in  water  protect  tlie  lead  from  further 
attack,  thus  preserving  the  quality  of  the  water.  Carlwnate,  sulphate, 
and  phosphate  of  lead,  which  doubtless  form  most  frequently  in  lead 
water  pipes;  belong  to  the  protective  class.  Of  course,  not  all  tlic 
compounds  mentioned  are  encountered  in  any  one  source  of  supply. 
Chemical  compounds  designed  to  produce  an  insoluble  incrustation 
have  sometimes  been  purposely  placed  in  solution,  and  allowed  to 
stand  in  Systems  of  lead  supply  pipe  where  it  was  known  that  the 
water  to  be  commonly  used  wouki  otherwise  be  dangerously  corrosive. 
In  view  of  the  possibility  of  such  precautionary  measures,  the  dele- 
terious effect  of  lead  on  many  water  supplies,  and  the  consequent 
menace  to  health  if  lead  were  used  indiscriminately,  could  hardly  alone 
to  any  appreciable  extent  result  in  the  substitution  of  pipe  of  other 
material. 

Lead  has  been  thus  dwelt  upon  at  the  outset,  because  the  industiy 
of  plumbing  itself  derived  its  name  from  this  metal  {Plumbum,  Latin 
for  "lead").  A  discus.'^ion  sufficient  to  define  broadly  the  present  and 
past  status  of  the  metal  in  the  plumbing  business,  is  certainly  apropos 
in  this  connection.  To  many  persons,  the  term  "Phimbing"  sug- 
gests lead  and  lead  work  generally,  without  regard  to  its  <listinctive 
forms,  some  of  whieji  are  quite  foreign  to  the  ordinary  trade  meaning. 
To  those  acquainted  with  tlie  building  practices  of  Europe,  visions  of 
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msuxm^iii  o(b»ifr  xssit^  of  due  qk^  di^  vx^mmk**  itt  AiMirnctiu  mh^  wiim^ 

am.  p&udbvc^  of  the  pa:5C  ^rnefMocu  '^{^mfcui^'^  :«iil|QBirt$%\t  >liftv*i;s  v4 
luiiaiHiBiile  btti  iuS  ;&&{  v^K^ftr  P^^  kuiklMMftklir  Wi«kl  inii|%s;  Wsftkl 

bb.ick^v  &Et^!P5.  bmvs.  huttnibk  ;ftml  Uvwt^  ^Ki«r«  jutuii^  vmt  iu  |v^w 
fcisioa.  for  !5ap|Mrt5«  covwinjp,  etc. 

In  cmfitT.  w^  in  Ammcvi  luiw  n^^w  bui  little  i^  >kIuiI  ih^  imuh^ 
"phimbinsr'*  wxmiU  k«d  die  uninilKjiti^)  to  exi^^'tS.  Sl^^'ks  ^4  )4^iu  \vr 
galvanizied  wrought-iron  pipe,  or  irf  pbiin.  t^itriK  or  ^hwu^^txi  i^nsl^ 
iron  pipe,  of  weight  to  suit  the  height  of  Uiiklii^  mihI  to  s^ne  «^h  umiiu 
5oil,  waste,  ami  ventilation  pipes,  with  ^uniry  k'Hil  U'IhIs  mihI  eiHl>^  twf 
fixture  connections — these,  with  galx^niitxt  wn>ug)\t«inM\  or  luti^ss  )H|h\h 
for  supply,  constitute  the  **RHighinjf-in**  stagt^  of  a  joh  of  pUunUl^; 
while  painted  or  bronzeti  main  lines  exjK>siHl  to  view*  gulYMiumHl^riM^ 
ami  nickel-platetl  brass  pipe,  with  fixtun^s.  {virtitioUH,  ett\»  lUilkt^  up  ^ 
view  of  the  finished  work,  ci>nveying  little  idtvi  of  the  fuuetioiw  nml 
importance  of  the  unseen  portions.  Finislunl  wt^rk  in  an  uupit^teu« 
tious  dwelling  or  storehouse,  when  projxTly  oharttnl,  i.s  fairly  t^?»y  for 
even  the  house-man  to  understand.  In  largi^  a|Mirtmeut  and  oHUt 
buildings,  department  stores,  etc.,  however,  the  plumbing,  ventilating, 
gasfitting,  heating,  and  automatic  sprinkler  pi|H\H  an<i  eltH^trle  inm- 
duits,  make,  in  any  but  the  finislunl  state,  a  nia/.e  of  pijM*  In^yond  the 
understanding  of  any  except  enginet»rs  well  verstnl  in  (Iiomo  line?*  ut 
work.  In  the  completed  work,  the  details  art*  eoneenhil.  Tlie  toilet 
rooms  present  an  orderly  perspective  of  closet.s,  luvatoriivs,  or  other 
fixtures,  as  the  case  may  l)e,  with  simple  connections  ac'conling  wilji 
the  customary  finish,  kind,  or  puq)os(»  of  the  pipe. 

This  apparent  harmony,  pn>|K)rtion,  and  simpHcity  in  the  remdl, 
coupled  with  a  memory  of  sundry  gliinps<*.s  of  a  confusion  of  |ii|irrt  in 
the  rough  state,  has,  it  is  to  Im»  regrette<l,  propagated  in  ninny  niinilw, 
a  s<»nse  of  fals<»  s<*curity  regarding  plumbing,  bii.s<*d  on  fhc  imiunipfion 
of  the  plunilnT's  evident  abihty  to  pnNhice  onhT  iin<l  |M'rfccf  «<Tvire 
out  of  what  in  the  ** rough ing-in"  stiigc  {(Hiked  rhaofic  ia  n  ho|H'lr.iM 
degree.     ^Hie  bulk  of  plumbing  work,  however,  i^  not  of  the  "nky- 
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scraper"  class,  nor  is  it  banf)1e<l  by  the  same  t^pe  of  skill  and  superin- 
tendence. Any  feeling  of  confidence  or  sense  of  security  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  is  treacherous  if  based  on  the  assumption  that  only  by  a 
defp-ee  of  skill  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  job  can  satis- 
factory plumbing  service  be  provided  in  residential  and  other  small 
buildings.  There  is  evidence  of  a  somewhat  indifferent  state  of  the 
public  mind  regarding  the  plumber  and  his  work,  induced  by  llie 
reasons  stated  and  also  by  lack  of  due  con.sideration  and  appreciation 
of  conditions  wrought  by  progress  in  other  trades. 

Plumbing,  in  its  advancement,  is  merely  keeping  pace  with  tin- 
allied  lines  on  which  it  is  dependent.'  Their  progress  has  create<i  new 
conditions  to  Iw  met:  niid  as  the  future  plumlier  will  hail  from  the 
ranks  of  the  populace,  the  light  in  which  the  public  regards  the  pliimlter 
and  the  importance  of  his  Inule  will  have  no  uncertain  bearing  on  the 
character  and  earnestness  of  those  who  take  up  the  calling.  Tlie 
rank  and  file  of  apprentices  have  already  t«x)  long  been  atlractol 
merely  on  the  score  of  a  promising  means  of  livelihood.  There  is 
ample  reason  to  l>egin  a  plumbing  career  with  all  the  pride  felt  by 
followers  of  any  other  vocation.  It  is  altogether  improbable  that  any 
individual  will  be  found  with  so  much  e<lucation  or  such  promising 
ability  as  to  give  rise  to  just  grounds  of  fear  that  plumbing  will  not 
offer  him  sufficient  scope  to  acquit  himself  with  dignity. 

The  advent  of  tall  buildings,  the  general  increase  in  the  height 
and  other  proportions  of  buildings  in  cities,  and  the  changes  in 
material  and  in  design  of  fixtures,  together  with  the  abnormal  demand 
resulting  from  the  decreased  cost,  natural  .growth,  and  gradual  awak- 
ening through  education  to  fh"  value  of  sanitarj'  conveniences,  have 
brought  about  a  condition  of  affairs  which  the  old-line  plumbers  were 
incapable  of  roping  with,  and  which  the  old  apprenticeship  system 
was  inadequate  to  provide  men  capable  of  dealing  with  in  a  creditable 
manner.  The  plumbing  of  one  large  building  involves  as  much  work 
as  hundre<]3  of  the  average  small  jobs  put  together.  The  handling 
of  such  work  under  the  conditions  that  have  prevailed,  has  developed 
a  deplorable  state  of  so-called  "specialism."  Men  engaged  in  "rough- 
ing-in"  a  large  job  are  likely  to  tell  you  with  entire  truthfulness  that 
(hey  have  no  idea  what  types  of  closets  or  other  fixtures  are  to  lie  used ; 
that  they  know  nothing  of  the  principles  or  merits  of  plumbing  fix- 
tures, and  do  not  need  to;  that  they  never  connected  a  fixture  in  their 
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whole  career;  that  the  finishers  do  that  kind  of  work.  By  further 
inquiry  one  would  find  the  "finishers"  utterly  at  sea  in  the  work  of 
"roughing-in,"  and  accordingly  ignorant  of  the  whys  and  wherefores 
that  govern  the  success  of  a  job  as  a  unit.  These  men,  called  "plumb- 
ers," are  exceedingly  skilful  and  rapid  within  their  limitations;  but 
it  is  easy  to  infer  the  fate  of  a  job  intrusted  to  such  hands  alone,  and 
in  practice  it  has  been  proven  that  others  of  metropolitan  practice, 
and  merely  lacking  in  variety  of  experience,  were  not  capable  of  credit- 
able results  on  general  residence  work  of  the  ordinary  class. 

When  the  largest  jobs  were  completed  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  and  when  much  of  the  training  which  went  to  make  up  the 
plumber's  accomplishments  was  credited  to  the  manual  practice  neces- 
sarj'  to  master  the  working  of  lead  and  solder,  a  period  of  service  in 
shop  and  job  practice,  coupled  with  oral  instructions  from  the  journey- 
man, served  fairly  well  to  make  a  plumber  out  of  raw  material  within 
the  period  allotted  by  the  American  abridgment  of  the  apprenticeship 
term.  On  the  work  of  to-day,  however,  there  would  be  great  chances 
of  an  apprentice  serving  such  a  term  without  seeing  anything  of  more 
than  from  two  to  five  jobs.  He  would  be  lucky  if  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
get  even  a  little  experience  in  each  of  the  natural  divisions  of  those 
jobs;  and  again  fortunate  if  those  jobs  happened  not  to  have  the  same 
general  layout  or  to  employ  identically  the  same  make  of  fixtures,  for 
there  are  many  shops  which  seem  to  have  the  faculty  of  securing 
work  from  certain  particular  sources,  and  which  are  equally  likely  for 
one  reason  or  another  to  l>e  recommending  and  using,  where  possible, 
one  particular  make  of  goods  to  the  exclusion  of  other  kinds  just  as 
good  or  better.  These  and  kindred  features  now  met  with  on  every 
hand  in  practice,  are  stumbling-blocks — prohibitive,  in  fact,  of  anyone 
learning  the  plumbing  trade  within  any  period  of  time  that  can  sensibly 
be  prescribed  for  the  acquiring  of  a  trade  or  profession. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  often-avowed  reluctance  of  journey- 
men to  teach  apprentices  has  been  held  responsible  for  the  trend  of 
these  aflFairs  affecting  the  practice  of  the  industry;  but  in  the  light  of 
what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  determine  what  it  was  that  really  intro- 
duced the  Plumbing  Correspondence  School  and  Plumbing  Trade 
Classes.  It  was  necessity,  Tra<^le  journals  have  done  and  are  still 
doing  good  work  in  this  line;  but  their  Ixist  efforts,  added  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  practice,  were  insufficient.    There  was  no  other  satisfactory 
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soltilkm  thun  tlie  Correspondence  School — no  otiier  route  to  t!ie 
acquisition  of  princJitles  iind  aaiuuintaneeship  with  the  accuiiuiliitetl 
information  us  tu  the  relative  merit  or  fitness  of  certain  materiuls, 
ilesigrns,  systems,  etc.,  and  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  tliis  or 
that  would  serve  well,  wlule  it  might  act  just  die  reverse  under  otiicr 
circumstances. 

IJmlcr  the  present  regime,  it  is  not  only  apprentices  ami  those 
who  intend  becoming  such,  hut  journeymen  as  well,  that  need  to  seek 
aid  in  the  schools.  The  citizen  at  large,  also,  serves  his  own  interest 
in  infoVming  himself  in  a  general  way  at  the  same  fountain,  so  as  to 
be  iiblc  to  discriminate  for  himself  in  matters  pertaining  to  plumbing. 
Furthermore,  any  real  phimlier  would  prefer  that  his  customer  should 
\k  familiar  with  the  work  in  hand.  Fewer  misunderstandings  occur 
when  such  is  the  case,  and  there  is  a  keener  appreciation  of  giKxl 
work  on  one  hand  and  a  corresponding  effort  to  merit  approval  on  the 
other.  There  is,  too,  in  favor  of  the  plumber,  when  the  customer  is 
informed,  an  absence  of  those  niggardly  tactics  of  trying  to  secure 
much  for  little,  of  sacrificing  quality  and  future  satisfaction  by  reducing 
first  cost  below  the  safe  limit.  The  well-informed  customer  never 
makes  you  feel  that  all  plumViing  is  alike  to  him  and  a  necessarj-  evil 
t(j  !«■  (mid  for  at  rates  far  in  excess  of  its  value. 

^yith  the  foregoing  introifucfion  in  mind  let  us  look  further  into 
the  subject  and  see  what  "Plumbing"  really  is.  Whether  we  are 
actual  or  self-nominated  apprentices,  journeymen,  masters,  or  the 
prospective  customer  himself,  a  view  of  the  matter  will  be  beneficial, 
if  only  in  the  sense  of  refreshing  memory. 

There  was  a  time  when  .sunitaiy  conveniences,  crude  in  coin- 
jiiirison  with  the  present,  were  considered  mere  luxuries.  I'ndcr 
the  present  views  of  life  and  the  conditions  of  living,  we  may  with 
greater  propriety  consider  these  erstwhile  luxuries  as  actual  neces- 
sities, though  they  are  often  hixurious  to  a  degree  that  dwarfs  into 
insignificance  other  appointments  which  even  then  were  granted  to 
be  essential .s.  Plumbing  is,  therefore,  neither  in  fact  nor  in  opinion, 
a  matter  of  simple  luxury  for  the  rich  and  delicate,  but  i.s,  nither,  an 
important  subject  of  deep  salutaiy  interi'st  on  the  one  haiwl  and  of 
business  acumen  on  the  other — a  matter  of  essentials  <lecply  I'fTecting 
the  Ijest  interests  of  our  own  health  and  that  of  our  neighlxtrs,  with 
which  mere  sentiment  has  no  ground  for  association.    The  time 
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when  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  fan  out  the  mosquitoes  in  summer 
and  break  the  ice  in  winter  at  tlie  family  rain  barrel  in  order  to  wash 
our  faces  and  hands,  has  passed.  A  dwelling  job  may  now  embrace 
almost  the  entire  range  of  plumbing  fixtures.  There  is  therefore 
no  better  example  from  which  to  build  a  word-picture  of  Plumbing. 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

Bathtubs.  Bathtubs  are  a  prime  factor  in  plumbing.  They  are 
of  various  types: — (1)  Wooden  cases,  with  sheet-metal  lining,  usually 
copper,  on  the  order  shown  in  Fig.  1;  (2)  all  copper,  and  steel-clad, 
suitably  mounted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2;  (3)  cast  iron,  enameled,  with 
a  vitreous  glaze  fused  on  the  iron,  as  in  Figs.  4  and  5;  (4)  solid  porce- 
lain, potter's  clay  properly  fired,  with  vitreous  glaze  fired  on,  as  in 
Fig.  3;  and  (5)  marble,  variegated  or  otherwise,  cut  from  the  solid 
block.    Their  cost  ranges  in  the  order  mentioned. 

The  relative  merit  of  the  different  materials  and  types  is  not  so 
easily  designated.  Porcelain  and  marble  baths  are  large,  very  heavy, 
and  imposing-looking;  and  therefore  are  often  selected  on  the  score 
of  massiveness,  with  a  view  to  harmonizing  with  the  dimensions  and 
finish  of  the  house.  One  would  suppose  the  mass  of  material  in  such 
baths  would  have  the  effect  of  cooling  the  water  to  an  annoying  extent; 
but  careful  tests  have  revealed  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  effect 
of  thin  as  compared  with  thick  bathtubs  on  the  warmth  of  water,  and 
but  little  in  their  pleasantness  of  touch  to  the  person.  The  bath  of 
most  pleasant  touch  was  that  of  indurated  wood  fiber,  which,  how- 
ever, had  but  little  commercial  success,  on  account  of  its  lack  of 
stabilitv. 

Most  baths  are  made  in  from  two  to  five  regular  sizes,  ranging 
from  4  to  0  feet  in  extreme  length.  The  general  shapes  are  the 
French  (Fig.  3);  the  Modified  French  (Fig.  4);  and  the  Roman 
(Fig.  5).  The  various  French  patterns  have  the  waste  and  supply 
fittings  at  the  foot,  which  is  modified  in  form  to  accommodate  them. 
The  waste  water  travels  the  length  of  the  tub  to  reach  the  outlet,  and 
generally  leaves  scum  and  sediment  on  the  interior  while  emptying. 
Baths  of  the  French  type  are  suited  to  comer  positions,  or  to  positions 
in  which  one  side  runs  along  the  wall;  but  the  ideal  position  for  a 
Imthtub,  in  the  interest  of  cleanliness,  is  with  the  foot  end  to  the  wall, 
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Fig.  1.     WWJtlcti  L'ftse  lUlhlllt 


FIj!,  a.    All  rnppiT,  Slpel-rlmi  n 


Fig.  3,    SoUU  PorceliLln  Bnihiul).  Frcnuli  Type. 
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thus  permitting  entrance  from  either  side.  A  medium  size  is  best 
suited  to  the  usual  provision  for  supplying  hot  water  for  bath  pur- 
poses; and  is  also  preferred  by  many  because  the  feet  reach  the  foot, 
enabling  a  person,  when  submerging  the  body,  to  keep  his  head 


Pig.  4.    EnameltHl  Cast-Iron  Bathtub,  Modified  French  Type. 

out  of  water,  with  his  shoulder  resting  on  the  slant  at  the  hjead  of 
the  tub.  Where  the  house  supply  is  pumped  by  hand,  the  medium 
size  of  any  kind  of  bath  is  advisable. 

The  rims  of  baths  vary  from  1 J  to  5  inches  in  width.  The  larger 
rims  are  easy  on  the  person  in  getting  in  and  out  of  the  bath,  and  are 
often  used  in  lieu  of  a  bath  seat.  In  iron  baths  with  rims  large 
enough,  the  fittings  are  generally  passed  through  the  rim,  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  6,  thus  giving  them  additional  stability  and  making 


Fig.  5.    Enameled  Cast-Iron  Bathtub,  Roman  Type. 

the  stated  fixture  length  include  the  whole  space  necessary  for  its 
installation.    This  style  of  bath  fitting  is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

Nominal  sizes  of  baths  now  include  the  whole  length  of  the  fix- 
ture proper.    Formerly  many  awkward  mistakes  resulted  from  lack 
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of  uniformity,  one  not  always  knowing  whether  to  consitler  the  nominal 
size  as  inside  measurement  only  or  including  twice  the  rim  widtji. 
In  cast  tubs,  aclual  measures  vaiy  slightly  from  the  nominal,  lieoniise 
of  the  furnace  effect  when  heating  to  enamel.  The  variation,  howe^vr, 
is  not  sufficient  to  be  considered  in  noting  the  space  required,  or  to 
require  any  advance  in  roughing-in  measurements. 

Roman  baths  have  ends  alike,  with  the  fittings- at  the  center  of 
one  side,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  S,  and  the  waste  outlet  at  the  center 
of  width  and  length.  In  general,  they  empty  with  better  effect,  and 
may  Ir'  placi-d  in  either  right  or  left  corner  or  free  of  all  the  walb; 


uii  till'  !n-s(  (msiiiiiii,  cvi-rvtliinfi  cimsidored,  is  with  the  fitting  side 
iri.r  tlir  Willi,  and  not  ;iffjiinst  cillicr  end  of  the  n>oni. 

Any  liriish  I'or  inni  )>ittlilid>s.  otlicr  tlian  plain  |>nint,  should  Ih; 
iiK  iiti  ;it  tlir  fiiiliiry;  imn  snrfiiccs  cjuuiot  Ik.'  ground  arel  tlic  .suc- 
■rsslvc  roiils  c.f  paiiK  drictl  on  in  pljicr,  priJ|X'rly  or  cheaply. 

^V.•l.sl.■  fit(iri;r>  iirid  (lir  onllcts  ..f  bjitlis  ha've  idwjiys  U^f-n  mjwle 
iH.  .-^rnidl.  S1..W  .■mplyin;;  lakrs  v;dnal.l<-  time,  and  results  In  the  ad- 
i.TcMi'c  of  MMun.  whiVh  Hi.'-ssilid.'s  .■iircfnl  rleansing  of  die  biith 
.H<.r.>ilisnsrd;.,ir.iin. 

The  fitliiifrs  <>(  l>nllis  un-  lu-t  iiiterchnnneable  unless  die  obliijue- 
l.■s^  nf  (he  tub  uiills  and  ibe  <l.-pdi  and  drilling  agixf.  The  styles  of 
itliiif,'s   an-   nniversidly   fi|>|iliral,lc,   e.\<rpt    that   <lonblc   bath-tx>cks 
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(Fig,  9)  are  never  placed  on  Roman  baths.     All  double  cocks  are 

provided  with  detachable  coupling  and  sprinkler,  which,  fitted  to 

hose,  provide  a  means  of  spraying  the  body.     Independent   spray, 

needle,     shampoo,   and 

overhead  shower  fixtures, 

.simple  and  in  combina-, 

tion,  with  or  without  cur- < 

tains,  are  made  for  use 

with  the  various  tubs,  the 

tub  serving  as  a  receptor 

for  the  falling  water. 

The  cheapest  serv- 
iceable bath  fittings  are 
a  Double  Cock  and  Con- 
nected Waste  and  Over- 
flow. These  are  shown 
in  Fig.  10.  Bel!  Supply 
and  Waste  fittings,  a  spe- 
cial    type     of      which     is    Pig  "■    ShnwlnR  Cpntml  Ijipnilon  of  Fiiilnj-s  and 

shown    in    Fig.    11,  are 

singularly  popular,  the  water  being  retainol  hy  a  ring  valve  at- 
tached at  the  bottom  of  the  overflow  pipe,  and  operated  by  means  of 
a  knob  projecting  above  and  through  the  top  of  the  waste  standpipe. 
This  takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  plug  and  chain  used  with  the 
simple  overflow.  The  supplies  are  made  and  fitted  in  combination 
with  the  waste  arrangement,  with  the  valve  handles  projecting  above 
the  rim  of  the  hath,  the  two  supplies  being  delivered  into  a  common 
yoke-piece,  where  they  mix  and  flow 
through  a  common  passage  to  the 
bell-piece  fitted  through  the  vertical 
,  wall  near  the  bottom  of  the  bath. 
With  the  usual  slotted-bell  delivery, 
these  fittings  are  a  nuisance  in  one 
respect.  Water  cannot  l>e  drawn 
i  into  a  vessel  through  the  l>ell  for 
any  ulterior  purpose;  and  as  no 
vessel  of  considerable  capaci^  can  be  filled  at  the  lavatory  faucets, 
or  at  a  sitz  or  a  foot  bath,  the  sink  faucets  are  the  only  resort  unless  a 
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slop  sink  is  available.  Nozzle-deliverj'  bells,  which  afford  some  relief 
in  this  respect,  are  made;  and  hand  sprays  used  in  conjunction  witli 
theui  avoid  the  expense  of  special  shower  fixtures,  which  would  other- 
wise I>e  essential  if  shower  or  spray  were  desired  at  all. 

A  modification  of  these  fittings,  termed  "Top-Nozzle  Supply  ami 
^aate"  (Fig.  12),  overcomes  this  objection  to  the  strictly  "Bell  Supply" 
type.  It  has  a  high  nozzle  deliverj'  projecting  info  the  tub,  and  is 
fitted  for  spray  attachment.  The 
inward  projection  is  much  less 
than  with  a  double  cock,  which, 
in  a  short  bathtub,  would  occupy 
much  needed  space.  The  noise 
of  falling  water,  obviated  with  the 
bell  placed  low,  is  the  same  us 
with  the  double  cock;  and  the 
mixing  space,  intermediate  be- 
tween that  of  a  cock  and  the  regu- 
lar l>ell  delivery. 

An  element  of  danger  is  in- 
herent in  a  lx;ll-supply  outlet 
placed  so  low  down  as  to  be  sub- 
mei^ed  when  the  tub  is  in  use. 
If  the  supply  is  opened  when  the 
tub  contains  dirty  water,  and  the 
pressure  of  water  is  lowere<l  by 
accident  or  by  opening  faucets 
elsewhere,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  fouled  wafer  will  be  drawn 
hack  through  the  bell  or  nozzle  into  the  supply  pipes,  thus,  perhaps, 
contaminating  the  water  for  domestic  use.  For  this  reason,  cocks 
which  discharge  near  the  top  edge  of  the  fixture,  above  the  level  of 
the  wafer,  are  increasingly  used  at  present. 

For  private  use,  where  both  children  and  adults  are  fo  be  regu- 
larly served,  the  bathtub  is  the  only  fixture  answering  the  require- 
ments. As  the  physical  conditions  of  the  members  of  the  family  are, 
or  should  be,  mutually  known,  and  the  tub  will  be  regularly  cleansed 
between  baths,  any  possible  chance  of  communicating  humors  of  the 
skin  through  the  bath  can  be  guarded  against.  For  institutions  and 
general  public  use,  the  tub  bath  is  open  to  serious  objections,  some  of 
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which  apply  as  well  to  private  use.    The  water  for  a  tub  bath  is  at  its 
best  when  first  drawn  into  the  tub;  and  the  per- 
son, before   bathing,  is  certainly  in  condition  to 
pollute  it  more  or  less.     As  the  bathing  process 
nears  completion,  these  conditions  are  exactly  re- 
versed.   Tubs  used   by  the  public   may  not  be 
carefully  clcanseil  between  times  of  use,  and  the 
bather  is  ignorant  of  the  condition  both  of  the 
tub  and  of  the  person  who  used  it  previously.   In 
institutions  for  the  insane  and  feeble-minded,  u 
scrupulous  attendants  have  been  known  to  bathe   j 
.several  persons  in  the  same  water.     Large  pools  i 
are  better,  hut  still  not  ideal;  nor  are  they  always 
suitable  or  practicable. 

Shower  Baths.  Shower  or  rain  baths  are 
commonly  installed  in  barracks,  gymnasiums, 
.in<l  schools,  and  are  no  longer  unusual  in  private 
dwellings.  Some  of  the  objections  to  the  tub  bath, 
which  have  been  stated,  are  entirely  avoided  by 
the  shower  fixture  with  its  supply  of  running  water. 

Those  who  have    studied    the    hygienic  eflfects  ^^ 

,         1    L      .,  .  .Fig.  II.  Bell  Supply  and 

produced  by  the  action  of        waste  Fittings. 

jets  or  streams  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
urge  very  strongly  that  the  impact  results  in 
stimulating  the  proper  action  of  the  skin.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  most  persons  who  have  had 
experience  with  such  apparatus. 

The  older  forms  of  showers,  which  direct  the 
water  vertically  upon  the  head  of  the  bather, 
are  not  so  desirable  as  those  in  which  the  out- 
let is  inclined  and  placed  at  about  the  level  of 
the  shoulders,  thus  avoiding  wetting  the  head 
unless  desired.     Indeed,  all  the  essentials  of  a 
bath  of  this  form  are  met  by  a  water-supplied 
j^j   rubber  tube  discharging  at  about  the  level  of 
the  waist  over  a  tight   floor  or  pan   provided 
[eFiuing.:    with  a  drain. 
A^de  from  the  shower  baths  that  niay  be  provided  in  conjunction 
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with  a  bathtub,  one  type  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  13,  many  designs 
are  fittnl  to  Hoor-pans.  callpd  rfrrpiors,  usually  having  a  curtain, 
as  in  Fig.  14,  thus  providing  for 
private  installations  a  gn-at  va- 
riety of  complete  showering  and 
spraying  appointments.  The  re- 
eeptors  may  be  enameled  iron, 
porcelain,  or  marble.  A  cement 
or  asphalt  floor,sIopingtoadrain, 
is  simple  and  effet-tive. 

In  lieu  of  the  full  curtain  athl 
regular  receptor  capable  of  pro- 
viding six  toeigfat  inches'  dcptli  of 
water,  and  having  tub-like  supply 
and  waste  fittings  in  addition  to 
the  shower  features,  a  shallow 
base  of  marble  pnivided  with  a 
ilrain  and  having  three  marble 
sides,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  15, 
iim  be  provided  widi  any  pn-- 
ferred  typeofshowerfittings.  Tin- 
overhead  <!ouche,  already  noleii, 
set  at  an  angle,  with  flexible  joint 
for  adjustment,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1 0, 
so  tliat  the  body  can  be  played  on 
without  wetting  the  bair,  is  nol 
often  fitted  to  private  shower  fix- 
tures, as  it  requires  considerable 
additional  space.  A  rubber  cap 
for  the  head  enables  one  to  use 
the  vertical  shower  with  a  fair 
degree  of  satisfaction. 

A  point  concerning  shower  fi.x- 
tures  and  relating  to  the  safety  of 
Fig.  la.  Tyw!  of  Shower  Haiii  I'mvidai  in     tho  uscr,  lo  which  special  attention 
should  always  be  pven,  is  that  of 
the  valve  arrangement.     If  the  design  renders  it  at  all  possible,  as  some- 
times is  the  case,  one  is  apt  inadvertently  to  scald  himself  by  at  first 
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turning  on  hot  water  alone.  The  chances  of  injury  in  this  way 
increase  with  elaborate  combinations,  if  not  carefully  guarded  a^nst 
by  the  designers;  and  we  should  not  take  it  for  granted  that  they  have 
provided  such  safeguards.  As  a  rule,  reliable  makers  do  embody 
ample  mixing  chambers,  thermometers,  etc.,  in    such  apparatus. 


"^1 


^ 


Fie-  IS.    Showe 


where  necessary,  and  they  regulate  the  control  of  hot-service  valves, 
or  in  some  other  way  render  the  improper  use  of  them  unlikely. 

Sitz  Baths.  These  are  primarily  for  bathing  the  hips  and  loins 
in  a  sitting  posture,  but  may  be  fitted  with  special  featun-s  as  ordered. 
Porcelain  and  enameled  iron  are  the  usual  materials.    The  fixtures 
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approximale  in  dimensions  15  inches  in  height  at  front  and  2G  iiichefl  . 
at  back,  and  are  2ti  to  30  inches  w-ide.  In  the  back,  at  a  proper  heiglit, 
in  a  complete  fixture.  Uke  that  shown  in  Fig.  17,  is  a  horizontal  sHt  ao  i 
ronuDodatin^  fittings  for  a  "Liver  Spray"— a  wide  wave-like  spray  of 
water,  either  hot,  cold,  or  of  intermediate  temperature,  as  suits  the 
person.  In  the  bottom,  in  conjunction  with  the  outlet,  is  a  hot  or 
cold  douche,ec|UBlly 
undercontrolof  the 
user.  In  the  center 
of  the  douche,  and 
operated  indepen- 
dently, Jsa  Bidet  jet. 
These  proWaons 
are  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  and  in- 
dependent of  the 
regular  supply  fit- 
tings, butone  waste 
fitting  is  used  in 
common  for  all. 
The  simple  s  i  t  z 
bath  has  the  regular 
Bell  Supply  and 
AVaste,  like  those  i 
used  on  the  bath, 
the  dimensions  be- 
ing diminished  to 
suit.  For  the  ex- 
traordinary fea- 
tures, these  fittings 
arc  men-ly  adapteil'in  a  way  to  give  the  user  convenient  control. 
For  all  but  tite  simplest  fixtures,  the  control  appliances  are  in- 
variably fitted  through  the  rims,  the  valve  handles  being  provided 
with  proper  indices  to  guide  the  user.  Bidet  jets  in  combination 
with  sitz-bath  fittings,  have  to  a  great  extent  curtailed  the  use  of 
separate  Bidet  fixtures.  Bidet  jets  have  often  been  added  to  a 
water-closet,  but  a  satisfactory  appliqation  cannot  be  made  to  a 
closet.     Separate  Bidet  fixtures  arc  now  rare,  but  are  furnished  by 
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fixture  makers;  and  in  isolated  cases,  where  frequent  or  regular  use  is 
necessary,  are  preferable  to  any  combination  with  a  fixture  used  for 
other  purposes. 

The  sitz  bath  is  conveniently  used  for  a  foot-bath,  thus  making 
this  fixture  doubly  useful.  Indeed,  the  sitz  bath  is  a  more  comfortable 
means  of  bathing  the  feet  than  is  the  foot-bath  itself.  Children's  bath- 
tubs, small,  and  elevated  by  legs  to  the  height  of  a  lavatory,  are  made, 
but  no  well-defined  demand  exists  for  them.  Greater  convenience 
to  the  nurse,  the  use  of  less  water,  and  quicker  filling  and  emptying, 
are  the  only  points  in  their  favor. 

Foot-Baths.  The  foot-bath  is  a  small  rectangular  tub  with  proper 
^eet  and  rim,  fur- 
nished with  supply 
and  waste  of  the 
regular  bath  pat- 
tern, diminished  to 
suit.  The  sizes  av- 
erage say  12  inches 
deep,  with  20-inch 
sides.  The  feet 
make  the  total 
height  about  18 
inches.  Fig.  18 
gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  usual  enameled- 
iron  foot-bath  fixture.  Enameled  iron  and  porcelain  are  the  usual 
materials.  They  require  even  less  water  than  the  sitz  bath,  but,  as 
before  said,  are  not  so  convenient  for  the  purpose  as  the  sitz  fixture, 
and  are  not  installed  except  in  the  most  spacious  and  elaborate  bath- 
rooms. The  foot-bath  would  serve  admirably  as  a  chikl's  bath,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  too  near  the  floor. 

Bidet  Fixtures.  The  majority  of  leading  fixture  makers  do  not 
now  catalogue  these.  They  consist  essentially  of  a  pedestal  like  a 
closet  pedestal,  with  bowl  and  rim  contracted  in  the  center,  giving 
an  outline  something  like  the  figure  8.  Proper  fittings  to  operate  the 
jet  and  waste  are  provided.  Porcelain  is  the  material.  As  men- 
tioned before,  Bidet  jets  are  furnished  in  combination  with  receptor 
shower  fixtures,  as  well  as  with  sitz  baths. 


No.  17.    Sitz  Bath,  with  Complete  Fittings. 
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Drinking  Fountains.  I>rinking  fountauns  are  nnv  fiTqiinillT 
U?4ol  in  Htorci,  »('h(f<il->,  nml  mnilvnccs,  the  ^mrious  futures  adaptal 
I  «icl)  inittullalJonH  iM-ing  rvaiiilv  obtainatilr.  'Hie  bftans  or  drip- 
Inbs  for  fniMif:  indoor  founUitns,  arc  often  cut  to  order  bv  the  manu- 
fai-tiin-r;  ami  ttu;  nxtlinf;  ami  faiicet  arrangements  are  pro\'iile(l  lir 
(lie  pluinlver.  I'ortvlain,  enameled -iron,  and  maHiIe  fountains  of 
Htock  di-sign.'i  are  made.  For  .tchook,  trnugb-like  basins,  either  with 
opeti  spotita  for  continuoi]5  streanu,  or  with  self-closing  faucets,  as 
.•thown  in  Fig.  Ht,  are  fn^qiient.  TV'  fixture  shown  in  Fig.  3),  cnn- 
iiilrting  of  solid  porcelain,  to  which  the  recessed  drain-slab  and  the 
»A»   a  »A»  '"g*"    ^^^    constitute    a    single 

1— ^ — tn  "tf' _^  piece,   is  of  recent  design,  pre- 

sents an  excellent  appearand, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  kept  in  immaculate  condi- 
tion. The  three  deep  waste  out- 
lets, above  each  of  which  is  a 
faucet,  afford  facilities  to  many 
users  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
One  device  which  sen-es  well 
Pi(t.  1".  ivmi..i.mjvpn  .,r  Knimi-i^-iron  for  common  Use,  is  the  ordinary 
lavatory,  provided  with  a  stiff 
pirfririiliHl  I  M.I  (rim  fitting  extending  well  up  toward  the  top  of  the  bowl. 
Tliis.  wilU  n  jinipcr  faucet  on  the  slab,  and  a  cup-chain  fitted  to  the 
extrii  f;iini(-li(>li',  makes  a  us(;ful  but  not  attractive  fixture. 

Ii(ic,s,s(il  piirn-lain  and  enameled  fountains  designed  to  \x  placed 
in  Willi  iiiilies,  and  having  conccalitl  connections,  as  suggested  by 
Ki;;,  2\,  an'  nrat,  and  reijnire  very  little  room  outside  the  finished  wall 
line.  rminl^rsiiTik  .slabs  with  strainer  waste,  with  back  either  integral 
iir  .si'j)araf<',  as  disi^ii  or  material  dictates,  are  made  in  marble  and 
puncliiin.  Miirblr  fonntiiiiis  are  adaptable  to  any  location,  because 
(he  .slab  unci  haik  cilii  U'  cut  to  any  shape  or  dimensions  preferred. 
The  foiniliiin  pnipir,  f:iuc<'t,  cup,  and  pipe  waste  connection,  with 
striiiiiiT,  lire  all  (hat  is  .supplied  by  the  makers. 

A  lyjic  of  fouiifain  sliowii  in  Fig.  22,  is  provided  with  a  flowing 
jit  (jf  Wilier  fi'im  wliicli  one  can  drink  without  placing  the  lips  in 
I'otilai't  Willi  uiiy  riicliil  snrfiicr.  Tlie  .small  ei-ntral  Ixiwl  or  cup  is 
{■onslaiilly  .siiljincrgeil   iinil  cleaii.scd  in  tlie  .stream  of  water  which 
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passes  outwanlly  over  it,  thus  avoiding  the  danger  incident  to  the 
common  use  of  the  same  drinking  cup  by  many  persons.    The  surface 


Fig.  19.    School  Drinking  Fountain —Enameled  Iron,  with  Self-Closing  Faucet. 

does  not  afford  lodgment  to  possible  germs  of  disease,  which  are  most 
liable  to  transmit  contagion  when  allowed  to  become  dry  and  adhere 
to  a  surface. 

Lavatories.  Lavatories  are  made  from  porcelain,  enameled  iron, 
marble,  and  onyx,  in  numerous  patterns.  The  number  of  designs  is 
so  large  that  they  are  best  understood  if  considered  in  the  classes  into 
which  they  may  be 
divided.  In  marble 
and  onyx  fixtures, 
the  slab,  back,  and 
bowl  are  necessarily 
separate  pieces.  In 
any  but  very  accu- 
rate  fitting  and 
erecting,  the  un- 
avoidable joints 
soon,  if  not  from 
the  lieginning,  in- 
vite the  accumula- 
tion of  dirt.    Poor  workmanship,  settling,  abortive  countersinks,  and 


Fig.  20. 


Porcelain  Drinking  Fountain.  Recessed  Drain-Slab 
and  High  Hack  in  One  Piece. 
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fiincft  Ifusscfi  not  cut  free  within  the  countersink,  have  in  inaiijr  cases 
lirijught  slab  tj-pes  of  l»u«ins  into  unjust  repute,  or,  at  leuM,  have 
j^iveii  basis  for  strong  talking  points  against  them,  which  have 
Iki-u  cfTcctivelj'  so  used.  If  made  ami  installeil  in  tlie  must 
ii|)linjvcd    manner,    these    styles,   properly   cared    for,   offer   little 


reason  for  severe  criticism.  One  fact,  however,  must  be  borne  in 
mind  when  comparing  marble  with  other  materials  U3e<l  for  plumlj- 
ing  fixtures — namely,  that  marble  is  not  an  impenneahle  stone. 
Nearly  all  marbles  (excepting  only  the  verj'  hardest  and  most  dense) 
are  quite  absorbent,  and  depend  upon  the  surface  finish  given  to  the 
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slab  to  resist  the  entrance  of  liquids  into  the  body  of  the  stone.  As 
soon  as  the  surface  becomes  roughened  by  wear,  the  greasy  and  acid 
wastes  penetrate  into  the  pores,  and  the  marble  becomes  permanently 
discolored.  Only  a  limited  observation  of  the  bad  condition  of  marble 
floors  or  urinal  slabs  which  have  been  subjected  to  use  for  a  few  years, 
is  necessary  to  confirm  this  statement. 

Onlinary  Tennessee,  Veined  Italian,  Hawkins  County  Tennessee, 
and  Statuar}'  Italian  marble,  range  in  cost  in  the  onler  mentioned. 
Fancy  imported  marbles  and  onyx  are  much  more 
expensive.  Tennessee  marble  varies  in  color 
from  gniyish  brown  to  very  dark  reddish  brown, 
uniformly  intermixed  with  light  specks.  The 
Hawkins  County  marble  is  bright  reddish  and 
white-mottle<l.  All  the  onlinary  materials  are  cut 
in  stock  sizes,  and  may  also  be  had  to  order,  like 
the  more  costly,  in  any  size  and  shape  desired. 

The  type  with  apron  or  skirting,  shown  in 
V'l^.  23,  has  legs,  and  the  slab  is  supported  contin- 
uously by  the  skirting.  In  those  supported  by 
brackets  or  leg^bracke ts,  the  strength  of  the  slab  is 
(lependeil  upon  for  support  l)etween  the  bearings. 
Legs,  brackets,  and  all  other  metal  trimmings 
should  be  in  keeping  with  the  character  and  cost 
of  the  stone  slab.  If  brackets  are  properly  spaced, 
the  weight  is  so  balanced  as  to  leave  very  little 
sagging  strain  on  the  center  of  the  slab.  A  shelf  of  marble,  or  a 
mirror  with  marble  frame,  or  both,  may  be  fitted  above  the  back  as  a 
part  of  the  fixture. 

Porcelain  and  enameled -iron  lavatories  have  bowl,  back  apmn, 
and  soap-cup  in  one  piece.  The  pedestal  of  the  lavatory  illustrated 
in  Fig.  24  is  separate,  of  course,  and  no  back  is  required,  but  the 
general  features  of  integral  construction  are  shown.  There  are  no 
joints  to  of)en.  The  only  injury  possible  to  them  is  the  marring  or 
fracture  of  the  glaze  or  enamel.  Porcelain  and  iron  lavatories,  unlike 
those  of  marble,  are  adapted  to  pedestal  support;  and  some  very 
desirable  patterns  are  therefore  made  in  these  materials  only.  Neither 
f)e(lestal  nor  wall  lavatories  are  suitable  for  use,  except  where  the  wall 
or  wainscoting  is  of  marble,  tile,  or  some. other  waterproof  material. 


Fig.  22.     Drinking 

Fountain.  No  Cup 

Necessary. 
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To  provide  for  leaving  the  floor  clear  and  free  of  obstruction,  lavatories 
supported  on  brackets  or  hangers,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  25,  with  supply, 
waste,  and  ventilating  pipes  fitted  on  or  into  the  wall,  are  best.  If 
found  practicable,  a  neater  job  results  if  all  pipes  lea<ling  to  and 
from  pedestal  lavatories  are  carried  through  the  pedestal.  A  supply 
and  waste  run  to  the  floor  is  generally  far  easier  and  cheaper  to  secure 
than  the  fitting  of  all  pipes  to  the  wall. 

The  purchaser  seeking  iron  or  porcelain  fixtures,  has  no  choice 
of  styles  beyond  that  which  the  market  regularly  affords.  If  he  pre- 
fers the  workable  materials,  he  should  insist  upon  certain  features  of 
design  which  are  essential  to  the  best  ser\'ice.  Abrupt  edges  and  sharp 
comers  should  be  avoided;  the  slab  ought  to  be  at  least  1  finches 
thick,  and  the  back  not  less  than  12 
inches  high ;  the  general  dimensions 
must  be  as  liberal  as  space  will 
allow  or  the  serv^ice  demands  (not 
less  than  22  by  32  inches  for  a  14  by 
17-inch  bowl);  the  countersinking 
must  \ye  deep,  -j^o  to  J  inch;  the 
faucet  bosses  must  not  join  the  ^vn- 
eral  lK)nler  level  at  all ;  the  faucets 
must  not  l)e  less  than  12  inches 
apart,  nor  so  near  the  bowl  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  secure  them  to 
the  slab;  nor  may  they  be  placed  so 

,  .        ,       ,       ,  ^  ,  .  Fig.  24.    Lavatory  on  Pedestal. 

close  to  the  back  as  to  make  repair- 
ing troublesome  with  any  type  of  Fuller  faucets;  the  joint  surface  of 
the  l)owl  must  \ye  ground  to  fit  the  slab,  and  providwl   with  not  less 
than  four  well-drilled  anchor-holes  for  clamps  to  secure  it. 

Round  bowls  were  formerly  quite  generally  in  us(»,  but  are  now 
almost  relegate<l  to  memory.  The  width  of  slab  needed  for  a  n)omy, 
round  1k)w1  is  too  great;  and  at  best  the  arms  of  the  user  must  Ik* 
crampe<l  in  a  somewhat  vertical  and  awkwanl  position,  while  the 
smaller  sizes  are  very  uncomfortable  in  this  respect.  The  sudden 
opi»ning  of  the  faucet  wiien  the  1k>wI  is  empty,  is  likely  to  ricochet  water 
with  annoying  results.  This  is  caused  by  the  water  striking  the 
curved  bowl  surface  at  a  tangent,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  the  circular 
bowl;  the  oval  or  crescent,  or,  indeed,  any  shape  of  bowl  that  presents 
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a  cnrv'Hl  siirfate  to  which  tiie  faucet  stream  is  tangent,  favors  flie  same 
result;  the  ovals  in  integral  fixtures  are  the  most  annoying.  Marble 
and  onj'X  have  an  advantage  tiver  poreelain  ami  enameled  lavatories 
so  far  as  rieocheting  is  concerned.  The  opening  in  the  slab  is  not  so 
targe  as  the  bowl,  aiul  thus  a  horizontal  overhanging  le<lge  is  formed 
all  around,  above  the  howl,  which  generally  intercepts  the  water  in  a 
way  to  keep  it  off  the  Hoor  and  person.  Poreelain  and  enainele<I 
fixtures  have  not  this  virtue.  The  bow!  siirfaL-e,  Ix'ing  integral  with 
the  slab,  is  iininter- 
nipfed  and  continu- 
ous; hence  ricocheting 
is  more  violent  with 
them  than  is  possible 
with  the  separate  l»wl. 
<^val  bowls  are  now 
in  general  use  on  all 
types  of  lavatories. 
They  employ  slab 
space  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  an-  die 
most  timvciiirnt  for 
u.se.  The  crescent  or 
kiilney  shape,  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  26,  is, 
ln)wevrr,  as  far  super- 
Fiii.ii,    i,!LiwrySiii)|x)rir.iuTi  Braik.^m.  ior  to  tile  simple  oval 

Irtiwl  as  the  oval  is  to 
the  round.  It  permits  the  forearms  to  lie  in  a  natural  and  most 
convenient  position  when  dipping  water  (o  lave  the  face.  This  form 
t)f  bowl  should  bt^  accompanied  widi  a  scalloped  or  recessed  fn)nt. 
The  D-sliaped  Ixtwl,  and  other  bowls  embracing  the  prime  feature 
of  the  D-shnpe,  while  not  so  graceful  in  appearance,  are,  without 
exception,  to  l>e  preferred,  on  the  score  of  utter  al)scncc  of  ricot^heting 
when  the  faucets  are  properly  placed.  The  D-shape,  a  transverse 
section  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  27,  has  a  semi-oval  front,  with  the 
end  lines  continued  parallel  some  distance  past  the  major  axis,  and 
with  a  straight-line  Itack  netu-ly  vertical.  This  form  gives  a  nearly 
flat  surface  in  the  bottom  between  the  back  wall  and  major  axis,  on 
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which  surface  the  stream  strikes  and  breaks  when  the  bowl  is  empty. 
A  depth  of  water  is  quickly  formed  under  the  stream,  which  checks 
any  spraying  or  spattering. 

The  traps  used  for  lavatories  are  leaci  or  brass  (either  cast  or 
tubes),  or  combinations  of  these  materials,  plain  or  vented  or  of  anti- 
siphon  design.  One  trouble  with 
lavatory  trap  ventilation,  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  a  vertical  rise 
directly  above  the  trap.  These  vent 
connections  should  be  carried  as 
nearly  vertical  as  possible,  as  high 
at  least  as  the  bottom  of  the  lavatory 
slab,  before  any  horizontal  run  is 
made ;  otherwise  the  choking  of  the 

waste  pipe  would  float  solid  matters  rig.  saT^lan  or  Lavatory  SUb^Cres- 
into     places     from     which      gravity  eent  or  Kldney-Shaped  BowI. 

would  not  dislodge  them.  In  the  absence  of  water-wash  in  the  vent 
pipe,  these  solids  would  obstruct  the  vent  and  defeat  its  purpose. 
This  danger  is  not  given  due  attention  by  many  plumbers.  The 
pjitent  and  horn  overflow  bowls,  with  plug  and  chain,  are  the  cheapest 
effective  means  of  controlling  the  overflow  and  waste  from  the  bowl. 
The  standing  waste,  of  essentially  the  same  design  as  the  waste  fitting 
for  a  bathtub,  with  the  body  fitting  projecting  through  the  slab  at  the 

rear  of  the  bowl,  is  perhaps  the  most  satis- 
factory waste  and  overflow  arrangement. 
Various  schemes  for  operating  basin  stoppers 
by  means  of  levers  and  swivels,  are  em- 
ployed; but  none  of  them  has  come  into 
more  than  limited  use. 

Basin  faucets,  aside  from  special  designs, 
are  made  on  three  general  operating  princi- 
ples— (1)  screw-compression;  (2)  eccentric 
action  without  springs;  and  (3)  self-closing. 
They  are  also  made  in  two  types — ^with  reg- 
ular and  low-down  nozzles.  All  of  these  are  represented  in 
Fig.  28.  The  regular  type  has  the  nozzle  some  distance  above  the 
base  flange,  and  screws  into,  or  is  cast  on,  the  body.  The  low- 
down  type  has  its  nozzle  with  a  flat  bottom,  hugging  the  slab   as 


Fig.  27.    Transverse  Section 

(tf  ])-Shaped  Lavatory 

Howl. 
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rliiv'ly  un  pnutiraldp.  The  objcc-linn  U*  the  low-ikHrn  in  (I*  inw- 
iTwiitili'  iinrnrw  kjjikv  Ix-twi-en  tlu-  iMtzzle  and  slab,  «-hicli  tMrnimrH 
fillhy  nml  ih  diffic-uH  lo  fkan.  High.  pnyw-linK  luratlw  olislroct  ihc 
Bpiu-c  ovtT  (he  IwwI.  fHjMfiiiHy  vht-n  ua-thing  llw  hair,  bill  bit <rfh«-r- 
wiw  nuMtt  satisfactory.  The  high  nozzle  (fives  trouble  with  patterns  of 
fHUeeLR  llmt  nepMrate  in  the  iKNiy  fur  repairs,  such  as  the  Fuller  type, 
whieh  rlodpH  rapidly  with  pressure,  'ITie  fault,  however,  is  often 
that  the  al«h  in  so  Hhallow  ax  to  neeexsitatc  llie  faucets  being  plaeed  too 
eUifie  ti)  tlie  Imck  to  turn  without  removing  (he  no/zles.  It  these  are 
cant  on.  rcinoviil  of  the  whole  faucet  is  re«]uirrd  before  it  can  l>e 
»e[>arate<l.  Some  fiuicetd  are  inside  with  union  joint  in  the  body, 
thus  avoiding  siieli  tniiilile;  but  Ihene  are  not  widely  uae<l. 

The  false  economy  which  often  dictates  the  purchase  of  a  small 
h1«1i,  generHlly  iilso  prevails  in  the  selection  of  its  trimmings.  Com- 
pression fmict-ts  closi-  aguinst  the  pressure,  nud  are  slow  in  action, 
cnuning  prnelically  no  reiwtion.  They  an'  geiienilly  responsible  for 
the  oTiiis:*ion  of  HirH'lmmbers  on  supplies  of  medium  pressure.  On 
Hi-count, of  tlicir  slow  iielion,  they  are  .suitable  for  high  pressure-^ 
although  but  little  weight  is  given  this  fact  by  the  trmlc.  The  features 
esflentiid  to  goml,  lasting  M-nice  in  the  compression  faucet,  are-:  a 
eni.s.s-luinillc,  a  stuffing  Ui.x.-a  rai.sed  scat,  and  a  swivel  disc.  Self- 
closing  faucets  <ir  various  pattcrn.s  arc  made  with  a  view  to  preventing 
wjistc  of  water,  the  intention  Ixing  to  comi)el  the  user  to  hold  the  faucet 
o|)cii  only  as  long  as  water  is  nee<led,  and  to  insure  automatic  closing 
when  il  is  rclcascil.  There  are  none  such  except  the  crown-handled, 
that  an  ingenious  |>erson  <annot  find  means  to  hold  open  at  will;  yet, 
wilhal,  .self-*' losing  faucets  are  of  great  value  in  reducing  wastage. 
A  ralibil-eai-cd  faucet  can  Ih-  kept  op<'n  by  placing  a  ring  over  the 
handles  while  .si|ucc/eil  togetlicr;  the  telegraph  bibb,  by  weighting 
ilown  or  tying  up  tlic  lever;  and  the  T-hamlled,  while  not  so  easily 
conliMlliii,  lan  In-  tiiil  o|Kn  by  a  lever  seeure<l  to  the  handle.  Tlie 
crown-haiidlcil  design  lan  lie  openilc<l  with  case  by  the  hand  of  the 
user,  but  dties  not  n^adily  lend  it.self  ti)  unautliorized  control  by  means 
of  a  nu-<lianical  slop.  .S.>lf-<-losiiig  faufvts  require  .strong and  well- 
dcsigntil  springs  lo  «1om'  (lieni  agjiin.st  the  foree  of  the  water.  TVy 
have  Miiut'tinus  conic  into  di.srepute  through  leakage  for  lack  of 
iwUHpiacy  in  this  feature  of  their  construction. 
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Lavatory  supports  should  have  jx)sitive  means  of  leveling  the 
slab,  sueh  as  set  serews,  serew-dowels,  or  whatever  adjustment  the 
kind  of  lavator}'  and  support  may  be  l)est  suited  to.  I^jivatorj' 
l>rackets  are  generally  at  fault  in  having  limited  bearing  at  the  lx)ttom 
of  the  wall-faee.  This  point  of  the  braeket  is  where  all  the  strain  is 
thrown  against  the  wall,  and  the  effect  is  noticeable  if  the  upper  end 
springs  away  ever  so  little.  Full-length  brackets  are  not  open  to  this 
criticism,  but  they  interfere  with  the  washboanl  or  other  finish  next 
the  floor. 

Sinks.  These  are  made  in  four  general  classes  according  to  the 
purpose  to  l)e  served — namely,  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Slop,  and  Factory 
or   Wash-Sinks.    The   materials   used    an*: — Porcelain;  enameled. 


Flp.  28.    Common  Types  of  Basin  Faucets. 

galvanized,  and  painted  cast  iron;  enameled,  galvanized,  and  pi 
wrought  iron;  brown  glazed  ware;  copper;  slate;  soapstone;  vi 
compositions;  and    occasionally    wood.    Porcelain    and    enam 
cast  iron  arc  most  useil,  galvanized  and  painted  sinks  being  confik 
principally  to  factory  use.     Sinks  of  extreme  length,  in  one  piece, 
shown  in  Fig.  29,  or  sectional,  G  to  8  inches  deep,  with  supply  f 
faucets  over  the  center  line  or  at  the  side,  lx*long  to  the  factory  cla* 
These  are  usually  providetl  with  a  flat  rim,  rest  on  pedestals,  and  art 
not  over  24  inches  wide.    There  are  also  roll-rim  patterns,  with 
bracket  support  and  iron  back,  and  with  faucets  fitted  through  the 
back.    These  are  gt»nenilly  8  inches  det»p  and  about  20  inches  wide. 
Kitchen   sinks  vary  in  size  accc^nling  to  general  recjuirements. 
Common  sizes  Jire  IS  by  .*^  inches  and  20  by  30  inches.    The  dep** 
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mngtrs  trinnft  Ui  7  indies.  Tltcn-  an-  twit  Ij-pca  i>f  tmn  sink— flal-rim, 

with  ntitlft  at  1^ ;  unil  roH-rim,  with  oullpt  in  t-pntcr.     NpiIIkt  strli- 

lit  iiiitlrl  tt  nlwHjra  il«(irab!r  ilh  lo  coiin«lion;  bwt  the  center  ontk-i 

drain!)  more  directly,    TTte  Bat-rim  type  Js  not  prm'tditl  wHth  legs. 

t'lWt  lefp  were  formerly  funiishetl,  being  attaolHil  tu  the  sink  iw  •tlij*- 

ping  into  Jovelails.     When  legs  are  desiiwi  for  thb  type,  the  plumU-r 

pnn-ifles  jnw-pijw  lep*,  with  or  without  a  top  tmmv.     In«>  ^plitsli- 

liarks  an-  pprrt-ided  for  flat-rim  sinks,  but  not  of  tlie  tlwp  pattern  in 

which  aiiH-hnmbers  may  i>e  east.     FlumU-rs  drill  these  sink  rims 

til  atta<rh  hraekets  or  legs,  and  sometimes  also  to  seeun-  to  them 

hunlwood     rappinf:    <ir    drainl)oard.     llitprlwood    druiidxianis    an- 

generally  provided  by 

the  plnnil>er's  enrpcn- 

ter.      Hardwoi.d 

splash-biieks,  set   fn-e 

i)f  the  wall  to  pi>rmit 

circulntion  of   air  Ix- 

hind    (lie   fixture,  lire 

also  provided.    Sorae- 

titne;*   marble  splosli- 

Imrks    lire    provi<Ie<l. 
Fig.  M.    Long  Wash-Sink  lor  Factory  Vxi:.  ■» »     i  i     ■     i  < 

Marble  is  best,  but  is 

not  in  keeping  with  a  flat-rim  sink.  The  back  may  extend  to  the 
end  of  the  drainlward,  or  merely  cover  the  length  of  the  sink.  Omit- 
ting the  back  behind  the  drainboard,  as  represented  in  Fig.  30,  is 
often  thought  desirable.  The  drainboard  should  be  free  of  the  wall 
when  the  back  is  not  extcnde*!.  Iron  sinks,  with  roll  rim  on  front 
an<l  ends,  are  furnished  with  drainboards  suited  to  attach  to  either 
or  l>oth  ends.  These  may  l)e  added  as  an  after-consideration,  or 
('hange<l  from  si<lo  to  side  at  will,  if  there  is  but  one  drainboard,  or 
n-movcd  entirely,  without  marring  the  looks  or  service  of  the  sink. 
This  intcrchangeability  commends  itself  to  both  plumber  and  cus- 
tomer. 

Roll-rim  sinks,  with  the  end  recessed  to  receive  a  drainboard,  are 
also  made,  which  give  good  service,  but  in  any  subsequent  change  of 
location  require  setting  in  the  original  relative  position. 

Wooden  drainboards,  with  an  iron  end  to  attach  to  sink,  and 
cnameled-iron  druinlKiards,  are  furnished  if  ordered. 
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Open  strainers  arc  most  frequently  fitte<l  to  sinkif,  in  which  case 
the  sink  cannot  \k  then  used  for  washing  dishe.s,  hut  merely  serves  as 
a  support  for  djshpans  and  other  vessels  und  ns  a  catch-all  for  drippings 
from  the  drainer.  Hence  the  open-strainer  sink  must  l>e  large  enough 
to  accommodate  suitable  washpans,  etc.,  while  one  fitted  with  a  plug- 
strainer  should  be  relatively  snjall  if  it  is  designed  to  use  the  sink 
proper  as  a  washpan. 

The  use  of  wooden  sinks  in  large  installations,  such  as  hotel 
kitchens  and  restaurants,  is  not  unusual,  the  theory  of  their  use  l)eing 
that  less  breakage  of  crockejy  occurs,  by  reason  of  the  softness  of  the 


material.  The  argument  against  the  use  of  wood  is  not  given  due 
weight  in  this  connection.  The  welI-recognize<l  objection  to  any 
porous,  absorptive  material  winch  retains  moisture  and  is  subject  to 
decomposition,  is  especially  to  be  considered  in  the  u.se  of  wood  for 
greasy  wastes.  For  the  reason  mentioned,  wood  is  never  a  suitable 
material  for  this  use. 

Rubber  mats  are  essential  for  both  sinks  and  drainlioards  having 
enameled  or  glaze<l  surfaces,  in  onler  to  avoid  accidental  injury  to 
the  articles  cleansed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  dwelling  has 
but  one  sink,  which  serv'es  both  kitchen  and  pantry  purposes.  Dual 
service  is  not  always  satisfactory,  however,  as  no  sink  can  Ix;  well 


adi4>^  *°  ^*°^  ""^  ^"^  '  '^'8^  fiBUufy.    A  pli^^«tnuiier  aide  riiaald  ' 
abo  be  provided  wifli  fto  ovraflow. 

Porcebun  and  inm  ants  have  genenlty  beea  sof^riied  iritfa  loooe 
faadts;  but  nnks  of  cmk  [Hece — that  la,  witb  snk  and  htxk  integral — 
are  now  obtainable,  ^nks  with  int^;ral  apnm  oc  aldrting  i^  aroUDd, 
to  be  placed  free  of  the  wall,  are  suitable  for  installatim  wboe  the 
wall  IB  waterproof. 

Sinks  are  built  from  slabs  of  mtural  stone  as  denred,  and  may 
be  with  or  witfuNit  drMnboaid  or  ddrtii^.  Thtj  are  generalljr  pto- 
vided  wiA  a  high  q>lash-ba('k.  T!il'»:-  sinks  nrv  not  liiuiltil  to  the 
patterns  of  a  moulding  room,  aiul  ea.sily  kee{)  pncc  witli  the  ilfsires 
of  the  purchasers.  Sdection  is  conRm-cl  to  .1  choici-  of  malt-rial, 
as  every  desirable  type.of  fixture  is  easily  .supplied. 

In  the  use  of  any  natural  stone,  such  as  slate  or  soapstonc,  far 
plumlnng  fixtures,  and  eqteciully  fur  sinks,  it  should  not  Ih?  forgotten 
that  angles  and  rectuigulai  ttinier»  nre  with  ilifFirulty  muinLtincd 
entirely  free  from  depost  .\ithough  the  fiat  surface  can  be  rcailily 
scoured,  it  is  always  difficult  to  clean  the  sharp  angles  and  corners 
satisfactorily.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  tlic  fact  that  some 
plastic  jointing  material,  sucli  as  [mtly  or  cemeiil,  must  Ix-  nso»!  in 
putting  together  the  fixture;  and  small  fragments  of  this  material 
project  into  the  angles  and  render  the  comers  rough.  Stone  and 
porcelain  sinks  are  heavy,  and  require  careful  packing  for  shipment 

Air-chamlxTs  may  be  cast  in  iron  sink-backs.  The  ordinary 
sink-back  is  not  well  suited  to  the  convenience  of  the  plumber  where 
stipplies  to  any  fixtures  pass  up  behind  the  ^nk.  The  faucet-holes 
cannot  be  changed,  and  slots  for  pipe  are  not  provided  at  the  top 
e«Igc,  Sawing  these  gaps  after  the  goods  are  enameled,  leaves  the 
fixture  with  an  unfinished  appearance.  The  proportion  of  shank  to 
the  handle  of  faucets  of  the  Fuller  pattern  used  on  sink-backs,  must 
bo  such  that  the  han<!les  wit!  turn  strai^t  back. 

A  iK)puIur  fixture  of  comparatively  late  design,  adapted  for  small 
dwellings  an<!  now  made  in  the  cheaper  materials,  is  the  kitchen  sink 
in  combination  with  a  single  laundry  tray,  an  example  of  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  31.  lu  this,  the  drainboanl  serves  as  a  cover  for  the 
Iniy  when  the  sink  is  in  use.  Sinks  have  also  l»een  supplied  in  com- 
bination with  lavatories,  one  sink  being  ]ilaceil  in  the  center  or  at 
the  euii  of  a  Iwitten-  of  lavatories. 
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A  pantry  sink  (Fig.  32)  should  always  l)e  provided  with  a  drain- 
l)oanl.  It  is  a  smaller  fixture  than  the  kitchen  sink,  and  is  nearly 
always  of  the  plug-strainer  and  overflow  type.  Its  faucets  are  gener- 
ally of  the  high-nozzle  tj'pe,  like  those  for  shampoo  purp  r^s,  but  of 
smaller  capacity  and  l)etter  adapted  to  rinsing  than  are  kitchen-sink 
faucets.  Indeed,  the  pantry  sink  proper  need  not  necessarily  differ 
at  all  fn)m  sinks  used  for  other  purposes.  Every  feature  of  its  trim- 
mings and  setting  is  intended  to  best  serve  the  butler's  needs. 

•  The  waste  matter  from  the  butler's  sink  is  not  like  that  from  the 
kitchen  sink;  hence  the  waste  pipe  is  not  necessarily  so  large,  nor  is  a 
grease-trap  so  badly 
needed.  Grease  in 
considerable  quan- 
tities finds  its  way 
into  kitchen-sink 
waste  pipes.  It 
floats  on  the  stream 
of  waste  water  as  it 
travels  through  the 
pipe,  and,  being 
always  next  the  in- 
terior surf  ace,  either 
adheres  thereto  on 
contact,  or  by  a  re- 
duction in  tempera- 
ture is  chilled  and 
congealed,  thus  clinging  to  the  pipe  walls.  Successive  layers  of 
grease  are  in  this  way  accumulated,  and  the  bore  of  the  pipe  is 
finally  reduced  so  much  that  solid  matter  easily  completes  the  stop- 
page. Forcing  out,  and  then  filling  the  pipe  with  boiling  lye  water, 
and  again  flushing  with  hot  water,  will  usually  remove  most  of  the 
obstruction.  Sometimes  the  lye  loosens  the  grease  in  chunks,  which 
cleg  the  pipe  seriously  at  the  first  favoring  point,  and  the  pipe  must 
then  be  cleaned  manually. 

When  once  choked  with  grease,  the  pipe  must  ultimately  be 
o|)ened  and  cleaned  by  hand,  often  at  material  expense  when  long 
lines  are  deep  underground.  To  avoid  this  trouble,  various  traps 
(of  which  two  examples  are  shown  in  Fig.  33)  have  been  designed  to 


Pig.  31.    Kitchen  Sink  and  Single  Laundry  Tray  Combined. 
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srpanili?  jiri<i  rolUft  tlie  gifasc,  ciOipr  by  flotation  or  by  <-hilling — 

ncrally  by  the  former.     Trups  to  collecl  the  (fiT'a.sc  by  llolation  were 

iiiorly  iinproviHc*!  by  ibc  pliiml»er,  being  plactnl  in  tht>  drainpipe  just 

t»<le  the  bnikliii^.    Tliis  Iwiifion  left  tiK>  tnucli  pijK-  i^iibje<'t  to 

I'liiikiiig  Itctwcen   tlic  grease-trap   and  the  sink;  ami  the  trap  itsell 

often  Ix'caine  a  generator  u(  bad  odors  in  warm  weatlier. 

The  greji.se-lnipa  now  commonly  fiirnisheti  are  placwi  in  the 


kitchen  uniier  the  sink,  am!  fnKjnriilly  si- 


as  tlie  regular  trap  for 
the  fixture.  The  gn-a-sc 
is  easily  removed  by  lift- 
ing out  the  container  or 
by  skinmiing  rr.>m  the 
top.  dinged  bolts  with 
thimib-nuts  secure  the 
eovers  so  that  they  tan 
I  be  easily  and  quickly 
I  opened  and  securely 
rlos«i. 

Trap,s  which  chill 
tile  grease  are  not  used 
so  much  as  those  acting 
by  simple  Holiition,  but 
llicy  <!n  tile  work  per- 
fectly. The  chilling  proc- 
eess  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  water  jacket  thnaigh  which  the  cold-water  supply  passes. 
The  water  entering  low,  surrounds  the  wall  of  the  pot  trap  williiti, 
and  pa.sscs  out  high  up  on  the  opposite  siiie  (see  fixture  at  left  in 
Fig.  3;i).  Circulation — or,  rather,  change  of  water — in  the  jacket,  is 
(leiK-ndent  on  the  amount  of  water  used  at  the  fixtures. 

The  usual  slop  sink  is  IS  by  22  inches  and  about  12  inches  deep, 
(lenendly  it  is  funiislu-^l  mounted  on  a  trap  standard,  as  in  Fig.  34, 
which  ser\es  the  double  purpose  of  support  and  waste-trap. 

Care  should  1*  taken  before  instjilluig  a  fixture  placed  upon  a 
trap  standard,  to  examine  carefully  whether  the  seal  of  the  trap  is 
pRividetl  for  by  .suitable  interior  partitions.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  defects  in  the  cnsting,  if  of  iron  or  brass — or  in  the  porcelain,  if 
of  tliat  material — which  would  seriously  affect  the  maintenance  of  the 


Fig.  St.    Paulry  Sink. 
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water  seal.  In  fact,  it  is  desirable  in  connection  with  slop  sinks;  aa 
wilh  all  other  fixtures,  that  the  trap  he  of  snch  a  form  as  to  show 
clearly,  even  after  being  set  in  place,  the  position  of  the  various  por- 
tions which  constitute  the  trap  an<l  maintain  the  water  seal. 

The  waste  pipe  is  never  less  in  diameter  than  2  inches,  and  is 
iisnally  H  or  4  inches.  The  outlet  is  invariably  tlirough  an  open 
strainer. 

Slop  sinks  are  msulc  in  all  the  materials  common  to  other  fixtures 
except  natural  stone.  These  sinks  arc  to  the  chambermaid  what  tlie 
kitchen  sink  is  to  the  cook.  The  shape  and  liberal-sized  waste  are 
well  aiiapte<{  to  removing  slop  and  scnib  water.  In  the  complete 
fixture,  the  sink  is  provideil  with  an  elevated  tank  and  flushing  rim. 


S«p:iratlng  and  Collecting  Grease. 


tocleansetlie  fixture  walls;  also  with  hot  and  cold  supplies  for  drawing 
water,  rinsing  mops,  etc.  The  supplies  usually  connect  Ixitween  the 
valves,  an<l  terminate  with  a  long  spout  with  pail-hook  and  brace. 
The  spont  supports  the  pail  over  the  center  of  the  sink  while  filling. 
The  ordinary  slop  sink  is  provideil  with  hot  and  cold  faucets;  and  as 
the  rims  of  the  cheaper  kinds  arc  plain  flanges,  no  tank  flushing  is 
pos.sihle. 

Laundry  Trays.  These  are  made  in  all  the  materials  used  in 
other  plumbing  fixtures.  Wood  trays  were  formerly  common  but 
their  unfitness  because  of  absorption  and  o<iors,  coupled  with  the 
increase  in  cost  of  lumber  and  the  lessening  in  cost  of  the  better 
materials,  has  effectually  driven  tlicm  out  of  the  businesi. 
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j)lumU'r  furnished  a  hinged  cover. 
Side-haiKlle  faucets  were  necessarv 

• 

t(i  allow  the  cover  to  close,  as  holes 
for  to[>-handle  faucets  would  be  so 
low  as  to  make  usel(\ss  too  much  of 
the  .sj)ace  alx)ve  them.  The  faucet- 
lioliM  were  .irliloin  fitted  water-ti^ht.  Holes  are  not  now  made  in 
fniVN  u.iieMS  onlcred,  and  the  side-handle  wash-tray  bibb  is  disap- 
iK'nnn^.     '1'Ih7  were  always  annoying.     If  placed  with  the  handles 
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right  and  left  as  iiilcnded,  the  seat  could  not  be  examine!,  and 
no  reaming  or  dressing  of  the  faucet  seat  could  be  done  without  re- 
moving the  faucet.  When  placed  with  the  faucet  handles  facing  each 
other,  they  were  wrong-hamled  and  too  close  togetlier.  It  was  awk- 
ward to  supply  air-chambers — especially  so  when  all  the  faucet  holes 
were  equidistant  from  the  top.  When  placeil  for  one  line  of  supply 
above  the  other,  one  line  of  holes  was  too  low.  These  objections  com- 
bined brought  about  the  practice  of  omitting  the  covers,  putting  the 
supplies  over  the  trays,  and  using  regular  sink  faucets.  Overflows  are 
provided  only  when  so  ordered. 

Enameled  backs  with  air-chambers  and  faucets  are  supplied  with 
poll-rira  enameled-iron  trays.     A  complete  set  of  three  trays,  with  all 


attachments  and  fittings,  is  shown  in  Fig,  35.  Flat-rim  trays  are 
made  with  or  without  faucet-holes,  and  are  intended  to  have  a  hard- 
wood frame  to  secure  them  rigidly.  The  wood  frame  and  cover  can 
l»e  had  with  the  fixture,  but  the  plumber  often  supplies  them.  Nickcl- 
plated  or  plain  brass  wastes  and  traps  arc  furnished  for  trays,  but 
the  plumber  can  provide  lead  or  cast-iron  waste,  if  wanted. 

Water-Closets.  Types  of  water-closets  arc  itmumerable,  and 
are  .separable  info  classes  according  to  principles  of  action.  Porcelain 
and  painfe<l  or  enameled  iron  are  the  materials  used.  Porcelain  is 
more  fragile,  but  has  the  Iwtter  finish  and  is  susceptible  of  a  greater 
variety  of  design  and  ornamentation.  The  all-vitrcous  body  of 
water-closet  china  of  to-day  is  far  superior  to  the  glazed  clay  ware 
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of  the  past^  wfaicfa,  depending  only  on  surface  impermeability,  soon 
crmckrd  badly,  thus  peimitting  of  absorption,  the  forerunner  of  orlors 
viuch  DO  plumlier*s  skill  eould  prevent  Enameled  iron  has  not  so 
tlurable  a  aufaee,  but  will  stand  rough  usage,  and  has  the  ai Ivanta^^ 
of  renr  seUom  cracking  from  frost  even  though  the  water  in  the  tnip 


Tbe  greater  relative  advantage  and  durability  of  the  porcelain 
doKset  over  the  best  qualities  of  enameledHron  fixtures,  should  not  l)e 
overlooked.  There  is  less  adherence  of  the  foul  wastes  to  a  porcelain 
5urtu:e  than  to  the  enameled  surface.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  enamel 
is  :aibject  more  or  less  to  abrasion  by  the  use  of  harsh  scouring  ma- 
terials, as  wcU  as  to  decomposition  by  uric  acid  and  water-closet  dis- 
charges, and  is  therefore  not  a  very  durable  material.  These  state- 
ments can  be  confirmed  bv  observation  of  closets  which  have  been 
in  use  for  a  number  of  vears. 

Iron  ck)sets  of  the  better  forms  are  used  most  in  public  places, 
stores,  warehouses,  etc.  Tbe  pan  closet,  of  iron,  with  earthenware 
bowl,  is  not  now  installed.  For  these,  a  trap  was  placed  under  the 
fkwr.  The  pan.  operated  by  the  same  lever  as  the  flushing  valve, 
rvtaiiHxl  water,  partially  sealing  the  body  from  the  bowl.  The  flush 
was  l»v  the  swirliiii:  of  a  stream  which  entereil  taiim?ntiallv  under  the 
rim.  The  Unvls  wen*  nnuKl,  as  is  necessiin'  in  all  hopjKT  closets 
thii>  washetl,  for  water  ^ill  not  swirl  in  an  oval  lx)wl. 

The  objection  to  the  jxin  water-closet  is  principally  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  outer  bowl  or  container  is  a  receptacle  of  filth  which  can 
never  W  pR>piTly  cleansetl.  ^^^len  the  pan  (le{K)sits  its  contents  in 
the  lower  jx>rtion  of  the  fixture,  a  considerable  amount  of  the  filth 
is  sj^itten^l  upon  the  walls  and  is  not  subject  to  the  cleansing  eilect 
of  the  stR^im  of  water  which  scours  only  the  up[x*r  bowl.  When  the 
elosi^t  is  opera tt^K  the  (xK)rs  from  this  concealed  surface  permeate  the 
nH>m  in  an  objei'tionahle  manner. 

Tall  rouml  hopjx^rs  with  swirling  supply  are  yet  frequently  usihI 
in  outhoust^s  and  other  exposeil  places.  No  other  form  of  closet  will 
staml  such  locations  under  like  conditions.  The  waste-trap  is  not 
placeil  immediately  under  the  hopper,  as  in  other  forms,  but  down 
Inflow  the  freezing  depth — five  feet  as  a  nile.  The  supply  valve  is 
also  placed  l)elow  freezing,  and  is  operated  by  a  pull  or  by  seat-action. 
These  closets  aR'  coniinuom  or  aftcr-wa^sh,  acconling  to  the  style  of 
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valve  used.  Such  an  outfit  is  the  simple  frost-proof  closet  of  the 
market.  Tall  oval  hoppers  with  valve  and  slotted  spud  attached, 
swirl  or  rather  direct  the  water  sideways  in  both  directions,  but  not 
effectively.  The  tank  supply  is  also  ineflScient  when  delivered  through 
a  slotted  spud  under  the  common  flanged  rim.  Short  oval  and  round 
hoppers,  with  valve  or  tank  supply  operated  by  a  pull  or  by  seat-action, 
fitted  to  "S,"  "f  S,"  and  "i  S"  or  "F'  traps,  for  lead  or  iron  pipe 
floor  connection,  make  up  several  hjindred  closet  combinations,  each 
differing  in  some  respect  from  the  others.  These  are  the  poorest 
types  of  water-closet. 

A  sectional  view  of  the  Combined  Hopper  and  Trap  pedestal  of 
to-day  is  shown  in  Fig.  36.  It  is  made  in  one  piece,  in  both  porcelain 
and  enameled  iron.  This  form  resulted  from  the  separate  hopper 
and  trap  fixtures  before  mentioned.  The  combined  form  has  oval 
bowl  and  flushing  rim  for  tank  supply. 

The  Wash-out  closet  is  a  modification  of  the  combined  hopper 
and  trap,  being  formed  with  a  dipping  bed  under  the  mouth  of  the  bowl, 
which  retains  enough  water  to  keep  soil  from  sticking  to  the  surface. 
The  water-bed  makes  it  necessary  to  discharge  the  contents  at  either 
front  or  rear  of  bowl.  The  back-outlet  wash-out  is  most  repulsive 
to  view;  in  them  the  drop-leg,  which  the  flush  never  washes  thoroughly, 
is  always  in  view,  so  that  its  filthy  condition  suggests  cleansing  by 
hand.  The  front-outlet  wash-out,  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  37,  is  of 
more  inviting  appearance;  but  the  drop-leg,  although  hidden,  is 
there  just  the  same. 

Both  the  Wash-out  and  the  Combined  Hopper  and  Trap  types 
have  one  fault  in  common.  The  trap  almost  always  contains  the  soil 
from  one  usage.  When  the  contents  of  the  trap  are  flushed  out  after 
using,  sometimes  a  similar  mass  refills  it.  Of  course,  two  or  three 
consecutive  flushes  would  leave  comparatively  clean  water  in  the  trap, 
but  this  is  not  to  be  expected  in  regular  usage. 

On  certain  occasions  the  wash-out  may  serve  a  useful  purpose 
on  account  of  the  water-bed.  The  stools  of  children  or  the  sick  may 
thus  be  easily  observed  at  the  will  of  the  physician  or  at  the  discretion 
of  those  in  charge,  while  such  is  impossible  where  the  soil  is  submerged 
at  once. 

Pneumatic  Siphon  closets  of  various  types  have  been  put  on  the 
market.     A  good  example  of  tlie  type  requiring  two  traps  with  an 
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air-space  between,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3S.  A  spi-rially  (tmstnicled 
fliisliing  tank  Is  connected  with  the  air-space  Wtwccn  the  tnips  The 
falling  of  the  flush  water  creates  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  l>ottoni  com- 
partment of  the  tank,  which  induces  siphonage  of  tlie  bowl  conteiiLs. 
Tu  maintain  a  plenum  in  the  flushing  compartment  of  tlie  tatik 
while  the  flush  water  is  flowing  down  and  into  the  closet,  the  air 
between  the  tntps  is  extracted,  Ixiing  drawn  up  througli  the  air-pi|» 
into  the  tank.  Atmospheric  pressure  in  the  room  simply  presses  the 
water  out  of  the  bowl  anti  upper  trap  when  the  pressure  below  it  is 
sufficiently  reduced.  This  water,  in  motion,  added  to  tliiit  of  the 
lower  trap  which  has  been  drawn  alx>ve  its  normal  level  in  response 
to  the  vacuum,  is  sufficient  to  form  tlie  long  leg  of  an  ordinarj'  siphon ; 
and  tlius  both  traps  would  be  entirely  emptied  were  it  not  for  the  vent 


r 


in  the  erown  uf  the  lower  trap  breaking  the  siphonage  in  time  lo  save 
■A  water  seal  for  the  lower  trap. 

The  upper  trap  with  water  visible  in  the  closet  bowl  in  repose,  is 
supplied  by  the  after-fill,  tlms  establishing  conditions  for  the  next 
aclion.  The  lower  trap  of  such  closets  must  be  back-vente<i,  and  it 
is  essential  that  the  upper  trap  have  no  back  vent. 

The  proper  action  of  the  tank  is  necessary  to  operate  a  pneumatic 
closet-  A  closet  constructed  on  any  other  principle  can  be  flushed 
with  a  bucket,  by  hand,  if  its  tankisout  of  order,  ^^'hcna  pneumatic 
closet,  however,  gets  contrary,  pouring  water  into  the  bowl  simply 
filLs  or  overflows  it.  The  outlet  is  air-bound,  and  no  passiige  of  water 
to  the  soil  pipe  can  fake  place  until  the  barrier  of  air  lietwcen  ihe  traps 
is  removed. 
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Fig.   38.      Section  of  Pneu- 
matic Siphon  Closet,  with 
Two  Traps  ami  Inter- 
vening Air-Space. 


The  closets  now  accorded  first  place  and  generally  used  in  the 
best  work,  are  of  the  Jet^Siphon  type,  illustrated  by  the  sectional 
view,  Kg.  39.  These  use  more  water  than  is  necessary  to  flush 
other  kinds  of  closets,  because  a  portion  of  the  water  is  employed  to 
produce  the  siphonage.  A  channel  leading 
from  the  flush-water  inlet  to  the  bottom  of 
the  trap,  conveys  a  stream  of  water  to  the 
trap  leg,  and  injects  it  upward  therein.  The 
water  in  the  channel  has  considerable  ve- 
locity, and,  being  discharged  into  the  water 
in  the  trap,  imparts  its  energy  to  the  whole 
mass,  which,  aided  by  the  rise  due  to  the  in- 
coming water  from  the  flushing  rim,  moves 
upward  at  an  increased  speed  depending  on 
the  ratio  of  mass  and  jet.  ^Vhen  the  water 
in  the  trap  has  been  lifted  in  this  way  to  an 
extent  where  suflScient  of  it  can  fall  over  the  weir  into  the  out-leg  of 
the  trap,  a  siphonic  movement  begins,  and  true  siphonage  finally  takes 
place,  the  cessation  of  which  depends  upon  the  lack  of  sufficient  water 
to  continue  it.  Before  the  closet  tank  is  emptied,  siphonage  often 
sweeps  out  the  trap  thoroughly;  and  what  water  falls  back  into  the 
bowl  when  the  siphon  breaks,  together  with  the  incoming  jet  and  flush, 
causes  a  second  siphonage. 

Accuracy  in  pointing  the  jet  and  in  shaping  the  surfaces  of  its 

environment,  are  essential.     If  the 
surface  above   the   jet-hole    favors 
interference   by  the   water  flowing 
from   the  bowl,  siphonage*   will   Ik* 
delayed  and  al)ortive,  and  may  not 
take  place  at  all.  *  So,  also,  if  the 
jet  is  not  directed  so  as  to  main- 
tain approximate  concentricity  in  its 
travel   through  the  mass  of  water. 
Pig.  39.   Section  of  Jet-Siphon  Closet,    its  energy  is  uot  expc^udcd  to  advan- 
tage, and  failure  is  likely. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  iron  closc»ts  not  siphoning  perfectly.    The 
iron  pattern  can  be  altered  until  it  gives  the  best  effect  in  practice, 
after  which  all  closets  cast  from  it  should  do  the  same.     With  porce- 
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lain  ware,  however,  everv  closet  maile  requires  the  same  skill  in 
design;  and  notwithstanding  liow  perfectly  the  closet  may  be  Tonued 
and  the  jet-hole  cut,  shrinkage  in  the  kiln  during  the  dicing  and 
burning  process  is  apt  to  warp  the  wall  and  change  the  pnxlnct  so 
that  it  will  not  act  properly.  Closets  of  both  materials,  apparently 
perfect,  often  fail  when  first  tried  after  installation,  owing  to  foreign 
matter  or  fragments  of  enamel,  elay,  or  iron  lodpng  in  the  jet  and 
changing  its  action.  I'snally  these  obstructions  are  easily  removed 
by  the  plumber. 

The  jet  principle  has  been  added  to  the  Combined  Hopper  and 
Trap  closet  before  mentioned,  producing  In  it  a  siphonie  action  result- 
ing in  very  much  improved  service  over  that  of  the  simple  form.  With 
the  jet-action,  the  Combined  Hopper  and  Trap  is  generally  termctl 
a  Wask-Dovm  Siphon.  The  so-called  "jet"  is  applied  in  two  ways. 
In  some  makes,  the  flush  rim  has  an  extra  large  and  specially  formed 
fan-wash  feature,  which  directs  down  the  back  wall  of  the  bowl  a 
sluice-like  stream.  This  stream,  in  addition  to  wetting  tlie  paper  and 
foreing  it  down  into  the  water,  where  it  will  be  promptly  carried  out, 
sweeps  round  the  curve  of  the  bowl  outlet  in  such  a  way  as  to  lend  its 
force  to  the  water  in  the  trap  to  produce  apparent  and  not  infre- 
quently true  siphonage. 

.\nother  form  of  the  wash-down  siphon  is  provided  with  a  channel 
from  the  flush  inlet,  down  outside  the  back  wall  of  the  bowl,  to  near  or 
even  below  the  water-level  in  the  bowl,  where  the  jet  enters  through  a 
slit.  The  action  is  much  the  same  as  with  the  special  fan-wash 
mentioned,  but  is  generally  superi(»r  in  siphonie  effectiveness. 

Jet-siphon  closets  are  not  provided  with  vent  openings  in  the 
clo.set  proper,  except  for  the  local  l)owi  ventilation.  Wash-out  traps 
are,  or  should  be,  vented.  The  simple  hopper  and  trap  should  be 
vente<l  in  the  trap.  Wash-tlown  siphons,  generally,  are  not  vented, 
but  it  is  permissible  to  vent  them  low  down  in  theoutlet  legof  the  trap. 

All  closets  for  indoor  use  should  have  flushing  rims.  In  all 
earthenware  closets  and  in  some  forms  of  iron  closets,  the  rims  are 
made  integral ;  but  the  iron  rims  are,  as  a  rule,  separate  pieces,  form- 
ing a  water  channel  around  tlie  bowl.  The  bottom,  inner  eilge  of  the 
inin  rim  hugs  the  wall  of  the  bowl  as  closely  as  practicable,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  water  falls  through  regularly  spaced  serrations.  Various 
provisions  in    the  shape   of   barriers   opposite   the   Hush  inlet,  per- 
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forated  race-way  shelves  along  the  rim  above  the  exit  openings,  etc., 
are  made  to  insure  the  rim  filling  and  flushing  properiy  all  around. 

All  kinds  of  closets  were  formeriy  made  without  regard  to  the  kind 
of  seat  to  be  used.  Boxed-in  cabinet  seats,  self-supporting,  were 
universal.  These  gave  way  to  seat  and  frame,  with  wall  and  leg 
support.  To-day  closets  are  commonly  made  with  base  flanges 
designed  to  support  the  weight  of  the  person,  and  are  provided  with 
lugs  or  seat-shelf  for  attaching  the  seat  directly  to  the  bowl,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  40.  Metal  post  hinges  are  best  in  every  way,  if  well  made  and 
strong.  The  competition  goods,  however — made  to  sell  rather  than 
use — are  so  light  as  neither  to  keep  the  seat  in  place  nor  to  aid  in  hold- 
ing it  together  under  the  severe  strain.  The  hinged  wood-cleat  seats 
bolted  to  the  closet  are  strong,  but  are  objectionable  because  they 
cannot  be  kept  dry  or  clean  under  the 
cleat. 

Closets  are  operated  with  pull  or 
push-button  tanks  requiring  the  attention 
of  the  user;  and  are  also  made  of  the  seat- 
action  type.  Children  are  likely  to  be  for- 
getful, and  visitors  to  public  toilet  rooms 
indifferent,  to  such  an  extent  that  auto- 
matic closets  are  desirable  for  public 
places  and  schools. 

^,  r»        1       .  1  1  ii       ^^'  ^-  Closet  with  Base  Flange 

Closets  are  fitted    with  two  styles    of  support,  and  with  Lugs  for 

•'  Attaching  Seat. 

tanks — one  placed  about  7  feet  from  the 

floor  and  serving  with  a  flush  pipe  never  more  than  1^  inches  in 
diameter;  and  the  other  placed  low  down,  as  close  to  the  bowl 
as  connections  will  permit.  Examples  of  the  high-tank  and  Imv- 
tank  arrangements  are  shown  in  Figs.  41  and  42,  respectively.  The 
low  tanks  are  wider  and  deeper  than  the  high  style,  but  dr  not  extend 
out  from  the  wall  so  much.  The  low  position  delivers  the  water 
at  much  less  velocity  than  the  elevated  style,  and,  to  secure  the  utmost 
speed  and  the  volume  necessary,  the  flush  connection  is  never  less  than 
2-inch  in  a  low-tank  closet.  The  rim  and  jet  channel  are  proportion- 
ately larger  in  bowls  intended  for  use  with  low  tanks.  High  tanks 
are  about  17  by  9  by  10  inches.  Sheet  lead  and  sheet  copper  are  used 
for  closet-tank  linings.  Some  kinds  of  water,  through  galvanic  action, 
attack  the  soldering  of  the  seams  in  copper-lined  tanks  with  more 
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ellect  than  whore  lead  iilinnr  b  uati,  GcnemHy,  however,  tiipixT- 
lim!<l  tanks  givo  satisfaptioii  if  the  copper  is  heavy  enough  (12  to  16  oz.) 
atul  pn>i>t'rly  put  in.  Some  makers  lock-seam  llie  hnings  wateMi^t, 
and  solJcr  on  llii'  outside  Iwfore  placing  the  copper  in  tlic  mmd  case. 

On  account  of  the  greater  depth  of  low 
tanks,  swelling  of  the  wood  case  has, 
doubtless,  been  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
trouble  experienced  with  this  type.  When 
put  together  in  tlie  factory,  the  wood  is 
ven-  dr}-,  and  after  being  used  for  a  short 
tiiuo,  increases  in  height  as  a  result  fif 
swelling  from  dampness.  If  the  lining  lie 
tacked  to  the  wood  at  bottom  and  top,  in- 
jury- is  RUK  to  result.  If  tacked  at  the  top 
only,  the  copper  will  soon  be  support- 
ing the  water  without  help  except  where 
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ll  is  iiDw  till'  practice  to  omit  fastening 
liiis  U'l'ii  ftjinid  iicirs.sim-  with  luillc(H-ks 
■iiic  [ii'ojiiT  iiflcr-fill,  the  flush  conucctinu 
ill  if.sriilinii  the  Ik>wI  with  it.s  ilrainiug.s. 
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Low  tanks  flush  with  much  less  noise  than  high  ones,  and  permit 
placing  the  closet  under  windows  and  low  ceilings.  I^w  ones  require 
more  width  on  account  of  the  tank,  and  more  depth  from  the  wall  to 
the  front,  as  the  seat  and  lid  must  be  placed  far  enough  forward  to  be 
thrown  back  and  remain  leaning  against  the  front  cI  the  tank.  Low 
tanks  are  provided  with  ventilated  covers;  while  the  high  pattern, 
which  is  out  of  children's  reach, 
is  left  open  at  the  top.  The  fewer 
working  parts  in  a  tank,  the  less 
likely  it  is  to  get  out  of  order. 

A  type  of  seat-action  closet 
very  seldom  placed  in  private 
houses,  is  that  with  closed  metal 
tank,  as  represented  in  Fig.  43. 
Depressing  the  seat  opens  a  valve 
in  the  supply,  and  the  water  passes 
up  through  a  flush  pipe  into  a 
closed  tank.  The  air  in  the  tank 
is  compressed  until  the  air-pres- 
sure counterbalances  that  of  the 
water.  When  the  seat  is  released , 
the  supply  valve  closes;  and  a 
valve  is  opened,  establishing  com- 
munication between  the  closet 
and  the  tank.  The  compressed 
air  then  expels  the  water  in  the 
tank,  flushing  the  closet  just  as  a 
large  supply  with  corresponding 
pressure  would  do  without  a  tank. 
Closed-tank  closets  depend  on 
pressure.  The  space  occupied  by 
the  air  in  the  tank  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  pressure;  hence, 
even  in  heavy  pressure,  considerable  of  the  tank's  capacity  is  yet 
occupied  by  air  when  equilibrium  is  established ;  and  the  less  the 
pressure,  the  smaller  the  amount  of  water  it  is  possible  to  get  into  the 
tank.  They  are  therefore  not  fit  for  very  light  pressures,  though  they 
sometimes  serve  well  in  the  basement  of  a  building  where  failure 
would  be  certain  on  the  upper  floor. 


Fig.  43.    Seat- Action  Closet  with  Closed 
Metal  Tank. 
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OMidcnsatioD  oo  Tottai  teaks  is  uuK^ring.  C^ien  tanks  6f  poroe- 
lun  ud  iim  an  used  mote  or  less,  but  sweating  ia  hard  to  ovetCome. 
Bne  paiat  and  gmnnd  ooik  finiaheg  have  been  oiqdojnd  irith  aome 
satisbctnii;  and  dripcupotdbusdiscliaiging  into  Hie  flni^  just  under 
die  tank  have  aeired  in  this  cafiadtjr,  bat  nothing  oremnnes  the 
sweating  sd  wefl  as  a  t^^t  wood  case,  insalated  metal  caaes  not 
enqited.  Some  makes  of  Ae  iwessaie-tank  doaet  leqaiie  too  mudi 
'  wei^t  on  die  seat  for  sDccesAd  <^iaatioo  by  a  diild,  and  cbiUKn 
would  as  a  Rile  leaTe  &e  scat  too  aooo  to  aUow  die  tank  to  fill  leaaoD- 
ablywdL  The  flodi  p^  of  pnssate  dosets  is  bom  a  fewinchesto 
|iD«ir  fcet  in  ka^tfa.  The  afta<4ill  is  accompMAed  l^  projecting  die 
ftnA  oooneetioD  into  die  tank  as  inch  or  mne,  and  diUUng  a  ^-indi 
hole  or  less  throogh  it  near  die  bottnn  of  tank.  The  n^iid  flow 
oeaaes  iriien  die  watH4ev(l  faDs  to  die  ui^>er  end  of  the  inwaid- 
piDJecting  flash  caonectnn,  and  the  after-^  dnins  into  and  down 
die  BaA  doidy. 

The  fiudi  fittings  of  an  afwn  tenk  omsEt  easwitially  of  a  valve 
to  adnut  water  to  die  fboA  pqte;  an  ovttflow  alwajs  opea  to  the  fliuii 
pipe;  and  a  lever  and  connection,  widi  diain  and  pull  or  bottrai.  to 
(q>«i  die  flush  valve.  A  snnqile  example  of  tfaeae  is  die  ai|dioD  goose- 
neck, wth  flush-valve  disc  on  one  end  and  lever  connection  at  the 
other.  Prongs  extend  below  the  disc  to  guide  and  keep  it  in  place. 
The  overflow  is  throu^  the  gooseneck.  Lifting  the  gooseneck  an 
instant  permits  enough  n'ater  to  flow  down  the  flush  to  start  the 
siphon  through  it  when  the  pull  is  released.  The  tank  then  siphons 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  gooseneck  arm, 

^Mierc  sliortness  of  flush  pipe  or  form  of  closet  requires  a  decided 
after-fill,  this  is  secured  by  special  provision  in  the  flush  fittings,  or 
by  leading  some  of  the  supply  delivered  by  the  ball  cock  into  the 
overflow. 

The  supply  fittings  of  a  closet  tank  consist  merely  of  a  ball  cock 
of  suitable  form.  For  light  pressure,  simple  leverage  suflSces.  For 
hea^'y  pressure,  the  inlet  in  the  valve  would  have  to  be  too  small,  or 
the  ball  too  large  and  stem  too  long,  for  a  small  tank,  if  simple  lever- 
age were  employed.  Therefore  compound -leverage  cocks  are  usually 
substituted  where  the  pressure  contended  with  is  over  30  pounds. 
Tliere  are  ball  cocks  made  in  which  the  buoyancy  of  the  ball  merely 
operates  a  small  secondary  valve  in  a  way  to  establish    the  initial 
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pressure  over  a  disc  of  larger  upper  surface  than  that  of  the  under  side 
which  covers  the  main  water  inlet  of  the  cock.  The  disc  is  thus  ef- 
fectually seated,  regardless  of  the  pressure;  and  a  4-inch  ball  may  be 
arranged  to  close  almost  any  size  valve  against  any  pressure. 

When  the  cock  is  attached  through  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  no 
precaution  against  sound  is  necessary.  WTien  the  cock  is  fitted  in 
high  up,  a  pipe  from  the  delivery  is  extended  to  near  the  bottom  of  tank 
for  the  purpose  of  muffling  the  sound  of  the  water  as  it  fills  the  tank. 
An  unmuffled  delivery  and  a  high-tank  flush  make  considerable  noise 
when  the  closet  is  flushed,  and  are  suggestive  and  very  embarrassing 
to  sensitive  people.  Silent  action  is  therefore  the  goal  for  which 
many  strive.  Silence  at  the  expense  of  thoroughly  washing  the  closet 
surfaces  and  flushing  out  the  contents,  is  not  desirable;  some  noise 
is  necessary  to  the  rapidify  of  action  essential  to  thorough  scouring 
and  evacuation. 

Tanks  requiring  the  flush  valve  to  be  held  off  the  seat  during 
the  entire  flush,  are  now  no  longer  installed.  Perfect  silence  in  the 
flush  pipe  of  a  high-tank  closet  has  been  obtained  by  a  type  of  flush 
fittings  that  permits  the  pipe  to  hang  full  of  water.  The  flush  valve 
being  opened,  water  begins  to  flow  into  the  closet  immediately.  When 
tlie  valve  closes,  no  air  having  access  at  the  upper  end  of  the  flush,  the 
pipe  remains  filled.  The  flush  valve  of  such  a  closet  must  close 
absolutely  water-tight  to  prevent  continual  dribbling  into  the  bowl. 

Of  late  years,  direct-flushing  valves  of  many  forms  have  been  a 
feature  of  water-closet  design.  These  valves  make  the  individual 
closet  tank  unnecessary.  Direct-flushing  closets,  a  type  of  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  44,  have  the  same  advantage  as  the  low  tank  in  the 
matter  of  l)eing  placed  where  high  closets  cannot  conveniently  be 
arranged.  A  check  to  their  more  general  adoption  has  been  the  lack 
of  large  supplies  in  residences  and  other  buildings. 

The  possibility  that  the  house  system  of  water  supply  may  be 
contaminated  from  the  water-closet  if  the  water  supply  is  directly 
connected  to  the  water-closet  fixture,  should  not  be  overlooked.  Al- 
though this  contamination  is  more  likely  to  take  place  in  the  operation 
of  the  older  types  of  closets,  such  as  the  pan  closet  and  the  plunger 
type,  it  is  not  of  rare  occurrence  in  connection  with  later  types,  espe- 
cially the  so-called  frost-proof  fixture.  If  the  pressure  is  materially 
lowered  in  the  street  main  by  accident  or  othcn\'ise,  it  sometimes 
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happens  that  water  may  be  drawn  back  into  the  house  system  by 
siphonage  from  a  water-closet  or  like  fixture,  thus  of  course  incurring 
the  possibility  that  germs  of  disease  may  be  brought  into  the  water 
supply  used  for  domestic  purposes.  The  use  of  a  tank  into  which 
the  water  is  first  drawn,  obviates  this  danger. 

The  ordinary  dwelling  or  storehouse  supply  can  be  ma^le  to 
operate  successfully  by  placing  an  accumulating  chamber  on  the 
branch  to  the  closet,  and  having  a  check-valve  on  the  street  side  of  it, 
so  that  the  water  cannot  flow  back  when  the  pressure  falls  as  a 
result  of  drawing  at  other  points.  In  such  cases  the  pipe  betN\'een  the 
accumulator  and  the  closet  must  be  the  usual  IJ-inch  size.  Closets 
thus  fitted  are  really  only  pressure-tank  closets  ydih  the  flush  con- 
trolled by  a  direct-flushing  valve  to  be  operated  at  will  instead  of 
automatically  by  seat-action. 

In  all  tank  installations,  the  direct  method  is  easily  employed  by 
carrying  the  proper  size  flush  main  directly  to  the  closets,  independ- 
ently of  the  supply  for  other  fixtures.  This  is  recommended  in 
buildings  having  numerous  closets.  One  tank,  with  large  flushing 
main,  will  serve  all  the  closets,  and  thus  the  individual  tanks  and 
equipment  are  not  needed.  Furthermore,  no  trouble  is  then  expcri- 
enct^d  in  providing  suitable  space  for  the  small  tanks.  The  flushing 
valves  may,  if  desired,  l)e  placed  out  of  sight,  and  only  the  operating 
lever  brought  to  view  in  a  convenient  position.  A  flushing  valve  has 
been  made  which,  like  the  secondary-valve  ball  cock,  works  on  tlic  old 
Jennings  diaphragm  principle,  using  a  "time**  filling  cup  to  establish 
the  initial  pressure  over  the  diaphragm.  Releasing  the  pressure  over 
the  diaphragm  by  means  of  the  operating  lever,  opens  the  main 
channel  and  causes  the  closet  to  flush  while  the  time  chamlxT  fills 
again. 

In  this  countrj^  and  most  others,  the  height  of  closets  has  always 
been  uniformly  IG  to  17  inches  to  top  of  seat.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
height  results  in  an  imnatural  position,  and  individual  opinions 
against  it  have  Ix^en  voice<l  from  time  to  time  with  little  effect.  I^ntely, 
however,  more  earnest  attention  has  been  given  the  subject  of  height, 
and  there  has  l)een  designed  a  closet  considerably  lower  than  usual, 
with  the  top  sloping  down  toward  the  back.  This  form,  it  is 
said,  induces  the  user  to  assume  an  upright  position  of  body, 
relatively  more  closely  conforming  to  that  of  the  limbs,  and  favoring 
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unrestricted  ac- 
tion of  the  intes- 
tines.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen 
whether  this 
form  will  result 
in  any  general 
departure  from 
the  old  lines. 

Closets  of- 
ten also  serve  as 
urinals,  espe- 
cially in  private 
houses.  For  lim- 
ited service,  this 
is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered an  actual 
abuse  of  the  fix- 
ture, though  gen- 
eral use  of  dis- 
tinct urinal  fix- 
tures is  indispen- 
sable. 

Range  Clos- 
ets. Batteries  of 
individual  clos- 
ets are  usual  in 
office  buildings 
and  many  other 
such  structures; 
but  in  schools 
and  in  many 
public  places 
open  to  all  class- 
es, ranges  di- 
vided into  stalls 
or  compart- 
ments  have  been  ci 
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lu.-e  wlib  SoclloDttl  View  <it  Siphon  Cloui. 


iidered  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problet 
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The  objections  to  the  range  type  of  fixture  are  inherent  in  tlie 
desi^.  The  fouling  surface  of  a  trough  fixture  is  much  gneater  than 
that  of  the  number  of  individual  closets  to  which  the  fixture  corre- 
sponds, and  certain  parts  of  this  surface  are  not  subject  to  an  luleijuutc 
flushing  action,  A  c<-rtjiin  jnirtion  of  the  surface,  much  larger  relati^elv 
than  tliat  in  individual  fixtures,  is  cxposeil  to  spattering  with  the 
filth,  and  is  alternatoly  wet  and  drj'.  It  is  also  true  that  the  methml 
of  applying  the  water  for  scouring  purposes  is  much  less  satisfactory 
than  with  single  closets.  A  further  objection  to  the  range  fixture  is 
that  in  general  it.s  material  ia  less  desirable  for  the  purpose  than  tlie 
earthenware  or  porcelain  used  for  closets.  On  account  of  thest: 
deficiencies,  for  some  ten  years  past,  indi\'idual  closets  have  been 
use<l  in  public  schools  in  certain  cities  which  have  given  the  most 
attention  to  thia  branch  of  sanitation,  and  tlicir  use  is  lieing  ex- 
tended. 

llange  closets  have  automatic  flushing  tanks  acting  at  any 
required  intenal  Ijctween  Hushes.  The  tanks  are,  as  a  rule,  without 
moving  parts,  and  give  good  service  without  much  attention  uffer  the 
supply  is  once  set  to  flush  at  the  interval  desiretl.  Wbetlier  the 
users  of  a  clos<'t  are  inditTeU'nl  or  irresponsible,  docs  not  clianf?-  the 
result  of  abuse;  and  the  range  type  of  closet  overcomes  many  annoy- 
ances attending  the  use  of  ordinary  individual  closets  in  unsuitable 
places — institutions  for  the  insane  and  feeble-minded,  for  example. 
Ranges,  like  seat-action  closets,  are  not  dependent  on  the  user,  who 
may  forget  to  pull  a  chain  or  push  a  button  and  tliereby  leave  the 
closet  foul. 

Various  forms  of  ranges  arc  now  operated  on  the  siphon  eduction 
principle.  Siphonic  eduction  is  accomplished  in  three  ways — first, 
hy  tlie  double  trap  and  air-pipe  to  the  tank  indicated  by  the  sectional 
view.  Fig.  45,  and  operating  exactly  like  the  individual  pneumatic 
closet  already  described ;  second,  by  a  siphon  outlet-end  in  which  the 
water  falls  over  a  central  weir  that  maintains  the  proper  depth  of 
water  until  the  flush  begins,  and  causes  siphonage  by  breaking  up 
and  filling  the  channel  as  it  passes  through  a  constricted  bend  below. 
The  latter  method  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  46.  Still  another  type 
of  range  is  made  to  siphon  by  jet-action,  just  as  the  individual  jet- 
siphon  closet  does,  the  trap  providing  a  rctjiining  weir  which  holds 
the  water  at  the  proper  level  in  tlie  range  between  flushes. 
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There  are  wash-out  ranges  with  sloping  weirs  at  the  outlet  to 
retain  enough  water  to  keep  soil  from  sticking.  These  are  open 
troughs,  and  the  plumber  provides  the  trap.  Some  siphon  ranges  are 
of  the  open-trough  pattern,  but  the  trap  or  the  siphon  outlet  is  a  part 
of  the  fixture.  All  open-trough  ranges  can  be  supplied  with  a  venti- 
lating section  from  which  a  large  vent  pipe  may  be  carried  to  a  stack 
in  which  a  draft  is  insured  by  a  hot  flue  or  some  other  means.  Such 
ventilation  changes  the  air  in  the  nxjm;  and  by  having  lids  to  all  the 
stoats,  odors  from  the  entire  trough  may  be  uniformly  removed  by 


Fig.  45.    Section  of  Range  Closet,  with  Double  Trap  and  with  Air- Pipe  to  Tank  to  Cause 

Siphonle  Eduction. 

leaving  up  one  lid  only,  at  the  end  opposite  the  vent  pi{)e.  Some 
forms,  having  individuaJ  flushing-rim  bowls  cast  integral  with  the 
section,  are  supplied  by  one  general  flush  pipe,  as  indicated  by  the  plan 
and  elevation  shown  in  Fig.  47.  In  these,  each  bowl  is  separately 
water-sealed,  as  the  normal  water-level  is  above  the  general  conduit 
into  which  the  bowls  discharge. 

Other  forms,  which  receive  the  entire  flush  at  one  end,  are  water- 
sealed  Ixjtween  the  seat  holes.  The  seat-openings,  instead  of  converg- 
ing like  flushing-rim  bowls,  diverge  downward,  so  that,  as  the  water- 
level  recedes  in  the  sections  during  flushing,  soil  fulls  away  from  the 
surface  by  gravity  instead  of  grinding  against  it.    Therefore,  so  far 
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88  clcaiilinesa  is  fonirniul,  ihe  type  with  diverging  surfaces  hut  with- 
out llie  WOTiiriny  cffoct  of  flowing  water  in  the  openings  Is,  in  opcrsiliim, 
the  practicjil  «iuiviilent  of  the  flHshing-rim  tj-pe  with  converging 
siirfiKX-a.  The  op<'n-lroug]i  mnges,  including  the  jeUsiphon  type, 
have  jM-Tfomffd  wiisli^lown  pi|)ea  along  tlic  sides  and  ends,  whi<!h, 
lioweviT,  havt  little  vsdne.  The  ojjen  troughs  arv  inmlc  in  cast 
seclicms  iis  Iimg  iis  converiienl,  joineil  hy  flanjp.-s  with  rublHtr  gaskets 
and  bolts.  Suit- 
ahle  feet  or  chairs 
for  supports  are 
furnished  wi  til  theae 
fixtiiri's, 

Ca.-* t  ])nniti(jas, 
jMirtitiiins  and 
hacks,  and  full 
compartment  par- 
titions, with  slat 
doiirs  and  indica- 
tors, arc  funiishcsl 
to  order  in  any- 
sly  Ic  or  eoinhina- 
tion  dcsintl.  For 
i-xampio,  tlic  range 
for  a  schoolroom 
may  consist  alto- 
gether of  24-inch 
sections  or  divi- 
sions, cxecptonciii- 
PIS.-MI  Sectlaoof  Itange  Closet.  wHb  Slpbon-OuUet  End.  tg^ded  fortlieteach- 
ers'  use  msule  30  inches  and  fitfc<l  with  door  and  full-length  partitions 
to  give  a  thoroughly  private  compartment.  Ranges  are  usually  made 
of  cast  iron,  and  almost  invariably  finished  with  enameled  interior  and 
painted  exterior.  Bowl  or  section  ventilation  is  provided  for  where 
possible.  Wood  scats  anil  covers  are  generally  used;  but  enameled- 
iron  top  frames  witli  hinged  scats  and  covers,  and  rigid  enameled  seats, 
are  also  made. 

Tlic  lower  trap  of  a  double-trap  range  must  be  ventilated.     All 
aoil-pipc  stacks  into  which  ranges  dischai^,  and  fixtures  connected 
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to  thtm,  must  be  well  protected  against  siphonage,  because  the  volume 
of  water  discharged  at  one  time  by  a  range  is  suffident  to  siphon  traps 
tliat  would  retain  their  seals 
under  most  other  conditions. 

Urinals.  Sectional  uri- 
nals are  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terials and  6nish,  and  with 
much  the  same  types  of  de- 
sign, as  range  closets.  They 
are  generally  installed  in  tlie 
same  classes  of  buildings  as  - 
range  closets;  but  such  urinals 
will  often  be  found  in  the 
same  toilet-room  with  individ- 
ual closets.  Roll-rim  enam- 
eled troughs,  with  l)ack  and 
with  simple  perforated  wash- 
down  flush  pipes  on  the  back, 
are  available. 

Single  urinals  are  usually 
of    porcelain,   although   some 
have  been  made  of  iron.    The  common  types  are  pkin  or  lipped, 
made  in  flat-back  and  comer  designs.     Flat-back  types  of  both  de- 


signs are  sliowTi  in  Fig,  48.     All  have  flushing  rims.    Direct-flushing 
valves  of  the  same  type  as  used  on  closets,  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
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tliiui  thtise  use*!  with 
range  dosi-ta,  T  li  c 
tilting  bucket,  pivoteil 
within  a  tank  case, 
which  empties  itself 
periotlicully  by  r 
of  the  flow  of  water 
changing  the  center 
T11UI18-  of  gm^■ity  to  the  un- 
supported    siilc     anil 

rijijiing  it  .just  before  it  overflows,  is  a  familiar  type  uf    Jiii  lomiitic 

urinal-flushing  tank.   The  atundard  tank  with  immovable  parts,  which 

siphons  automaiically,  is  also  prevalent.     Examples  of  the.si-  tj'pcs  iirc 

illiistrato-l  in  section  in 

Fig.  40. 

Another  de 

consi.sts  of  a  tank  with 

common  siphon,  fitted 

with  a  Iiall  cock  which 

opetu,  instead  of  clos- 
ing, as  tile  water  in 

the  tank  Hfts  the  IwU. 

The  interval  Ix-twcen 

flushes  is  governed  by 

a  small    bibb   cock, 

which  may  be  turned 

on  more  or  les,s  so   us 

to  take  greater  or  less 

length  of  time  for  the 

water  in  the  tank  to  reiich  the  ball.     When  water  begins  to  lift  the  Itall, 

the  ball  cock  also  admits   water.     From  this   point   the  tank   fills 
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rapidly.  The  higher  the  ball  is  lifted,  the  faster  the  tank  fills,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  water-level  reaches  a  point  where  water  begins  to  flow 
over  the  neck  of  the  siphon,  it  is  coming  into  the  tank  rapidly  enough 
to  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  overflow  necessary  to  start  the  siphon. 
True  siphonage,  however,  empties  the  tank  much  faster  than  the  sup- 
ply can  fill  it;  and  the  tank  is  soon-empty,  leaving  the  small  bibb  cock 
to  admit  water  again  slowly  to  where  this  action  can  be  repeated. 

Individual  urinals  which  siphon  by  admitting  additional  water 
to  that  which  normally  stands  in  the  fixture,  and  various  other  types, 
will  be  best  understood  from  a  study  of  dealers'  catalogues.  In  good 
work,  marble  backs  and  partitions  usually  enclose  the  urinals  on 
tliree  sides.  Marble  and  slate  stalls  of  various  construction,  with 
channeled  and  guttered  floor,  as  shown  in  Fig.  50,  all  washed  by 
perforated  pipes  fixed  along  the  surfaces,  arc  frequently  used  in  lieu 
of  specific  urinal  fixtures.  A  thick  base  of  slab  material  is  sometimes 
used,  the  gutter  and  drain-hole  being  cut  in  it.  Cast-iron  gutters, 
galvanized  or  enameled,  with  an  outlet-end  adapted  to  a  soil-pipe 
connection,  are  supplied  by  the  makers. 

In  describing  the  fixtures  and  trimmings  that  have  Ixjen  noticed, 
only  salient  features  of  form  and  principles  of  design  have  been  con- 
sidered. Sufficient  guidance  to  insure  intelligent  comparison  of 
merits  and  skilful  discrimination  in  selection,  has  been  given.  (Cata- 
logue detail  and  illustration,  and  a  view  of  the  actual  goods  descril)ed 
therein,  should,  with  what  has  now  been  given,  insure  the  fullest 
understanding  of  the  fixture  branch  of  Plumbing. 

HOUSE  WATER  SUPPLY 

While  the  plumber  is  apt  to  give  more  attention  to  supply  pipe, 
and  to  methods  of  installing  it  in  buildings  to  secure  specific  service, 
water  supply  embraces  also,  in  its  broadest  sense,  the  source  and  qual- 
ity of  water  and  the  means  of  conveying  it  to  the  building.  Plumbers 
generally  have  little  dealing  with  water  supply  outside  of  the  house 
walls.  Custom  has  fixed  certain  arbitrary  sizes  in  ordinary  work,  to 
such  a  dejj/ee  that  the  average  plumber  has  generally  ignored  informa- 
tion on  the  flow  of  water  through  pipes.  Indeed,  he  is  so  rarely  in 
actual  need  of  this  knowledge,  that  it  appears  a  burden  to  acquire  and 
to  fix  permanently  in  his  mind  the  simplest  formula  Ix^aring  on  the 
subject.     Enough  information  to  determine  approximate  deliveries 
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and  point  (he  mud  to  further  research,  will  not  bt  out  nf  plat-e  in 
behalf  of  those  who  may  need  simple  directions. 

The  laws  of  gravity  are  the  busis  for  the  science  of  hydraulics,  of 
which  a  prime  factor  of  every  problem  is  veUxily.  There  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  nile  that  all  bodies  falling  freely,  descend  at  the  same  rate — 
in  round  numbers,  16  feet  for  the  first  second,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
acquired  velocity  is  one  of  32  feet  a  second.  This  is  the  basis  on 
which  are  formulated  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  which,  exhibiting 
what  is  known  as  velocily  oj  cfjlvx,  together  with  loss  by  friction,  must 
be  considered  when  calculating  the  How  of  water. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  velocity — uniform,  accelerated,  and 
retarded.  It  is  the  last,  and  its  cause,  friction,  that  plumbers  should 
be  most  hiterested  in,  as  velocities  calculated  merely  from  the  laws  of 
falling  Ixxiies  do  not  take  account  of  friction,  change  of  course,  etc., 
which  must  be  allowed  for  as  causes  diminishing  the  delivery  of  water 
through  pipes.  Briefly  stated,  the  mysterious-looking  Torricellian 
formula  I  2{/h  —  V,  means  only  that  velocity  is  found  by  extracting 
the  sr|uare  root  of  the  product  of  the  head  multiplied  by  2  X  32,  ij 
standing  for  the  force  of  gravity,  and  k  tor  the  height.  For  example, 
11  stream  filling  a  1-inch  pipe,  with  25  feet  head  of  water,  would  have 
a  velocity  calculated  thus;  2  X  32  X  25  =  1,GOO;  and  the  square 
root  of  1  ,R0O  =  40  =  Velocity,  friction  not  considered. 

The  sliape  of  the  orifice  through  which  water  enters  a  pipe,  h.is 
much  to  do  with  the  amount  of  water  that  will  enter  it,  Friction 
against  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  and  change  of  direction  due  (o  bends  and 
connectiun.'j,  occasion  great  variation  from  the  theoretical  flow.  Not 
only  is  the  character  of  the  pipe  surface  and  fittings  to  be  considered  as 
initial  causes  vai^'ing  the  delivery,  but  velocily,  the  all-important 
factor,  must  be  reckoned  with  in  eveiy  instance.  With  a  velocity  of 
10  feet  per  second  in  a  pipe  of  comparatively  smooth  interior  surface, 
the  friction  loss  in  pounds  on  one  square  foot  of  surface  will  be  about 
■i  pound.  If  tliis  velocity  is  increased  or  diminished,  the  factor  of 
friction  will  vary  accordingly,  always  in  proportion  to  tlie  square  of 
tlie  Velocity,  Suppose  the  velocity  to  be  20  feet  instead  of  10  feet  per 
second;  wc  then  have,  10  sfiuarcd  equals  100,  and  20  scjuared  equals 
400.  The  square  of  these  velocities  is  as  1  to  4,  and  as  we  assign  a 
i-pound  loss  to  ten  feet  velocity  per  second,  on  a  stated  amount  of 
surface,  the  friction  due  to  doubling  the  velocity  should  be  four  times 
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a  i  pound  =  2  pounds,  showing  that  doubling  the  velocity  increases 
the  friction  four-fold;  trebling  it  increases  friction  nine-fold,  etc. 

A  column  of  water  weighs  .43  pound  per.square  inch  of  base,  per 
vertical  foot.  Therefore  a  vertical  pipe  100  feet  high,  with  1-inch 
sectional  area,  filled  with  water,  would  contain  43  pounds,  and  a 
gauge  at  the  bottom  would  show  43  pounds  pressure.  If  the  pipe 
were  only  \  inch,  or  were  40  inches  in  diameter,  the  gauge  would  show 
the  same  pressure  for  the  same  vertical  height — namely,  .43  pound 
per  square  inch  per  vertical  foot.  A  head  of  water  expressed  in  feet, 
may  be  changed  to  pounds  by  multiplying  the  feet  of  head  by  .43. 
Pressure  is  made  to  read  in  feet  of  head  by  multiplying  pressure  per 
square  inch  by  2.3.  A  head  of  water  is  the  number  of  vertical  feet 
from  level  of  source  of  supply  to  center  of  outlet  or  point  of  delivery. 

Diameter  of  the  pipe  has  nothing  to  do  with  static  head  or  pres- 
sure; but  its  relation  to  the  size  of  the  orifice  from  which  the  water 
is  to  be  drawn  has  much  to  do  with  the  amount  of  pressure  lost  by 
friction.  If  a  faucet  and  supply  pipe  are  of  the  same  size,  and  we 
double  the  size  of  the  pipe,  the  velocity  of  the  water  flowing  through 
it  is  reduced  three-fourths;  and  the  friction  is,  under  these  conditions, 
but  one-sixteenth  what  it  was  in  the  original  size.  Moreover,  as  in 
drawing  similar  amounts  of  water  under  the  same  head  through  a 
one-inch  and  a  two-inch  pipe,  the  amount  of  friction  surface  presented 
is  twice  as  great  in  the  one-inch  as  in  the  two-inch  pipe,  the  friction  in 
the  one-inch  can  be  shown  to  be  32  times  as  much  as  in  the  two-inch 
pipe. 

With  the  formula  given,  one  can  roughly  approximate  by  finding 
the  theoretical  delivery  and  deducting  a  liberal  percentage  for  friction, 
according  to  size,  length  of  pipe,  and  head  or  pressure.  The  subject, 
however,  is  vast  and  tedious,  introducing  intricate  calculations  in 
higher  mathematics  when  considered  in  detail  with  a  view  to  extreme 
accuracy  of  results,  and  is  a  branch  properly  belonging  to  hydrodynam- 
ics, rather  than  suited  to  presentation  at  length  here.  Two  tables 
are  given,  however,  which  with  the  rules  for  use,  will  be  of  value  to 
those  who  fail  to  make  further  research. 

Table  I  shows  the  pressure  of  water  in  pounds  per  square  inch 
for  elevations  varying  in  height  from  1  to  135  feet. 

Table  II  gives  the  drop  in  pressure  due  to  friction  in  pipes  of 
different  diameters  for  varying  rates  of  flow.    The  figures  given 
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arc  for  pipes  100  feet  in  height.  The  frictional  resistance  in  sniootli 
pipes  having  a  constant  flow  of  water  through  them  is  proportional 
to  the  length  of  pipe.  That  is,  if  the  friction  causes  a  drop  in  pressure 
of  4.07  pounds  per  square  inch  in  a  1  J-inch  pipe  100  feet  long,  which 
is  discharging  20  gallons  per  minute,  it  will  cause  a  drop  of  4 .  07  X  2  = 
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8. 14  pounds  in  a  pipe  200  feet  long;  or  4.07  -r-  2  =  2.03  pounds  in  a 
pipe  50  feet  long,  acting  under  the  same  conditions.  The  factors 
given  in  the  table  are  for  pipes  of  smooth  interior,  like  lead,  brass,  or 
wrought  iron. 

Examples. — A  IJ-inch  pipe  100  feet  long  connected  with  a  cis- 
tern IS  to  discharge  35  gallons  per  minute.     At  what  elevation  above 
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the  end  of  the  pipe  must  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  cistern  Ixj  to 
produce  this  flow? 

In  Table  II  we  find  the  friction  loss  for  a  IJ-inch  pipe  discharging 
35  gallons  per  minute  to  be  5.05  pounds.  In  Table  I  we  find  a  pres- 
sure of  5 . 2  pounds  corresponds  to  a  head  of  12  feet,  which  is  approxi- 
mately the  elevation  required. 

How  many  gallons  will  be  discharged  through  a  2-inch  pipe 
100  feet  long  where  the  inlet  is  22  feet  above  the  outlet?  In  Table  I 
we  find  a  head  of  22  feet  corresponds  to  a  pressure  of  9.53  pounds. 
Tlien,  looking  in  Table  II,  we  find  in  the  column  of  Friction  Ix)ss  for 
a  2-inch  pipe  that  a  pressure  of  9.46  corresponds  to  a  discharge  of 
100  gallons  per  minute. 

Tables  I  and  II  are  commonly  used  together  in  examples. 

A  house  requiring  a  maximum  of  10  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
is  to  be  supplied  from  a  spring  wTiich  is  located  600  feet  distant,  and 
at  an  elevation  of  50  feet  above  the  point  of  discharge.  What  size 
of  pipe  will  be  required?  From  Table  I  we  find  an  elevation  or  head 
of  50  feet  will  produce  a  pressure  of  21 .65  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Then  if  the  length  of  the  pipe  were  only  100  feet,  we  should  have  a 
pressure  of  21.65  pounds  available  to  overcome  the  friction  in  the 
pipe,  and  could  follow  along  the  line  corresponding  to  10  gjillons  in 
Table  II  until  we  came  to  the  friction  loss  corresponding  most  nearly 
to  21 .65,  and  take  the  size  of  pipe  corresponding.  But  as  the  length 
of  the  pipe  is  600  feet,  the  friction  loss  will  be  six  times  that  given  in 
Table  II  for  given  sizes  of  pipe  and  rates  of  flow;  hence  we  must 
divide  21 .65  bv  6  to  obtain  the  available  head  to  overcome  friction, 
and  look  for  this  quantity  in  the  table,  21 .65 -^  6  =  3.61,  and  Table  II 
shows  us  that  a  1-inch  pipe  will  discharge  10  gallons  per  minute  with 
a  friction  loss  of  3.16  pounds,  and  this  is  the  size  we  should  use. 

In  calculating  the  contents  of  pipes,  cylinders,  and  cisterns, 
where  it  is  usual  to  correct  the  area  found  as  a  result  of  scjuaring  the 
diameter  by  multiplying  by  .7854,  before  dividing  by  231  for  U.  S. 
gallons,  multiplication  by  the  decimal  may  Ix*  omitted,  and  dividing 
by  294  instead  of  231  will  then  give  the  same  result. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  What  size  pipe  will  he  required  to  discharge  40  gallons  per 
minute,  a  distance  of  50  feet,  with  a  pressure  hetid  of  19  feet? 

Ans.  IJ-inch. 
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2.  ^^Tiat  head  will  l)e  required  to  clisc'luir^e  10()  gjillons  per 
minute  thnm^h  a  2i-incli  pipi*  7(K)  feel  long? 

Alls.  52  fec»t. 
TYPES  OF  WATER  SUPPLY 

There  are  various  ways  in  wliieli  it  may  l)e  neet^ssarj^  to  obtain  tlie 
water  supply  for  a  building.  The  usual  eourse  in  cities  and  towns  is 
to  employ  the  Municipal  Water  Works  senice.  This,  of  course,  svit\es 
the  supply  feature,  and  the  plumlx^r  simply  provides  the  housi^  and  yard 
pipe,  5-inch  or  larger  main,  acconling  to  the  character  of  the  work.  If  of 
lead,  the  pipe  must  be  of  strength  acconling  with  the  pressure.  Any  of 
the  light-weight  grades  of  lead  supply  will  stand  1  ,()0()  j)oun<ls  piTscjuare 
inch  for  a  short  time;  and  the  usual  strength  uschI  on  50  to  S()-jx)nnd 
pipe  will  not  burst  under  1,400  to  1,()00  pounds  when  new  and  un- 
strained. Under  constant  pressure,  the  enormous  strain  jx)ssible 
from  water-hammer,  and  gtmeral  deterioration  from  use,  make  it 
advisable  to  employ  pijx*  which,  when  new,  is  20  times  as  strong  as 
that  necessary  to  contain  the  pressure.  No  attention  is  necessary  as 
to  the  strength  of  zinc-coated  or  tin-coated  iron  pipe;  it  will  stand 
any  pressure  ordinarily  encountered. 

The  two  general  methods  of  supplying  buildings  with  water  are: 
(1)  the  direct  system;  and  (2)  the  indirect  or  tcmh  system.  The  direct 
method,  genendly  employwl  in  cities,  places  each  fixture  conncctt»d 
with  the  supply  under  the  same  pressure  as  the  street  main,  unl(\ss  a 
reducing  valve  is  intHxIuccd,  thus  often  subjecting  the  work  to  nee<l- 
less  high  pressure  an<l  always  to  the  widely  varjing  conditions  and 
quality  of  ser\'ice  incidental  to  such  use*.  In  the  dirtrt  system  it  is 
good  practice,  where  at  all  practicable,  to  pijx*  and  lit  the  work  gencT- 
ally  for  pressure*  not  exceeding  50  poun<ls  per  scjuare  inch,  and  then 
use  a  reducing^ valve  to  maintain  such  pressure  as  is  recjuiRMl. 

The  indirect  meth(xl  is  almost  always  necessiirily  employwl  in 
isolated  work;  and  even  w^here  municipal  service  is  available,  it  is 
generally  lx»tter  for  onlinary  <lomestic  purj)oses.  With  the  indirect 
system,  the  connection  with  the  street  main  is  carritnl  directly  to  a 
tank  placed  in  the  attic,  or  at  some  point  above  the  highest  fixture,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  51.  The  supj)ly  to  tank  is  regulatwl  by  a  ball-cock 
which  automatically  shuts  oiF  the  water  when  the  tank  U^comes  full, 
and  opens  and  refills  it  again  when  water  is  drawn  out.  All  the 
plumbing  fixtures  are  sui)i)li(d  <lirectly  from  the  tank,  and  art*  there- 
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foie  under  a  gmatant  imnimum  |»ei«^ 

fixtures  aie  aitiuUed  bdow  Ae  tealu    The  tank  slimige  b  a  matter  of 

great  convcsiienoe  during  icpain  to  street  mains*  aside  twom  ite  ad- 
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Fig.  51.    Indirect  or  Tank  System  of  House  Supply. 

vantages  of  uniform  pressure,  reduced  expense  of  fitting  and  main- 
taining low-pressure  work,  etc. 

In  nmnicipalities  where  the  pressure  in  the  main  is  not  sufficient 
to  carry  the  water  up  to  the  house  tank  in  the  attic,  and  in  elevated 
situations,  an  automatic,  electrically-operated  rotary  or  other  suitable 
form  of  })ump  is  often  installed  to  lift  the  water.  A  screw  pump 
like  that  shown  in  Fig.  52  is  especially  adapted  to  this  use  when 
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e(|uippe<l  with  an  electric  motor  to  start  and  stop  automatically  by 
means  of  a  float  in  the  tank  operatin^^  an  electric  switch  as  shown  in 
the  engraving. 

Where  steam  pres- 
sure is  available,  steam- 
operated  pumps  are 
very  frequently  used,  and 
are  invariably  arranged 
for  automatic  service 
whether  there  are  engi- 
neers regularly  in  attend- 
ance or  not.  A  device 
that  may  l)e  attichcil  to 
steam  pumps  for  this 
purpose  is  shown  in  Fig. 
53.  When  the  high-water 
line  in  the  tank  is  reached , 
the  float  closes  a  valve 
in  the  pump  discharge 
pipe,  thus  promptly  in- 
creasing the  pressurt*  in 
it  so  as  to  actuate  a  j)is- 
ton  through  a  pipi*  con- 
nection fmm  the  pump 
discharge  to  the  regida- 
tor  beneath  the  piston 
head.  The  regidator  is 
shown  complete,  in  de- 
tail, partly  in  section,  in 

Fig.  54.     Raising  the  pis-      ^poM  I 

ton  shuts  off  the  steam    STREET  maJn^ 

supply    to  the  pump  at 

the     governor    valve. 

When  the  water  line  in 

the  tank  is  lowered,  the 

float  falls   and   the    ball 

valve  opens,  relieving  the  pressure*  in  the  pump  discharge  pipe  and 

allowing  the  steam  governor  valve  to  open  by  the  action  of  the  coun- 
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Fig.  52.    Electrically-Operated  Pump  for  Lifting 

Water  to  Tank.    Automatically  Started  and 

SiopjM'd  by  Means  of  Float  Operating 

Klectric  Switch. 
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terweiglits  attachtyl  to  the  lever  arm,  as  shown;  nnd  tlu;  pump  then 
works  regularly  until  the  lifting  of  the  float  by  tlie  rising  wat<?r  again 
dunes  the  valve  in  the  pump  dischai^  and  rcpi-ats  the  action  de- 
sfrilx-d. 

Outside  of  corporations,  the  supply  may  he  from  an  elevated 


BLO^-OfF  COCK  . 
nwn  Partly  In  Section)  Autom&tlCBllT  Opented  by 


s{>nug  or  stream,  or  fn>m  wells,  cisterns,  i>r  other  sources  below  Uie 
level  of  use.  If  the  natural  supply  Is  high  enough,  it  may  be  con- 
veyed into  a  tank  of  sufHdeut  height  without  intermediate  apparatus. 
Tanks  inside  the  dwelling  or  house  are  best,  ordinarily. 

Tanks  for  cold-water  storage  are  made  of  various  mati'rials  ami 
iu  diifcrcnt  shapes  and  sizes,  according  to  tlie  special  uses  for  which 
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they  are  required.  For  indoor  use,  t-opper-Iined  or  Irad-lioed  wood- 
case  tanks  without  safe-pans,  and  wroiight-iron  or  cast-iron  tanks 
with  safe-pans  to  calt-h  the  conden- 
sation, constitute  the  list  generally 
fiivoretl  hy  reason"  of  su|)erior  fit- 
ness. Witliin  Umitcd  dimension:?. 
II  durable  and  satisfaeloiy  tank-i'asc 
can  l>e  mtuie  of  heavy,  well-fittwl. 
and  we II -seasoned  plunk  bolted  tii- 
Rclhcr  with  iron  nxh  and  nuti,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5.5.  For  hirge  sla-s, 
heavy  wood  stays  with  tie-rods  one- 
third  of  the  way  from  eaeh  end,  iirv 
added.  With  copjx^r  linings,  but 
few  nails  should  be  use<l ;  and  they 
should  Ijc  so  plaitx!  as  to  be  eov- 
ereil  by  the  copper,  tlie  joints  being 
soldered  by  soaking  the  best  ijuality 
of  .solder  into  tlic  seams.  The  lock- 
'^'^■.?..^'?:i,'''^'?rV=%lS!'''  fC''*    ing  of  the  scams  is  shown  gn-atlv 

Made  of  Planka  BoltHilTogetbt'r,  "  e  -■ 

exa.gge rated  in  the  engraving. 
Cast-irtjii  sectional  tanks,  like  the  form  shown  in  Fig,  5fi,  can  1m> 

had  in  almost  any  size  or  shape.    They  are  made  np  of  plates  planed 


and  liolti-d  together,  the  joints  In'ing  made  water-tight  with  cement. 
The  sections  are  in  convenient  sizes,  so  that  tlicy  can  he  handled 
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easily,  and  conveyed  without  difficulty  through  small  doorways  or 
other  openings  to  any  part  of  the  house.  These  tanks  are  easily  set 
up,  and  are  practically  indestructible.  Open  and  closed  wfought-iron 
tanks,  plain  or  galvanized,  are  often  used,  but  are  not  so  easily  handled ; 
and  the  larger  sizes  require  to  be  riveted  together  and  calked  in  place. 
Lead-lined  tanks  are  most  frequently  used  for  ordinary  house 
plumbing.  The  linings  were  formerly  wiped-in  without  exception. 
Sweating  the  lead  together  with  a  torch  flame  is  however,  quite  as 
durable,  and  is  much  cheaper.  To  sweai-in  a  lining,  take  the  exact 
length  and  breadth  of  the  tank,  trying  at  different  points  to  be  sure  of 
allowing  for  any  variations.  Then  cut  out  the  bottom  lining  just  the 
shape  of  the  tank  bottom,  one  and  one-half  inches  larger  each  way, 
less  twice  the  thickness  of  the  lead.    This  allows  three-quarters  of  an 


Fig.  57.  Marking  Off  Bottom 
She«t  of  Lead  for  Tank  Lin- 
ing. Leaving  Edge  to  be 
Turned  Up. 


Fig.  58.    Bending  Bottom  Sheet  of  Lead  Ready  to  be 

Put  In  Tank. 


inch  to  turn  up  all  around ;  and  the  bottom  will  just  fit  when  the  side 
pieces  are  in  place.  Mark  off  the  bottom  all  around,  as  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  57;  and  turn  up  the  edge.  With  the  inter- 
section of  the  lines  A  as  a  center,  and  the  termination  of  one  of  them 
as  a  starting  point,  describe  the  line  B,  and  cut  off  the  comer  outside 
of  it.  Then  work  the  comer  up  square  without  a  kink.  If  the  lead 
is  heavy,  a  little  heat  will  make  it  work  better.  After  working-up, 
the  lead  at  the  comers  will  be  much  thicker  than  along  the  sides; 
this  may  be  needed  in  stretching  out,  at  some  of  the  comers. 

WTien  the  edges  and  comers  of  the  bottom  are  formed,  clean  the 
edges  and  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  down  the  outside  all  around, 
and  mb  the  clean  part  with  sperm  candle.  Next  make  a  mark,  say 
three  feet  from  one  end  on  each  side,  as  at  E  and  F,  Fig  58.  Then, 
on  lines  C  and  D,  push  the  edges  down  inside,  and  fold  the  ends  over 
as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines. 
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Tlic  bottom  is  now  R-iwIy  to  he  put  in  the  tjink,  but  it  must  wait 
until  the  sides  urn]  vruls  art-  in.     If  the  :ii<les  uml  ends  ure  light  enou^ 
to  be  handli-d  after  joining  like  a  ring,  cut  out  a  strip  half  an  indi 
longer  than  will  exactly  go  around  the  tank  insi<le,  equal  to  it*  dcptli 
plus  the  thickness  of  the  tank  woal 
for  a  flange  at  the  top,  as  shown  at 
J.  Fig.  03.     Then  clean  a  half-inch 
of  the  under  side  and  edge  of  the 
end   that  is  to  show  in   the  scam, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the 
side  that  comes  in  contact  nnlh  it, 
at  the  other  end.     The  lead   may 
then  be  propped  up  in  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  59,  by  means  of  tres- 
tles and  polesor  in  any  other  conven- 
-MdSoMBred.  ient  manner;  and  the  seam  may  be 

set,  as  sho^'n,  upon  a  board  of  hardwood,  and  the  solder  sweated 
into  the  lap  by  means  of  the  torch  and  blowpipe.  Solder  for  this  kind 
of  work  should  be  three-fifths  tin  and  two-fifths  lead.  A  hardwood 
Imard  is  used  because  it  will  not  smoke  and  bum  like  soft  wood. 


I  Kncl  Sbp^t  or  lAriu\ 


;hoHs  inside  tlic  UiTik, 
it  can  be  made  with 


fflien  the  scam  is  made  in  this  v 
and  a  goo<l  joint  where  the  bottom  soai 
case,  while  one  is 
never  quite  sure  of 
the  result  if  the 
.sc'ain  cn-s-siHl  is  on 
the  other  side. 

Aniither  meth- 
od is  to  cut  the 
lend  the  e> 
length  that  will  go 
antunt]  the  tank, 
clean  the  i-dges, butt 
them  togetlKT  over 
a  hardwood  Ixiiini,  as.shdwii  in  Fig.  lU),  and  hiirii  tliem  together 
iiiste!i(l  of  soldering.  This  can  1k>  done  by  using,  instead  of  solder, 
i\  wel]-<leaiiiil  strip  of  lead  iil)ou(  half  an  inch  wide.  Sperm 
caudle  will   also   answer  as   flux   for    burning.     A   piece   of    steel 
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or  iron  is  best  to  place  under  tlie  seam  when    burning,  as   more 

heat   is   required    to  do   the   work.     An   old    crosscut  saw   blade, 

fastened   to  a   board,   serves    well    for   such   seams.    The   bottom 

edge  of  the  sitie  lining  should  be  cleaned  l|-inches  wide,  as  shown 

at  H,  Fig.    61 ,  which  indicates  how  the 

cleanings  on  the  bottom  and  the  side  and 

end  lining  come  together  in  the  tank.     It 

is  a   good   plan   to  run   the  soil   brush 

around  the  bottom  edge  of  the  lining,  as 

shown  at   0  and  P,  Fig.  61.    The  soil 

keeps  the  soWer  from  sweating  too  <ieep, 

and   enables   the   seam   to    fill   quickly 

Furihcr  than   this,  however,  soiling,  as 

in    the   preparation   for  wiping,    is   not 

necessary  for  sweated  seams. 

Wlien  the  side  lining  "loop"  is 
ready,  lift  it  into  the  tank,  square  it  out, 
flange  over  at  the  top,  and  secure  tlie  flange  with  brass,  copper,  or 
galvanized  nails.  Next,  mark  distances  in  the  tank  corresponding 
to  those  at  E  and  F  in  Fig.  58.  Then  catch  the  bottom  at  the  folded 
edges  (Fig.  58),  and  lower  it  into  the  tank.  As  the  ends  are  fokled, 
there  is  room  to  stand  inside  the  tank  at  the  ends.  Full  the  folds 
upright  so  that  marks  E  and  F  can  be  seen, 
and  slide  the  bottom  back  or  forward  until 
E  and  F  correspond  with  the  marks  made 
on  the  side  lining.  The  ends  may  then  be 
pushed  down  in  place,  and  will  be  found 
to  fit  exactly  if  the  measures  have  been  prop- 
erly taken. 

.After   dressing   down    the    bottom    and 

pressing  the  tumed-up  edges    against   the 

sides  and   ends,   sweat  the   bottom  to  the 

.sides  in  the  same   way  as   the  other  seam 

was    made,    being    sure    that    the    sokler 

"takes"  well  to  Ixith  pieces  of  lead. 

\Vhen  a  tank  is  large,  handle  the  sides  and  ends  in  two  or  more 

pieces,  always  having  the  seams  that  are  to  be  made  in  place  eome 

at  the  ends  of  the  tank,  as  the  ends  are  stiffeat  and  best  to  brace  against. 
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Fig.  fi2  shows  the  raelhtxj  of  kct'ping  the  leail  in  place  while  making; 

tlu-  upright  seam  in  the  tank,  /  being  the  tank  wood,  J  J  the  lining,  K 

the  straight  edge,  and  M  the  brace.     Kisa  piece  of  hardwoixl  fastened 

toastripof  atecl  (ji  piece  of  an  old  framing  sriuan.-),  as  shown  in  the  cut, 
the  wood  being  alxmt  four 
inches  wide  by  two  feet  long. 
and  the  steel  L  sticking  half 
an  inch  out  from  the  l«'V- 
L'lcd  edge  of  tiie  woixl.  This 
steel  c<lf[e  keeps  the  lead 
from  buckling  under  influ- 
.  cnce  of  the  flume  while 
blowing  the  seam,  ajid  is 
much  better  than  a  wood 

straight-edge,  as  it  can  be  applied  at  the  proper  place  with  no  fear  of 

its  burning  or  annoying  the  operator  by  smoking  from  the  heat. 

Fig  63  shows  the  lining  in  place,  and  the  method  of  applying  the 

brace  and  straight-edge  to  the  seams  that  are  to  be  blown  upright  in 

position.     Letters  and  parts  in  Figs.  62  and  63  correspond,  A''  in 

Fig.  63  Ijcing  the  bottom. 

Unless  the  supply  is  regular  and  abundant,  and  the  storage  by 

gravity',  outside  tanks  of  ordinary 

capacity,  if  of  woo<l,  are  expensive 

and    troublesome    from    leakage 

due  to  shrinkage  of  staves  above 

the  water-line  and  from  necessity 

of    painting;    if  of    iron,  from 

change   in    character  of    water, 

freezing,  cost  of  boxing,  lielivery 

to,  and  disehai^  from,  in  a  frost- 
proof manner,  etc. 

A  uprinri  suppltf  will  answer 

if  of   sufficient  elevation  to  store 

water  by  gravity ;  or  a  waterfall  above  or  lielow  the  house  level  may  be 

handled  with  a  hydraulic  ram  if  6  to  15  per  cent  of  the  water  regularly 

available  will  suffice. 

Hydraulic  Ram.    A  ram  uses  the  energy  of  a  fall  to  elevate  part 

of  the  water  passing  through  it — one-sixth  or  less,  according  to  the 
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fall  and  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  delivered.  Four  feet 
of  fall  is  about  as  little  as  can  be  utilized  to  advantage;  and  fifty  feet 
of  liberal-size  drive-pipe,  even  though  it  has  to  be  coiled  with  uniform 
fall,  is  necessary  to  give  the  water  momentum  enough  to  get  the  best 
results. 

Fig.  64  illustrates  the  elementary  principles  of  a  simple  ram. 
A  represents  the  source  or  spring;  B,  the  drive  (supply)  pipe;  C,  a 
valve  opening  upward;  D,  an  air-chamber;  £,  a  valve  tending  to 
close  downward  by  gravity;  and  F,  the  discharge  pipe.  Inaction, 
the  water  passes  through  the  ram  and  out  at  a  waste  valve  E,  which 
is  open  do^vnward  until  sufficient  velocity  is  attained  to  lift  and  close 
the  waste  exit.  There  being  then  no  other  means  of  egress,  the 
check-valve  C,  opening  upwanl  to  the  discharge  pipe,  is  forced  open; 
and  the  energy  of  acquired  momentum  delivers  water  into  the  air- 
chamber  D  and  discharge  pipe  F,  until  the  pressure  on  the  waste 
valve  falls  too  low  to  hold  it  up  (closed).  The  check-valve  C  then 
closes,  and  retains  the  water  in  the  discharge;  and  the  waste  valve 
E  falls  opeR  by  gravity,  leaving  a  comparatively  unrestricted  exit 
through  which  the  water  continues  to  waste  with  increasing  force 
until  the  velocity  in  the  drive  pipe  is  again  sufficient  to  rei)eat  the 
impulsive  delivery.  Rams  are  made  with  large  air-chaml>ers,  to 
cushion  the  initial  strain  of  impulse,  and  should  have  a  delivery  pipe 
at  least  one  size  larger  than  the  ram  opening,  especially  if  working 
under  light  fall  or  high  deliverj'. 

Cisterns  are  seldom  so  deep  or  situated  so  low  that  onlinary 
house  force-pumps  within  doors  cannot  l)e  used.  The  distance  of  the 
cylinder  above  the  lowest  level  from  which  water  may  niHxl  to  l)e 
pumped,  is  limited  in  all  pumps  alike — 33  feet  0  inclies  atmospheric 
lift  under  perfect  conditions,  and  about  25  feet  under  the  most  })erfect 
practicable  pump  arrangement.  Indeed,  the  velocity  of  flow  into  the 
cylinder  at  any  point  above  20  feet  is  so  slow  that  in  practice  the  cylin- 
der should  be  well  within  a  twenty-foot  limit  in  vertical  distance  from 
the  water;  and  the  closer  the  better.  A  foot-valve  strainer  at  the  end 
of  a  cistern  suction  pipe  will  keep  the  pipe  filled  and  avoid  frequent 
exhausting  of  the  air  before  water  can  Ih'  obtaintMl.  When  a  foot 
valve  is  used,  means  of  draining  the  suction  to  Ik4ow  frost  line,  when 
necessary,  must  be  providcHl. 
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PRACTICAL  TEST  QUESTIONS. 

In  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  Cyclopedia  nu- 
merous illustrative  examples  are  worked  out  in 
detail  in  order  to  show  the  application  of  the 
various  methods  and  principles.  Accompanying 
these  are  examples  for  practice  which  will  aid  the 
reader  in  fixing  the  principles  in  mind. 

In  the  following  pages  are  given  a  larg«  num- 
ber of  test  questions  and  problems  which  afford  a 
valuable  means  of  testing  the  reader's  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  treated.  They  will  be  found  excel- 
lent practice  for  those  preparing  for  Civil  Service 
Examinations.     In  some  cases    numerical  answers 

are  given  as  a  further  aid  in  thus  work. 
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WATER    SUPPLY 
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1.  How  does  the  use  of  water  vary  month  by  month  and  day 
by  day  ? 

2.  IIow  do  surface  and  ground  waters  compare  generally  as 
to  quality  ? 

.3.  What  is  a  fair  amount  of  water  consumption  per  capita  for 
various  pur|K)ses? 

4.  If  rain  is  falling  at  the  rate  of  4  inches  per  hour  and  the 
run  off  is  one-half  as  fast,  what  will  be  the  flow  in  cubic  feet  per 
second  from  a  drainage  area  of  10  square  miles? 

5.  If  the  least  annual  run-off  of  a  drainage  area  of  10  square 
miles  l)e  equal  to  (S  inches  in  depth,  how  many  people  will  this  provide 
for  if  the  consumption  averages  100  gallons  per  head  per  day,  assuming 
there  is  storage  capacity  sufficient  to  utilize  all  the  run-off  for  the  year  ? 

6.  What  storage  capacity  will  be  required  in  the  above  case 
if  all  the  S  inches  runs  into  the  reservoir  in  5  months,  leaving  7  months' 
demand  to  he  met  from  the  reservoir? 

7.  ^^^lat  conditions  make  it  possible  to  secure  artesian  wells? 

8.  In  what  sort  of  material  are  w^e  likely  to  find  the  most 
ground  water  available? 

9.  About  what  rate  of  consumption  for  fire  purposes  would  be 
expected  in  a  city  of  25,000  inhabitants? 

10.  ^^^lat  causes  the  occurrence  of  springs? 

11.  What  causes  water  to  flow  through  the  ground? 

12.  What  are  the  most  important  uses  of  a  public  water  supply  ? 

13.  What  are  the   advantages   and   disadvantages  of  timber 
dams? 
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RSVIXCW    QUKBTIONS 


"WATER    SUPPLY 


1.  Oalcnlate  the  aeoeeaarj  thickneflB  of  a  caat<iron  |Mpe  to 
cany  a  water  preaBore  of  176  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

2.  If  cast-iron  pipe  coetb  $30.00  per  ton,  what  will  be  the 
ooat  of  one  mile  of  8-in.  pipe  deeigned  for  a  260  ft  head! 

8.  Under  what  conditions  are  masonry  condnits  the  most 
onitable  forms  of  coadoit  for  carrying  watert 

4.  Compare  the  masonry  conduit  with  iron  pipe  in  r^ard 
to  cost,  durability,  and  tti«  couditions  under  which  they  aru  tbe 
best  form  of  coustruction. 

G.  When  may  cuudiiits  of  vitrified  clay  pipe  be  used  to  »d- 
vantage? 

C.     What  is  the  function  of  a  distributing  reservoir? 

7.  Under  what  conditions  is  it  desirable  to  employ  reser- 
voirs of  earth;  of  iiiRsonry;  of  steel  in  the  form  of  tanks  or 
towers? 

8.  What  capacity  must  a  tank  have  to  store  water  sufli- 
cieot  for  one  hour's  fire  use  at  a  reasonable  luaxiinuin  rate  lu  a 
town  of  S,000  inhabitants? 

9.  What  is  the  use  of  puddle  in  reservoir  walls? 

10.  What  precautions  are  to  be  observed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  reservoir  embankiiieuts? 

11.  What  are  the  advantages  of  covered  reservoirs'? 

12.  Determine  the  thickness  of  a  standpipe  at  points  10 
feet  apart  from  the  top  downward  wbosb  dimetisions  are:  height 
laO  ft.;  diameter  18  ft. 


RKVIEW    QUKSTIONS 


ON     THE     HUBJlBtJrr     OK 


IRRIli^ATrOX     KNGTNEERIXO 


1.  Define  the  term  (jraviiy  works  as  applied  to  irrigation,  and 
enumerate  the  sources  of  water  supply. 

2.  Explain  fully  the  effect  of  slope  and  of  area  of  cross-see tion 
upon  the  location  of  a  canal.  What  should  dt»termine  tile  minimum 
and  maximum  velocity  of  flow? 

3.  Describe  fully  the  nature  of  irrigation,  and  compare  the 
design  and  control  of  an  irrigation  system  with  the  design  and  con- 
trol of  a  domestic  water  supply  system. 

4.  Describe  fully  the  principles  governing  the  design  and 
location  of  masonry  weirs  and  dams. 

5.  Describe  the  different  types  of  current  meters,  and  explain 
their  use  in  determining  mean  velocity  of  flow. 

6.  Describe  fully  the  principles  governing  the  location  of  an 
impounding  dam,  and  describe  the  method  of  conducting  sur\'eys 
to  determine  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir. 

7.  Explain  the  effect  of  evaporation  upon  storage  water  sup- 
plies, and  the  allowance  to  be  made  therefor. 

8.  Define  the  term  duty  of  water  as  applied  to  irrigation. 
Explain  fully  how  and  why  the  duty  of  water  may  determine  the 
financial  success  or  failure  of  an  irrigation  project. 

9.  Define  the  term  precipitation,  and  explain  the  relation 
between  available  precipitation  and  the  necessity  for  irrigation. 

10.  Explain  the  Chezy  formula  as  modified  by  Kutter. 

11.  Define  the  term  lift  irrigation,  and  enumerate  the  sources 
of  water  supply. 

12.  Define    the     terms    wetted    perimeter;  hydraulic    radius; 
coefficiefU  of  friction . 
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13.  Define  the  term  iveir  dann,  and  fully  explain  the  principles 
governing  its  location  und  construction. 

Describe    the    effect    of    evaporation    ujjon    run-off;  and 
plain  liow  evaporation  is  affected  by  topography,  soil,  humidity, 
and  tempentuie. 

15.  Explain  the  effect  of  absorption  and  percolation  upon 
storage  aupplies,  and  the  allowBnce  to  be  made  ther^or. 

16.  Explain  how  the  variatioDS  in  nin-off  will  affect  the  design 
of  the  s[Hllwa7  ci  a  reservdr. 

17.  Explain  the  method  of  measuring  flow  of  atreanu  1^  wnrs, 
and  state  the  Fnuda  formula  for  the  6ow  of  water  over  weirs. 

18.  Describe  fully  the  units  of  measure  for  water  du^  and 
flow.         ,  ^ 

19.  Describe  the  effect  of  altitude  upon  precipitation. 

20  Enumerate  the  parts  forming  the  headworks  of  a  canal,  and ' 
describe  hilly  the  functions  and  construction  of  each  part. 

21.  E:q>lain  fiilly  the  methods  of  measuring  raiofall. 

22.  Describe  the  rating  of  the  current  meter. 

23.  Explain  fiilly  -vhj  the  duty  of  water  is  rising  in  some  p«w 
tions  of  the  West. 

24.  Explain  how  the  topography  of  the  country  will  affect  the 
location  of  a  canal. 

25.  Explain  the  necessity  for  drainage  upon  side-hill  location, 
and  describe  the  various  ways  in  which  it  may  be  accomplished. 

2G.  Define  the  term  run-off,  and  explain  how  it  will  be  affected 
by  topography,  soil,  and  temperature. 

27.  Explain  the  principles  governing  the  flow  of  water  in  open 
channels.  Explain  tlie  relation  between  velocity  of  flow  and  cross- 
sectional  area  of  a  channel. 

28.  Describe  the  field  operations  in  determining  the  mean 
velocity  of  flow  in  a  stream. 

29.  Define  the  term  storntfen'orks;  explain  their  functions,  and 
fully  explain  the  principles  governing  their  capacity,  location,  and 
constniction. 

30.  What  depth  of  water  upon  the  surface  is  necessary  to 
water  the  average  soil  thoroughly,  and  how  many  waterings  should 
be  given  in  a  season? 


REVIETT    QUESTIONS 


OT«r     THK     SUBJKCT     OK 


SEWERS    AND    DRAINS 


PART     I 


1.  Explain  what- is  meant  by  the  separaie  system  q{  sewerage, 
and  name  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  as  compared  with  the 
combined  system. 

2.  Name  the  different  materials  used  for  sewers,  and  state  the 
conditions  to  which  each  kind  of  material  is  adapted. 

3.  What  is  a  subdrain,  and  when  and  whv  should  subdrains  be 
used? 

4.  WTiat  should  be  the  minimum  size  of  separate  sanitary  sewers, 
and  why?     Of  storm  sewers,  and  why? 

5.  Why  is  the  egg  shape  of  sewer  sometimes  used?  For  what 
kind  of  sewers  is  it  advantageous? 

6.  What  nations  of  antiquity  built  the  first  known  sewers?  When 
did  the  scientific  design  and  construction  of  sewers  become  general? 

7.  Give  the  principal  objections  to  the  use  of  cesspools. 

8.  What  difficulties  are  encountered  in  designing  and  construct- 
ing the  junctions  of  large  sewers,  and  what  designs  are  generally 
adopted  for  junction  chambers? 

9.  What  are  the  general  facts  as  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  flow  of 
sanitary  sewage  at  different  hours  of  the  day  and  night? 

10.  How  would  you  determine  the  probable  flow  of  sanitary 
sewage  per  capita  per  day,  for  any  particular  sewer  system?  Between 
what  limits  would  the  per  capita  per  day  flow  probably  lie  in  different 
systems? 

11.  How  large  capacities  should  the  different  kinds  of  separate 
sanitary  sewers  have  as  compared  w  ith  the  average  flow  of  sewage  in 
them? 
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12.  Whttt  velocity  of  flow,  when  running  full  nr  half-full,  ahoulil 
a  ^t'pamtc  sanitary  sewer  have  to  !>e  self-cleaosint^*  What  velix-ity 
would  sucli  U  sewpr  have  at  tlie  time  of  onlinary  low  How? 

13.  What  should  lie  the  minimum  ^rade  of  a  lU-inch  separute 
sanitary  .sewer?  What  velocity  would  this  grade  give  when  the  sewer 
flows  half-full? 

14.  How  does  the  velocity  of  flow  in  a  i^ewer  running  half-full 
compare  wilh  the  velocity  ninnin:;  full?  Is  the  velocily  of  How  in  a 
sewer  uvur  fjn^U'i'  titan  whun  thue^wt;!  rutm  fullj  luul  it  mj,  wliuti? 

1 5.  What  should  be  the  minimum  grade  of  a  circular  storm  sewer 
4  feet  in  diameter,  and  what  vdocity  wouk)  this  give  when  the  sewer 
runs  full?  - 

16.  Wbat  tin-  (he  |.ur|).>si-s  ..f  m.-.ivh'.lr^  in  s.-w.-r  svstfins.  and 
bow  tarapMt  is  it  projKrr  to  locatf  manholes? 

17.  Deacriiic  and  ilitt!us.s  the  principul  feiitiires  iif  designs  FoB 
manholes,  and  of  tht-  constnietion  of  manholes. 

18.  Wiiat  are  the  purposes  of  sewer  flmh-tanhn,  and  wliere  shouliii 
flush-tanks  be  provided  in  a  sewer  system? 

19.  Give  «  general  description  of  the  principal  features  of  B 
sewage  sipkon,  and  explain  how  such  a  siphon  operates  to  flush  the 
sewer. 

20.  Explain  the  proper  method  of  making  the  connection  between 
ft  house  sewer  and  the  street  sewer. 

21 .  What  diameter  of  circular  brick  sewer,  laid  to  a  0.35  per  cent 
gra<le,  would  lie  re(]uired  to  carry  C)  cubic  feet  per  second  of  storm 
sewage. 

22.  What  size  of  egg-shaped  brick  sewer,  laid  to  a  0,2i>  per  cent 
gttule,  would  be  ret]uired  to  carry  42  cubic  feet  per  second  of  sewage? 

23.  What  S17A'  of  separate  sanitary  lateral  pipe  sewer,  laid  to  a 
0.47  per  cent  grade,  would  be  required  to  carry  the  sewage  of  1,000 
tributary  population,  the  average  flow  of  sewage  being  85  gallons  per 
capita  per  day? 

24.  (iive  a  general  summarj',  in  your  own  language,  of  the 
methods  of  calculating  the  sizes  of  the  different  sewers  in  the  design 
of  a  separate  sanitary  sewer  system. 

25.  State  the  general  law  of  the  heaviest  (or  maximum)  rainfalls. 

26.  What  is  the  time  oj  concentration  for  a  storm  sewer,  and  what 
use  is  made  of  it  in  calculating  the  size  of  a  storm  sewer? 


K  E  V"  I K  W  Q I T  E  S  T  I O  X  S 


ON"     THK     HI'K.TRC^T     OP 


SKWERS    AND    13  K  A  I  X  S 


PART     1  I 


1.  At  15  cents  per  cubic  yard,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  a  drainage 
ditch  1  mile  long,  6  feet  average  depth,  and  20  feet  average  width? 

2.  What  is  a  trap,  what  are  the  purposes  of  traps,  and  where 
should  they  be  used ?    WTiat  kind  of  traps  are  best? 

3.  What  size  and  kind  of  pipe  should  be  used  for  house  sewers, 
and  at  what  grades  should  they  be  laid? 

4.  What  average  width  of  drainage  ditch,  carrying  5  feet  depth  of 
water,  will  be  required  to  take  the  drainage  of  50,000  acres  of  land, 
the  grade  being  5.3  feet  per  mile? 

5.  Estimate  the  cost,  complete,  under  average  conditions,  of  a 
3-ring  circular  brick  sewer,  9  feet  in  diameter,  the  average  depth  to 
the  invert  being  16  feet,  and  the  length  being  4,900  feet,  with  12  man- 
holes. 

6.  Explain  th3  proper  arrangement  for  the  ventilation  of  a  system 
of  plumbing.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  connect  the  high  point  of  each 
trap  on  the  sewer  side  to  the  main  ventilation  pipe? 

7.  State  in  your  own  language  the  principal  advantages  of  tile  land 
drains;  of  open-ditch  drains.  Compare  tile  drains  and  open  ditches 
for  draining  land. 

8.  WTiat  size  of  sewer  subdrain,  laid  to  a  0.35  per  cent  grade, 
will  be  required  for  outlet  for  26,000  feet  of  tributary  subdrains,  under 
ordinary  soil  and  ground-water  conditions? 

9.  What  is  a  soU  pipe;  of  what  size  and  material  should  it  be 
made,  and  how  high  should  it  be  extended? 
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10.  Give  a  general  explanation,  in  your  own  language,  of  the 
principal  factors  affecting  the  a>st  of  sewers  in  different  cities.  How 
much  variation  from  the  average  cost  may  these  factore  cause? 

1 1 .  WTiat  is  a  sewer  reconnaUgancet  Explain  how  such  a  recon- 
naissance is  made,  and  its  objects. 

12.  WTiat  is  ft  Notice  to  Conlractorsf 

13.  Estimate  the  cost  complete,  under  avemge  fomiitions,  of  a 
20-inch  pipe  sewer  6,000  feet  long,  with  an  8-inch  subdrain,  and  20 
manholes,  the  average  depth  being  1 2  feet. 

14.  Give  a  general  explanation  and  discussion,  in  your  nwn  lan- 
guage, of  the  principal  methods  of  paying  for  .sewers. 

15.  Give  a  general  description,  in  your  own  language,  of  the 
surveys  require^I  for  sewer  plans. 

Ifi,  What,  in  a  general  way,  are  nmxr  sfecipcatUnuif 
17.  Explain  the  organization  and  duties  of  the  engineering  force 
during  the  construction  of  a  sewer  system. 

IS.  What  is  a  Sewer  Ordinance?    A  Sewer  Permitf 

19.  Explain  the  proper  construction  uf  a  sewerage  map. 

20.  Explain  the  proper  construction  of  aevxr  ■proxies. 

21.  What  other  plans  than  the  sewerage  map  and  the  sewer  pro- 
files should  an  engineer  provide  in  making  complete  plans  for  a  sewer 
system? 

22.  What  reconls  should  be  kept  by  the  engineer  during  the  con- 
struction of  a  system  of  sewers? 

23.  What  is  a  Form  of  Proponat,  and  for  what  purpose  should 
it  be  required  to  be  used/ 

24.  Explain  how  and  why  the  composition  of  sewage  varies  evea 
in  the  same  sewer. 

25.  What  things  are  usually  determined  in  making  chemical  and 
bacterial  analyses  of  sewage;  and  what,  in  a  general  way,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  each  thing  usually  determined  in  such  analyses? 

20.  Write,  In  your  own  language,  a  specification  for  laying  sewer 
pipe. 

27.  Explain  the  general  steps  in  lett'mg  a  sewer  contract. 

28.  What  is  sewer  sheatkingf  Explain  how  it  is  used  in  sewer 
construction. 

29.  Describe  inieTmittenI  sand  fitters,  and  explain  their  action 


REVIETV'    QUESTION'S 


Oir     THE     aOBJBOT     O  E* 


PLUMBING 


PART    I 


1.  Under  what  conditions  is  a  spring  of  water  available  foi 
house  supply? 

2.  What   methods  are   adopted   of   supplementing  municipal 
service  in  case  of  insufficient  pressure? 

3.  What  are  the  essential  requirements  of  a  good  laundry  tray? 

4.  What  do  you  consider  the  poorest  types  of  water-closets? 

5.  What  are  the  general  methods  of  supplying  buildings  with 
water? 

6.  How  far  should  the  bottom  of  a  cistern  be  below  the  cylinder 
of  an  ordinary  house  suction  pump? 

7.  How  is  siphonic  edttdion  eflFected  in  the  case  of  range  closets? 
niustrate  by  diagram. 

8.  Describe  the  part  played  by  lead  in  modem  plumbing. 

9.  What  is  a  pneumatic  siphon  closet?  Give  diagram. 

10.  How  can  an  open-trough  range  closet  be  satisfactorily  ven- 
tilated? 

11.  How  can  supply  to  tanks  be  automatically  regulated? 

12.  Wlien  is  a  hydraulic  ram  available  for  house  supply? 

13.  Describe  the  various  kinds  of  bathtub  supply  and  waste 
fittings. 

14.  What  are  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  combined 
hopper  and  trap  and  the  wash-out  types  of  closets?  Illustrate  by  free- 
hand sketches. 

15.  Classify  bathtubs  (1)  according  to  material;  (2)  according  to 
shape.  Illustrate  the  shapes  by  freehand  sketches.  Discuss  the  relative 
merits  of  the  different  classes  of  bathtubs. 

16.  WTiat  size  of  pipe  will  be  needed  to  discharge  150  gallons  a 
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minute,  at  a  distance  of  100  feet  under  a  pressure  head  of  40  feet?   (Use 
the  tables.) 

17.  How  is  flushing  of  urinals  effected? 

18.  yfhat  is  SL  hydraulic  ramf  Illustrate  by  diagram. 

19.  Describe  the  different  types  of  lavatories. 

20.  Under  what  conditions  will  the  house  supply  of  water  be  in 
danger  of  contamination  from  the  water-closet?  How  can  the  danger 
be  obviated?    . 

21.  What  difficulties  are  inherent  in  the  use  of  wooden  tanks  for 
outside  storage  of  cold  water? 

22.  Describe  the  different  types  of  drinking  fountains,  and  their 
uses. 

23.  What  are  the  objections  to  the  range  type  of  water-closet? 
What  conditions  are  absolutely  essential  to. their  satisfactorj^  working? 

24.  Describe  the  process  of  sweating-in  the  lining  of  a  lead-lined 
tank. 

25.  What  is  the  cause  of  "sweating"  on  tanks  and  piping?  How 
can  it  be  prevented? 

26.  Discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  materials  of 
which  water-closet  bowls  are  made. 

27.  \V\mt  part  does  friction  play  m  determining  details  of  pipe 
and  fixture*  installation? 

28.  \Miat  is  mrant  by  a  jeUsiplion  closet? 
20.  Describe  tlie  different  types  of  urinals. 

30.  \Miat  different  kinds  of  tanks  are  made  for  cold-water 
storage  indoors? 

31.  Describe,  with  diagrams,  the  different  methods  of  tank 
arrariginnent  in  water-c^losets. 

32.  How  arc*  the  effects  Oi  grease  in  sink  water  avoided?  In 
answering,  n^fer  briefly  to  the  different  kinds  of  sinks. 

33.  \Miat  head  will  be  rcH]uireil  for  the  discharge  of  150  gallons 
a  minute  through  a  2-ireh  pipe  500  feet  long?     (Use  the  tables.) 

34.  Name  and  describe  the  parts  of  a  complete  shower-bath 
fixture. 

%35.  Give  a  definition  of  Plumhifuj  and  of  Sanitary  Science, 
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